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tHe Sl ease 


RTISTS AS CRAFTSMEN. NO. I. 
SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, 
BART., P.R.A.. AS A MODEL- 
LER IN CLAY. 


PERHAPS no one ever expressed so clearly as 
Browning the delight an artist experiences in 
“usimg nature that’s an art to others, not this one- 
time art that’s turned his nature.” In the most 
lucid and delicately wrought 
of all his poems, ““Qne Word 
More,” he tells us how “ Ra- 
fael made a century of son- 
and how “ Dante once 


? 


nets,’ 
prepared to paint an angel ;” 
but in the series of papers 
that begin with Sir Frederic 
Leighton, P.R.A., as a model- 
ler, we shall not often find an 
artist, using the word in its 
broadest sense, straying so far 
as did these two from the 
fields he has chosen for his 
life’s work. At the same time 
there are not a few who find 
pleasure in occasional experi- 
ments in anew medium. The 
in wood, the 
the liberal 


painter carves 
sculptor ‘curbs 
hand 
cramps its spirit, crowds his art 
in little,” and fashions medals, 
and so on; but those workers 


subservient proudly, 


in the fine arts who essay litera- 
ture need not be included. Yet 
although a craftsman is rightly 
held to be the actual worker, 
we may strain the sense a little 
for our purpose and permit the 
designer for various definite 
industries, one who has mas- 
tered the technical require- 
ments of the process, to be 
included among craftsmen, 
whether he really 
tesserze together for mosaic 
panels, and fits the 
coloured glass for windows, 
or merely provides working drawings, and is con- 
with experiments sufficient to thoroughly 
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sets the 


cuts 


tent 


master his material, leaving its ultimate fashioning 
to be carried out by other hands. 

Sir Frederic Leighton is not unknown as a 
sculptor ; the fine Athlete struggling with a Python 
has been exhibited in England, France, and Ger- 
many, with unqualified success. To-day we are not 
directly concerned with his sculpture, but with cer- 
tain delightful models which ‘this artist has prepared 
from time to time as lay figures for his draperies. 





THE CLAY MODEL FOR THE “ ANDROMEDA” 


Although some of these have been already illus- 
trated, there are not a few important figures which, 
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THE CHORAGUS FOR THE ‘‘ DAPHNEPHORIA ” 


by special permission, we reproduce for the first 
time. It would be ungraceful to ask whether 
the art Sir Frederic has chosen for his life’s 
work, is apparently more or less sympathetic to 
his ideal, than this which may be considered, it 
not as a pastime, almost a holiday task. But 
without comparison, which were absurd for other 
reasons, since no creations in sister arts can be 
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fairly pitted against each other for competition, it is 
safe to say that had the young student chosen to 
begin his career with sculpture instead of painting 
there can be little doubt but that the instant success 
which he won by Cimabue carried in Procession 
through Florence, would have been gained as 
readily in clay, marble, or bronze. 

For various reasons the statuette, whether as 
we know it in the terra-cottas of Tanagra, or the 
bronzes of the Renaissance, has but rarely attracted 
the attention of the foremost modern sculptors. It 
is best to qualify the assertion for two reasons ; first, 
because instances by Rodin and not a few others 
come to mind at once as brilliant exceptions, and 
secondly, because without intimate knowledge of 
the less important essays of famous sculptors, those 
only shown to intimate friends, it would be foolish 
to assume that they had invariably neglected the 
statuette. The whole army of French bronzes 
might be quoted in proof, not only of the attrac- 
tion miniature sculpture still possesses for many 
excellent craftsmen, but also that it is, roughly 
speaking, the only form of the sculptor’s art which 
can be considered widely popular to-day ; unless 
indeed one includes the portrait bust, a monument 
more often of vanity or of notoriety than of art. 

That mere size is in no way concerned with 
dignity or greatness needs not to be advanced. 
In our museums are bronzes by Michelangelo, 
scarce half a foot in height, which are as large in 
feeling as his David. Again, it is not needful to 
instance the terrible examples which confront us in 
London especially, to show that tons of material 
fail in themselves to impart dignity and stateliness. 
To say of Sir Frederic’s works that the size scarce 
comes to mind in recalling them, is to credit them 
indirectly with the chief essential of sculpture. 
It would be easy to point out the more technical 
merits, and to linger over the charm of their idea 
and its presentation. The technical qualities how- 
ever may be léft to experts, who are not slow to 
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approve them. The grace of their pose and the 
sculpturesque treatment, which distinguishes them, 
may be more readily appreciated from the illustra- 
tions than from any effort to explain in words why 
the position of a limb or the flow of a drapery gives 
that critical pleasure which we admit by calling the 
work that provokes it beautiful. The dignity of 
the figures is apparent without any analysis. This 
large repose is not merely supreme inaction, as 
exemplified in the great bronze idols of Japan, but 
a quality that may be preserved even when the 
subject is represented in more or less violent action. 
It is hard to describe it since the words we oftenest 
employ are, as a rule, borrowed from the art: monu- 
mental simplicity, statuesque dignity, and the like, 
are but verbal phrases to express that the supreme 
Therefore 


merit of sculpture is to be sculptural. 
in claiming for Sir Frederic Leighton’s work that 
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it fulfils this first essential of sculpture, that what- 
ever its size, it has the distinction and nobility 
of the highest form of art, all other questions may 
be left untouched, for any work of art possessing 
these greater virtues is apt to include those lesser 
qualities which otherwise assume importance beyond 
their rightful proportion. 


It is too late in the day to talk of Sir Frederic 
Leighton’s house, which has been described and 
illustrated as often as its neighbour, Holland House 
itself. The interior of the fine studio, that has an 
air of home rather than of a mere show-place, is 
familiar to thousands who have never crossed its 
threshold. 

“You are early,” were his first words. “I have 
sO many engagements, I am compelled to keep 
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(SKETCH IN CLAY) 
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punctually to the exact time.” In response to 
some leading questions bearing on the subject of 
sculpture and modelling, Sir Frederic said: “ My 
first essay in modelling was for a monument 
to Mrs. Browning, at Florence. Two others, 
one to the memory of my sister’s husband, Major 
Sutherland Orr, and another to Lady Charlotte 
Greville, are the only works I have attempted 
besides those you see represented 
here” (indicating the casts that 
stood on a chest in the large bay 
window, or upon the long shelf of 
the fireplace to its left). 

“When I was at work upon 
the Daphnephoria it occurred to 
me to model some of the figures,” 
Sir Frederic continued; “that 
group of three girls, if you remem- 
ber, appears at the left of the 
picture. This was the figure for 
the Choragus ; of course (turning 
the nude figure we reproduce 
here), you see it from this side 
only in the painting. It was at 
this time that the idea of my 
Athlete struggling with a Python, 
came into my mind, and so I 
modelled this figure” (here Sir 
Frederic crossed to the shelf and 
picked up the first sketch in 
clay, which is reproduced here 
from the original cast). “It was 
admired by several people, who 
took it, by the way, for a genuine 
antique. Some French sculptor 
—Dalou, I think ; I am not quite 
sure — was particularly pleased 
with it, and advised me to carry 
it out life size. Later on, as you 
know, the bronze was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, and bought 
by the nation. In Paris it was 
accorded the gold medal, as the work of umn scu/p- 
teur.” Here Sir Frederic smiled at the idea of 
being reckoned an English sculptor. 

“ This is the Perseus, on the winged horse, for my 
Academy picture of 1891, and this the figure of 
Andromeda, for the same picture ; you must stoop 
down to see it properly. That, as you see, is the 
model for Zhe Sluggard. Yes, all these were 
modelled in clay ; I have tried wax, but on the whole 
I do not like itso well. If you will follow me I will 
show you the model of Weedless Alarms, which is 
in wax. I had it cast in bronze, but Sir John Millais 
6 
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wished to purchase it. I was unwilling to sell it 
him, and asked him to paint something in ex- 
change for the statuette which I had cast for him ; 
and in return he gave me one of his most delight- 
ful works, Shelling Peas, which you have just 
seen. There,” said Sir Frederic, pointing to an 
empty pedestal in the alcove outside the window 
which looks in the octagonal Arab Hall below 





“THE ATHLETE” (SKETCH IN CLAY) 


“the first cast of my JVeedless Alarms should be 
standing, but the bronze has just gone to Chicago ; 
besides the figure I am sending Perseus and An- 
dromeda, the Alcestis, the Portrait of Sir Richard 
Burton, and The Garden of the Hesperides. Yes, 
certainly, these are all ; it is usurping a large space 
as it is, and as president of the committee it would 
have been indiscreet for me to have sent more.” 
Then, as I was about to question Sir Frederic 
concerning the draperies he used on these figures, 
the wet muslin arranged in those delightful folds 
which recall the best periods of Greek sculpture, 























it struck me details had already been published 
many times, and that even the pleasure of hearing 
the artist describe his own methods, must not be 
indulged in at the expense of his time. “You 
must find it hard, Sir Frederic, to fulfil your 
social and yet do so much?” 
“Social engagements must always give way to 


engagements 


A GROUP IN THE “ DAPHNEPHORIA” 


art,” was his reply. “Work is first. I set aside 
regular times for that, and nothing but official 
engagements are allowed to interfere with it ; after- 
wards I go out, but I keep early hours.” For those 
who have forgotten the details referred to above, it 
may suffice to say that “these models are clad with 
real drapery wetted to increase the effect of its fine- 


ness in proportion to the small scale of the folds,” 
and are made only for the sake of ten minutes draw- 
ing, the serious study of drapery being made from 
the living model or lay figure. 
facilitate the disposition of the grouping, but are 
done with as soon as the cartoon is ready for tracing. 


Théy help, also, to 
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HE GROWTH OF RECENT 
ART. BY R.A. M. STEVEN- 
SON. 


PEOPLE of intelligence often lament 
that we live in a decadence ; that our century shows 
eccentricity, morbid fancifulness, anything but 
vitality in the pursuit of plastic art. In 
England most writers held this opinion 
twenty years ago; and some hold it still. 
In the letterpress to Mr. T. Cole’s wood- 
engravings after “Old Italian Masters,” 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, writing in 1892, says 
that we are impotent to produce art now- 
adays, and that our only compensation is 
the extraordinary power of appreciating 
Botticelli, &c., which belongs to the supe- 
rior persons of our day. Speaking of the 
modern spirit, for he seems obliged to 
concede that it exists, he is very severe 
on our study of nature and our new 
sensitiveness to visual beauty. From 
my own experience I am sure that this 
worship of pre-Raphaelite Italian art to 
the neglect of all present painting is 
still an intolerant bigotry. Many people 
seem unaware that they live in a most 
fertile as well as critical century. This 
is not the place to treat fully the history 
and growth of the movement, or to give 
a systematic vindication of modern prin- 
ciples. But a new periodical may well 
devote a few words to remind artists and 
amateurs of our position in history, and 
to interest the public in the work of our 
own day. 

Historians of the past point to Raphael 
and say, “ Behold the end; after this 
came mannerism, eclecticism, stale repe-* 
tition, and all that is vile.” Yet they 
wonder somewhat inconsistently that 
artists of our century have declined a similar task, 
and have preferred a fresh study of nature to the 
eternal consultation of old formulas. ‘These critics 
have heard that the passion of life and the passion 
of art are not the same thing ; and they must needs 
use this truth as an argument against a century 
which, inspired by fresh feelings, has sought to 
convey them in fresh style of art. Convention is 
a necessity, being a compact between stubborn 
truths of fact and the scarce less stubborn laws of 
decorative effect. Style is the result of this com- 
pact, for it applies the principles of plastic beauty 
to enhance the effect of true feeling and observation. 
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Since early Italian ideals died, the world has learnt 
many new ways of seeing things, and notably many 
new arts of expressing our feelings about landscape 
and the effect of figures in nature. When any style 
of expressing things has become a mere decorative 
formula it is deserted. First, those of vivid feelings 
about reality abandon it; finally it stinks in the 
nostrils of those whose sentiments are more purely 
decorative. So Lionardo represents the man of 
acute observation and realistic feeling, turning from 
decayed conventions to study truths of illumination 
and the new facts of anatomy. 

The great decorative panel of Italy expired in a 
trick of piled-up limbs, wagging beards, flaunting 
drapery, and artificially balanced blocks of colour. 
Its decorative principle became a cheap receipt, 
and real art fled from the pompous inflation of 
curly wiggery which ensued. Art reappeared in 
three new strains, with Poussin and Claude,’ and 
the Franco-Italians ; with Rubens, Bril, Rembrandt, 
Hals, Terburg; Hobbema, Ruysdael, &c., in the 
Low Countries, and with Velasquez and Ribera in 
Spain. The taste of modern art can be detected in 
these men, and, somewhat in the order in which I 
quote them, they have operated directly upon the 
aims of our century. To speak of England only, 
how like Claude are Turner and Thomson; while 
the Chateau de Stein of Rubens, still proclaims 
its power of begetting descendants when we see 
some of Constable’s work or Cecil Lawson’s J/in- 
ister’s Garden. Crome and Constable followed 
Hobbema’s embroidery of small foliage before they 
reached the breadth of the “slate quarries,” and 
the two great South Kensington sketches. But on 
the way from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century there are many notable side-paths. Men 
of individuality wandered from the main routes 
following the same direction, but on tracks of their 
own. They saw what their predecessors had seen, 
but they saw it modified from their particular 
standpoints. Hence came the solid yet graceful 
truth of Watteau, a cross of Italy with the Low 
Countries ; that perpetually fruitful union, courted 
by Jan Both no less than by Rubens, and after- 
wards so prolific in Corot’s marriage of Claude to 
Constable ; hence too the sportive dexterity of 
Tiepolo’s fluid suggestive touch ; hence Chardin’s 
classic simplicity ; Wilson’s rich juicy rendering of 
Claude and Poussin, which sometimes hints at 
future Romanticism ; and hence the peculiarities 
of Hogarth, Canaletto, Ramsay, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Goya, Raeburn, Lawrence, and others. 
Nevertheless there are two main roads which we 
can detect running through the maze of paths which 
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lead to the Phidian epoch of landscape and its 
allied art modern figure-painting. First, that of the 
so-called classic formalists beginning in Claude 
and Poussin, and ending in Turner and the school 
of David—an impassé. Secondly, that of the 
Realists, beginning with the Flemish and Dutch, 
and culminating in Constable, Crome, Gros, 
Gericault, Delacroix, Huet, and the early French- 
men. These joined most conspicuously in Corot 
and became the high road of the future — 
the road to impressionistic vision treated deco- 
ratively. 

Let us cast a rapid eye over the aims of recent 
art with a quotation from Delacroix’s letters as 
guide. “Ce fameux Beau... . ils se sont tous 
obstiné 4 ne le voir que dans les lignes. Je suis a 
ma fenétre, et je vois le plus beau paysage : l’ideé 
d’une ligne ne me vient pas 4 lesprit..... Ils 
ne veulent voir proportion, harmonie qu’entre deux 
lignes: le reste pour eux est chaos, et le compas 
seulement juge.” To attain “le Beau” of natural 
atmospheric tones and gradations was sought by 
the new schools in preference to eternally playing 
with arbitrary schemes of colour and design after 
the fashion of the surviving classics. The courage 
of realists has been shown much less in the choice 
of new and natural subjects than in a new and 
natural treatment of any subject. It is the manner 
of seeing and painting it, not the name of the thing 
painted, that gives the quality of grandeur or of 
littleness and worry to a picture, and Courbet’s 
Stone Breakers is more “classic” than David's 
floratit. Soon, in the course of progress, an 
object was no longer expressed under all con- 
ditions by that pencil-point contour which real 
light disdains to preserve. Men learnt to use the 
modesty of nature and to dare to reveal things with 
the mystery of a true chiaroscuro. It became 
necessary to note the values of light on planes at 
various angles and at different distances, and on a 
variety of colours ; to observe the relative force with 
which masses relieved against the general tone ; to 
complete the impression of a true aspect by regard- 
ing colours as related to the prevailing note of the 
whole field of vision rather than to each other. 
Then we have those researches into effects of focus 
and definition by which we suit nature to the con- 
ditions of a framed composition, by which we 
obtain an effective scale of relative importances in 
colour, tone, air and detail, and so secure our 
fleeting impressions of grandeur, size, space, and 
mystery. Finally, handling became part of the 
imagination, and was made to underline construc- 
tion and express the sentiment of a broad view of 
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nature. The earlier realism took a more piece- 
meal view of things than the later impressionism 
and so more willingly put up with rugged or hap- 
hazard handling. 

Landscape led the way, and, of all the school of 
1830, it was Corot who was the main instrument in 
bringing about a revolution. Compare him with 
those who showed landscape imagination before 
him. Since Corot, we can no longer quite look at 
a tree with the eyes of Rubens, Rembrandt, Claude, 
Hobbema, Watteau, or even Constable. It has 
become, for ever, something else, and stands in a 
different relation to what is round it. We have 
learnt that truths will assume, on our canvases, 
just the proportion of importance which we have 
accorded them in our observation of nature. If 
we are as earnest in observation of the trivial as of 
the essential, we shall infallibly overstate the small 
and let the large go unexpressed. Painters who 
offer the goodness of their eyesight as an excuse 
for niggling work, should rather confess their blind- 
ness to broad effects. Indifferent to large shapes, 
they pore over surface markings ; blind to the 
general aspect of sky and earth, they ostentatiously 
note small shades of local colour. He who feels 
strongly the effect of the whole will take care not 
to over-estimate the value of parts. But, to the 
man observant only of small corners, who yet 
paints panoramic scenes, breadth must seem mere 
wilful emptiness. He cannot know that it is swept 
clear to show a big thing and just depths of space. 
If we admire a detail we should compose it as a 
separate picture. Otherwise we allow fifty en- 
sembles of impression to fight it out on one canvas. 
We drown in confusion the character of the larger 
shapes, the big trend of the ground, and all the 
mystery and envelopment of nature. It is no 
longer permitted to build together little separate 
pieces of picturesqueness like Claude, even with all 
his exquisite art. Corot has shown us a better sort 
of Claude. 

Meantime, figure-painting no less than land- 
scape clamoured for a new cult of style. Let us 
pass over the classics and romantics, Ingres and 
Delacroix, and the temporary reconciliation of 
their methods by T. Couture, and speak of what 
more directly concerns our own day. Modern Art 
has been mainly the work of France, and that free 
expressive manner of handling according to the 
sentiment of the form as shown by real light, was 
worked out -y Frenchmen ; not fantastically but, 
by their own admission, under the guidance of 


the ancients. Nor was this copying; a new way 


of seeing and a new notion of picture-making had 
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In the “Illusions Perdues ’ 
(1843) Gleyre had sounded the first note of that 


to be counted with. 


Neo-classicism which has shot out so 
branches. Other schools sprung from Millet’s 
Winower (1848) or from Courbet’s Sfone 
Breakers, 1850, and Funeral at Ornans, 1850. 
These pictures and others by the same men, no 
less than Corot’s work, had marked out as it were 
by 1855 the foundations of a new art. Now we 
begin to hear more of Velasquez ; and now portrait- 
painters contribute much to experiments in figure- 
painting and to the establishment of technique. 
Chaplin, Puvis de Chavannes, Baudry, Henner, 
Bonnat, Vollon, Carolus-Duran, E. Delaunay, 
Legros, Whistler, Manet, Fortuny, and H. Regnault, 
occur to me as men whose influence was paramount 
Bonnat, 


many 


with the artists of the sixties and seventies. 
Duran, Regnault, and other masters of this time 
cultivated a solid firm technique. Its logical ex- 
pression of the construction of a figure afforded a 
sound necessary basis for modern teaching. To 
equip painters for treating more ethereal kinds of 
impressions, there was need of something else. 
Whistler was there and threw a glamour over 
things with his more filmy, suggestive, and mys- 
terious manner which seems to partake of the 
methods of Tiepolo, Corot and Velasquez. 
de Chavannes, Henner, Legros, and Carolus- 
Duran have affected the ideals of picture-making 
as well as of technique. With these immediate 
precursors of recent art we may mention the land- 
scapist Pelouse whose work and teaching has been 
useful in preparing methods favourable to impres- 
sionistic treatment. To Edward Manet, however, 
unquestionably belongs the chief honour of the 
initiation of the impressionistic quality that charac- 
terises the new schools. Manet is the great modern 
originator of that mosaic of just open-air tones 
which finally supplanted lines and object-painting. 
It is remarkable that he no less than Duran was a 
continual student of Velasquez. How to see was, 
however, what Manet chiefly sought, though he 
became no less eminent in style of expression. To 
speak of the ramifications of the later art which 
owns Manet as its first exponent, trespasses on the 
bounds of another subject and would require all 
the space I have at command. The reader will 
know to what art I allude if I but mention the 
names of Duez, Butin, Boudin, Claude Monet, 
Bastian Lepage, Dagnan-Bouveret, Degas, Roll, 
Besnard, Cazin, Raffaelli, Carritre, Kroyer, Boldini, 
Montenard and the brothers Maris, to which he 
can add any others that may occur to him. One 
could fill pages in speaking of the Anglo-Saxon 
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representatives of this movement and of its growth 
and modification in England. But I can do no 
more than indicate that Englishmen labour 
earnestly although they began at the eleventh 
hour. The rest of Europe enlisted long ago. 
Our country and our popular artists were devoted 
to pious or domestic stories told to amuse the 
artless without care for pictorial style or truth. 
The artistic few were agitated by movements 
destined to die out. The sincerest of these were 
the Pre-Raphaelite, The Walker, Pinwell and 
Scotch schools; and the splendid if reactionary 
attempts of Rossetti, B. Jones, Leighton, Watts, 
&c., to galvanise old traditions by the infusion of 
their strong personalities. I must not forget the 
John the Baptists of the early Academies and 
Grosvenors who prepared people to understand 
the coming change. Though I cannot mention 
all, nevertheless, I will not omit J. C. Hook, Alma 
Tadema, Whistler, Legros, H. Moore, Buxton 
Knight, W. J: Hennessey, Mark Fisher, G. Bough- 
ton, and a later batch, J. Reid, Leslie Thomson, 
J. M. Swan, Picknell, Parton, Parsons, E. Ellis, A. 
Lemon, Clausen, M. Hale, and J. Collier. I will go 
no further or I touch the present day, when men 
who see truly and broadly are become like locusts. 

Though I cannot speak fully, I shall mention 
some channels through which this spirit has been 
propagated, either directly or, any way, at second 
hand. Bonnat, Carolus Duran, Henner, Whistler, 
and Legros have been the main cause of our 
advance. Most of these men are well known 
exhibitors in this country. There is a square 
touch with melted edges which the public recog- 
nise as a kind of badge of ‘the French School.” 
This has undoubtedly sprung from the mosaic 
taught by Regnault, Duran, &c., modified by the 
more fluid brush of Henner. It may be noted 
that Henner used to visit at Duran’s studio, 
though I lay no stress on it, as this technique 
under different aspects sprang up everywhere. 
Sargent, Hale, Lemon, Bloomer, and others of 
Carolus Duran’s personal pupils who came over 


later, handed on the tradition. There can be no 
doubt that Sargent has formed many young English 
painters. Moreover, Bastien Lepage’s Les Foins, 
Sara Bernhardt, and several portraits shown in 
English galleries, educated Mr. Clausen and 
painters who, like him, had not actually studied 
abroad. We must not forget exhibitions of im- 
pressionistic work by Monet and others, as well 
as a show containing Sargent’s £/ /uleo and 
several portraits, together with work of the Gretz 
school. This small section is perhaps responsible 
for some of the recent developments of English 
painting. Enfield, O’Meara, the Harrisons, and 
others led the way; but Stott, of Oldham, with his 
Bathers, made it a public thoroughfare. The 
group considerably influenced younger men, as one 
might note in the shows of the New English Art 
Club. This society was the first definite expression 
of a change of front in England, which, virtually, 
had been long effected. Various tendencies have 
operated on its exhibitions; among others, the new 
Scotch or Glasgow school, which partly owes its 
direction to the initiative of the late P. Chalmers 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Whistler’s personal pupils, and 
the followers of Monet or Degas. More it is im- 
possible to touch on here. I would, however, 
induce people to inquire for themselves whether 
modern art is a “fad” or something serious. Is 
as we sometimes hear “a baseless novelty,” 

*‘ ephemeral fashion,” “ wholly personal and ori- 
ginal,” an “utter eccentricity”? I think it a 
logical outcome of the past, read in the light of a 
genuine change of feeling about nature. Our art 
is no more “eccentric” than the art of any vital 
period. Every one must learn somewhere and 
build on some foundation. Again, there are not 
more than two or three original men at any one 
time, not two Whistlers or two Monets. The 
majority are neither more original nor more 
eccentric than those who, in their day, followed 
Constable. On the other hand they are no more 
to be despised as copyists. 

R. A. M. STEVENSON. 
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FROM A DRAWING BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY (30 x 7),_TO BE GIVEN FULL SIZE IN A FUTURE NUMBER 
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SIEGFRIED, ACT II. 
(Reduced from the Original Drawing in Line and Wash) 






































ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS. — SKETCHING 
GROUNDS. NO. I.—SPAIN, 
BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 











Y DEAR W.,—Always 
hearing that my work 
was flimsy and grey, 
such criticism—true 
though it might be, 
—made me so dis- 
gusted that I deter- 
mined to go in fora 
ae bit of colour, pure 
: and undefiled; and 
«here we are in Spain, in the 
midst of colour strong enough 
to revive the fallen energies of 
my friend M., who is, as you 
know, a colourist of the first 
order. Saragossa was our first 
halting-place, but on looking 
round we found it not exactly 





what we wanted, so determined to 
push on, and find something more 
© curious and uncommon off the 
beaten track. The discovery of 
salad an old boat and a canal marked 
a red-letter day, and how to get the loan of the 
craft was what next puzzled us. However, we un- 
earthed a young Don of large ideas, who traded 
under the title of the Saragossa Canal Navigation 
Co.; entre nous we found his pretensions were 
larger than the facts warranted—the boat was 
actually owned by the Government. 

After much palaver, he 
came one day laden with 
strange documents, which 
documents set forth that, 
through the intervention 
of the St. So-and-so, the 
Government would let 
us have the use of the 
Santa Maria for the sum 
of twenty pesetas a day, 
this sum to include a crew 
and mules. After the boat 
had been hauled out into 
the light of day we had 
to see about victualling her 
and getting a crew. A one- 
eyed man called Rincon, 
was signed on as captain, 
Antonio as crew and 
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cabin-boy, and a muleteer to superintend, gently 
or otherwise, the mules which were to tow 
us. The boat was simply A 1; she rose 
high out of the water, pierced on either side 
with many windows, and having a carved figure- 
head of Neptune. Although she was supposed 
to be a Maria, the roof would have been better 
for a bit of caulking, for whenever it rained we 
had to move our goods 
to the dry spots. The 
saloon, with its lockers 
round, and upholstered in 
yellow silk, made us feel 
slightly more luxurious than 
after-events warranted. At 
last, amid the jeers 
and cheers of the 
crowd, we _ were 
under-weigh, It 

was good to find one’s self 
moving — perhaps to an £7/ 
Dorado. Feeling hungry, we 
went below to extemporise a 
stew, going on deck every now 
and again to see what sort of 
country we were passing through. The sun was 
setting, and the effect of light and colour stealing 
through the rows of dark poplars was fine ; while 
in the distance loomed a mysterious uncanny-look- 4 
ing mountain that might have concealed a demon. ( 
We discussed the stew by the light of a candle, 
M. somewhat afraid of the stew—not the candle. 
Presently a trampling on deck, mingled with / 
strange oaths, a bump or two, and we guessed, {? 
as it turned out, that we had brought up for the 7 












RINCON. 
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night. I can assure you the feeling of solitude 
was something tremendous, as we lay on the deck 
in the starlight, thinking and dreaming of work to 
be done. 

Rincon interrupted our reverie, however, coming 
forward with a wine-skin, and entering into conver- 
sation with M., told him among other things that 
he was a Catalan, which means much. There was 
nothing now but to turn in; it seemed only a moment 
before waking-up to find we were again under-weigh 
to the music of mule bells and the song of the mule- 
teer. The landscape is quaint and decorated with 
rich yet subdued colouring ; to some people it might 
seem monotonous, but there is a subtle pathetic 
charm in its monotony. On the banks passed lightly- 
clad girls carrying great bundles of washing: all 
this made glad the heart of a painter. Presently 
we came to a more hilly country: the canal winds 
by hills, treeless, scorched by the sun. Under the 
long shadows of the few poplars on the banks we 
could see a goatherd surrounded by flocks of black 
goats, looking like spots of ink on the sun-swept 

hills: above the swell of 

the hill a great white cloud 
hung. At midday a halt 
was made, in the hope 
of doing some work, but 
a terrific wind was blow- 
ing the Bochomo, which 
rendered it almost impos- 
sible, and it made our 
»® hearts ache to watch the 
grand and gloomy effect of 






ss swaying poplars and dis- 

turbed water, and not be 
aa e able to paint it. Towards 
} night we stopped at a 

anti. puebla called Catanillo, a 


place sombre and mystic 
like a dead city, peopled with strange earth- 
coloured phantoms; and to the day succeeded 
a night if possible more weird, masses of grey 
cloud sweeping over the sleeping town — here 
and there rifts of opalescent green. We worked 
here some days in the aforesaid infernal wind, 
which, gathering violence as it rushed over the hill 
slopes, covered us and our canvas with dust, and 
with curses. Close here is the 
a strange ferry-boat worked over 
which I made a sketch, to the 


our consciences 
Ebro, and on it 
with a wire, of 
great delight of the man who propelled it across 
the stream. We now had for a few days an expe- 


rience of the delights of our new home: it rained 
incessantly, and the sieve-like properties of the 
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saloon roof kept us busily occupied—how, need not 
be told. This monotony was broken one day by 
Rincon bringing in a warrior, not dead, but drunk ; 
a visitor who, with the light-hearted gaiety peculiar 
to the inebriate, commenced a playful criticism of 
the many sketches hung 
round the saloon. We 
gently remonstrated, but 
as Rincon’s condition 
was very much the same, 
he feebly smiled and sat 
down. Our stolid in- 
difference, or the eleva- 
ting influence of art, 
however, soon pre-_ 
vailed, and they un- 
gracefully swayed out. 
Next day we pushed 
on to Galar. This pro- 
mised so well that we 
made fast to the bank. 
The canal here runs 
along the side of the 





hill, the town being 
below you in the valley 

- A MULETEER. 
M., by some occult 


means, managed to get a goatherd with his flock - 
down in the morning ; so, after partaking of break- 

fast—otherwise a pint of coffee with a flavour of 

oil about it—we “got to.” It was charming at 

first, till the frequent peregrinations of the goats 

over the hill caused me to think the goat was not 

the amiable animal imagines him. We 

sweated in agony—not silent on my part. M. 

made a good morning of it, but the wily goat proved 

too much for me. 

We worked here for many days. One afternoon, 
on our way home through a steep picturesque 
street, we found a café. Going out of the blinding 
sunlight into the gloom, one could hardly distin- 
guish anything, but as our eyes grew accustomed 
to the semi-darkness, we could see the room full of 
swarthy Aragonese, smoking and gambling, and at 
the far end the proprietor playing the mandoline in 
a way that made us sit up. After a while, seeing 
we were strangers, he came over to us, and proved 
to be the alcade of the town ; later on, in the 
afternoon, at his invitation, we went to look at his 
place. The country was lovely, passing through 
fields of maize and orchards of peach and cherry— 
the blue river winding through like a blue snake 
set in gold. At length we came to a spring, where 
we sat down, and found that our host with kind- 
ness and forethought had provided us with a bottle 
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was a woman washing and combing a 
child’s hair; laughing every now and 
again at some remark the child would 
make. Men came over the hill from 
work, who, as they approached, saluted 
the alcade with an old-world reverence. 
Away over in the valley, where the sun 
cast long shadows on the hills, now 
aglow with the red of the sunset, we 
could see young girls dancing to their 
singing. It was simple and most paint- 
able—a page from the life of the place 
which I wish I could describe in words. 
Here we found a bridge of boats— 
somewhat uncommon; so we made a 
sketch of it, coming back hot and tired. 
Flinging the things in a corner, and looking up, 
I met the wild eye of Antonio, who promptly 
gave me a drink. He always treated me as 
if I was deaf and dumb, making signs—why, I 
do not know, unless it was that I knew no 
Spanish. After working here some time, the crew 
grew restive, and at last broke into open mutiny ; 
we made terms, and got out of it, and at nightfall 
brought up by a canal guardhouse. The old 
guard seemed very much taken with me, on 
account of an old peaked cap, with a faded gold 
badge, I wore; he looked long with wonder, till 
the cock-eyed Rincon explained it was a sham, and 
that I was not an admiral ; but even to the last he 
could not quite disabuse himself of the idea. He 
invited us into his house, full of Spaniards, smoke, 
and animals. A low bench ran round the large 
open fireplace ; we sat down, and the wine-skin was 
passed round as though we were the acquaintances 
of years, not minutes. The wine-skin, be it 
noted, required plenty of replenishing from the 
barrel in the corner. To return to Saragossa was 
the next move, and in our wanderings there we 
discovered a hotel where it cost us nine pesetas 
a day, which was about the same charge as that of 
out-of-the-way places. At San Sebastian it came 
to ten or twelve pesetas. We found a garden 
belonging to this hotel a pleasant place to work 
in—full of magnolias, lilies, and roses. Here 
M. again found girls to stand for us, and it 
was cool and delightful to work here, out of 
the glare and noise of the town; but we got 
sick of it—why, Heaven only knows. M. pro- 
posed going to Jacca, as we had heard a lot 
about its mysterious surroundings. But our adven- 
tures on the way there and after must be left to my 
next letter.—Yours, FRANK BRANGWYN, 
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of beer, which was cooling in the stream. Here 





A NEW ILLUSTRATOR: AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY. BY 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 


HAVE lately seen a few 
drawings which seem to 
me to be very remarkable. 
The very limited number 
which the artist is said to 
have produced makes their 
perfection of execution all 
the more remarkable. I 
am quite well aware that 
the mere fact of publicly 
admitting one’s interest in 
the work of a new man, 
whose first design may be 
a delight to artists, is not considered to be good 
form in criticism. But why should one care about 
good or bad form—or criticism either, for that 
matter? For the criticism of art to-day is merely 
the individual expression of persons who mostly 
know nothing about their subject. Though artists 
may be struck with a man’s earliest work, and though 
the creator of it may, and frequently does, never 
produce anything better, one usually waits until he 
is dead, or discouraged, before any visible sign of 
appreciation is grantedhim. Thus is the intelligent 
critic spared from making a spectacle of himself. 
But whether Mr. Beardsley’s work is appreciated 
or despised—and my only fear is that he will suffer 
from over-appreciation and _ enthusiasm — the 
drawings here printed show decisively the presence 
among us of an artist, of an artist whose ‘work 
is quite as remarkable in its execution as in its 
invention: a very rare combination. It is most 
interesting to note, too, that though Mr. Beardsley 
has drawn his motives from every age, and founded 
his styles—for it is quite impossible to say what 
his style may be—on all schools, he has not been 
carried back into the fifteenth century, or suc- 
cumbed to the limitations of Japan ; he has recog- 
nised that he is living in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, and he has availed himself of 
mechanical reproduction for the publication of his 
drawings, which the Japs and the Germans would 
have accepted with delight had they but known of 
it. The reproduction of the “ Morte d’Arthur” 
drawing, printed in this number, is one of the most 
marvellous pieces of mechanical engraving, if not 
the most marvellous, that 1 have ever seen, simply 
for this reason: it gives Mr. Beardsley’s actual 
handiwork, and not the interpretation of it by 
some one else. I know it is the correct thing to 
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FROM A DRAWING (15 x 9}) IN WASH AND LINE. 
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A New Illustrator: Aubrey Beardsley 
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FROM THE FORTHCOMING EDITION OF MALORY’S ‘“‘ MORTE D’ARTHUR” 


(By Special Permission of Messrs. #. M. Dent & Co.) 





A New Illustrator: Aubrey Beardsley 


rave over the velvety, fatty quality of the wood-engraved 
line, a quality which can be obtained from any process- 
block by careful printing, and which is not due to the artist 
at all. But here I find the distinct quality of a pen line, 
and of Mr. Beardsley’s pen line, which has been used by the 
artist and reproduced by the process-man in a truly extraor- 
dinary manner. The decorative borders also are very charm- 
ing. Mr. Beardsley has recognised and shown by his work that 
decoration means, not the production of three or four fine 
stock designs, and the printing of these in books, to which 
they have no earthly relation, on a hand-press ; but that decora- 
tion should be the individual and separate production of 
designs which really illustrate or decorate the page for which 
they were made, and that the artistic value of such designs is 
not lessened by the fact that they are quite as well, if not 
better, printed by steam than they have ever been by hand. 
Although in all of Mr. Beardsley’s drawings which I have 
so far seen there are signs of other men’s influence, I know 
no reason why this influence should not be apparent if the 
inventor of what we may consider the type is a worthy man 
to imitate. However, to say that Burne Jones, or even his 
far greater master Rossetti, invented what is vulgarly known 
as the Rossetti type, is absurd. They did not invent it: they 
have only recorded a type which is very common in this country, 
emphasising certain characteristics which no one had ever so 
emphasised before. Mr. Beardsley, in illustrating the “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” wished an appropriate type; he has taken the one 
which appealed to him most, and he was perfectly justified in 
doing so. But it seems to me that he has drawn such special 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING IN LINE AND WASH BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
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attention to it that this detracts 
from the otherwise great merit of 
his designs. However, in a series 
of portraits which I have seen, and 
in designs which he himself calls 
Japanesques, this type scarcely oc- 
curs at all. It is far more amusing 
to dwell upon one’s pleasure in a 
man’s work than upon what may 
seem its weaknesses, and though 
he has allowed recently a number 
of drawings to be printed elsewhere 
which are not worthy to be signed 
by him, some of. the little head- 
pieces, notably one of men in 
armour, seem to me, in execution 
as well as design, quite equal to 


‘ the best fifteenth-century work. 


Then, too, his little landscapes are 
altogether delightful : though they 
are conventional in the right sense, 
they are not imitations. But most 
interesting of all is his use of the 
single line, with which he weaves 
his drawings into an harmonious 
whole, joining extremes and recon- 
ciling what might be oppositions— 
leading, but not forcing, you pro- 
perly to regard the concentration of 
his motive. In his blacks, too, he 
has obtained a singularly interesting 
quality, and always disposes them 
so as to make a very perfect 
arabesque. Certainly, with the 
comparatively small amount of 
work which Mr. Beardsley has pro- 
duced, he has managed to appeal 
to artists—and what more could he 
wish ? JosEPH PENNELL. 


The illustrations from Mr. Beards- 
ley’s work in this number are: Sa- 
Jome, from the original belonging 
to the artist, Za Cigale, Les Reve- 
nants de Musique, the property of 
THE Stupio; Siegfried, from the 
original drawing belonging to Mr. 
Edward Burne Jones ; the frieze on 
page 10, from a pen-and-ink design, 
kindly lent by Mr. Robert Ross; 
and four blocks from Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co.’s new illustrated edition 
of Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” to be 
published in half-crown monthly 
parts, beginning in June next. 
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FROM A DRAWING IN ILLUSTRATION OF MR. OSCAR WILDE’s ‘‘ SALOME ” 
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Spitalfields Brocades 


PITALFIELDS BROCADES. BY 
LASENBY LIBERTY. 


To those in sympathy with the recent 

patriotic movement inaugurated on _be- 

half of the English Silk Brocade Industry of Spital- 

fields, it may be interesting to briefly recall a few 

incidents in regard to the introduction, gradual de- 

velopment, and subsequent decline of this beautiful 
art industry. 

Without attempting to trace the remote and 
semi-mythical origin of sericulture to China or 
other regions of the mystic East, where the rearing 
of the silk-worm and the process of silk-weaving 
were jealously guarded monopolies for untold 
centuries prior to the dawn of modern Western 
Civilisation, or to inquire too curiously whence 
came the etherial silken vestments so scathingly 
satirised by Juvenal for too lavishly displaying the 
personal charms. of the fair dames of ancient 
Greece and Rome, it is perhaps more practical to 
pass over to the days when Europe, through the 
enterprise of her adventurous medizeval navigators, 
once more joined hands with Far Cathay. From 
this era to the end of the fifteenth century seri- 
culture in Europe was definitely acclimatised, 





“OLD SATTEN, OLD TAFFETY, OR VELVET!” 
(“‘ Cryes of London,"" Tempest Collection) 
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obtaining favour first in the congenial climes of 
Italy and France. Following this historical and 
interesting re-introduction, sericulture and the 
manufacture of silken materials have gradually 
assumed the proportions of a vigorously pro- 
gressive European.industry. Even so far back as 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, the craft 
or mystery of silk-weaving was recognised as one of 
the most flourishing industries of France. But it 
was at a somewhat later period that it was carried 
from France over to England, where it did not 
assume any considerable importance until about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

In 1585 numbers of skilled Flemish weavers, 
driven over by the devastating War of Indepen- 
dence, sought and obtained refuge in Great Britain 
from the terrors of Spanish domination, and 
localised their cult, notably in and around the county 
of Norfolk, and particularly the process known as 
“flowered and striped” silk-weaving. Almost 
exactly one century later, the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes compelled thousands of the 
Huguenots of France to flee their native soil, and 
again a very large number of skilled Protestant 
workmen sought protection in England. Many 
among the Huguenot refugees were silk-weavers, 
and settled in Spitalfields. And although both the 
Flemish and Huguenot weavers formed indepen- 
dent coteries in other districts, yet Spitalfields from 
the first became, and to-day remains, the centre of 
hand-loom work in English-made silks. 

That until a comparatively recent date Spital- 
fields not only maintained but strengthened the 
important position it secured in the seventeenth 
century may be gathered from the fact that in the 
year 1825 the number of hand-looms in use in the 
district was estimated at 24,000, the number of 
persons employed 60,000, the amount of silk used 
one-and-a-half million pounds, and the average 
annual value of the work produced some 
4, 2,000,000 sterling. 

In the year 1860, however, the English silk 
trade suddenly lost the fostering care and _ fiscal 
protection which for two preceding centuries it 
had enjoyed. The “Cobden Treaty” ruined an 
erstwhile thriving industry by brusquely casting 
aside protective tariff rates without note of warning, 
and thus inviting competition with meretriciously 
cheaper Continental goods. In but a few short 
years the number of looms in Spitalfields was 
reduced to some 1200, and the operative weavers 
to about 4000. 

Had the competing Continental goods been 
frankly offered as of inferior quality as well as 
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lower in price, or had time been allowed for 
acquiring certain occult chemjcal mysteries and 
simulations to apply in our own method of manu- 
facture, the products of the Spitalfields looms 
could, doubtless, have held their ground. But 
owing to a pernicious and misleading practice, 
followed by the Continental manufacturers, of 
artificially weighting silk yarns during the process 
of scouring and dyeing, the competing silken fabrics 
were not for a while recognised as intrinsically 
The British silk-weavers suffered— 


(1) By the 
ep 
ei 


flooding of the 


inferior. 





4) 
| English mar- 
ket with infe- 
though 


lower- 





rior, 
albeit 
| priced goods, 
| and 
(2) By a 
subsequent 
fateful 
tion, a_ stern 
and just Ne- 
mesis, in the 
form of a with- 
drawal of pub- 
lic favour and 
demand for 
every kind of 
silken fabric. 
All silken fabrics, British and foreign alike, were 
avoided by reason of the discovery of the bad 
wearing quality of the artificially weighted foreign 
substitutes, which were too frequently represented 
and sold as Spitalfields silks. To these causes, 
and perhaps to want of judgment in the selection 
of designs, to which further allusion is made, are 
to be attributed the thirty long years of general 
avoidance by an ill-used public of silk materials 
applied to dress and upholstery purposes. 
Undoubtedly the present tendencies are toward 
revival. At the moment there is a coy and 
timorous advance in the direction of an acknow- 
ledgment of the intrinsic and comparatively un- 
assailable excellencies of Spitalfields brocades. 
These happy auguries are due to 
(1) The disinterested and patriotic interest 
awakened in royal and distinguished 
English gentlewomen, again exemplified 
since these lines were penned on the 
occasion of the recent visit to Spitalfields 
of H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck and 
Princess Victoria Mary ; 


re-ac- 











(2) The formation of a society devoting its 
efforts to secure a permanent revival of 
the British silk industries, known as the 
Silk Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and 

(3) The energy and intelligence of some few 
leading producers and distributors, who 
have realised that success largely depends 
on increased care in the selection and 
application of designs and colourings, 
and on a sustained and jealous regard for 

the technical 
excellence of 


the looms. 

The revivi- 
fying _influ- 
ences are al 
ready so bene- 
ficial that 
connoisseurs 
and experts, 
at recent Pub- 
lic and Trade 
Exhibitions 
of British - 
made Silks, 
hesitated to 
believe that a 
combinati o n 
of such artis- 
tic and perfect work could be produced by nine- 
teenth-century Englishmen, and not until after a 
visit to Spitalfields, an inspection of the looms, and 
of the sumptuous and dainty fabrics slowly growing 
under the deft hands of the weavers, was convic- 
tion brought home. 

There never has been any sufficient ground on 
which to claim superiority for technical excellence 
in Continental work, though unfortunately there 
has been, at a comparatively recent date, a too- 
well-founded prejudice in favour of French designs. 
But with the |huge advances made in decorative 
colour and design that within the last few decades 
have raised our national decorative arts to a higher 
level than that of the Continental schools, this 
barrier will inevitably be broken down. It has, 
indeed, already occurred in the case of other home 
textile industries, such as the machine-made laces 
of Nottingham and Leicester. 

Spitalfields brocades are woven both for purposes 
of dress and furnishing, the products of the looms 
being about equally divided between the two. For 
these the general designs are supplied from many 
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and various sources but each English manufacturing silk 
house of importance, and one or two enterprising retail houses, 
employ for their individual and exclusive use their own staff 
of designers ; whilst the services of the most celebrated deco- 
rative artists of the day are enlisted for special requirements. 
Indeed, among our leading modern designers there are few 
who have not on occasion supplied motives for Spitalfields 
looms. 

It is eminently satisfactory to know that Englishmen them- 
selves are now supplying the more important designs for silk 
manufacturers, and that it is no longer necessary to lean on 
others for artistic inspiration. If all were patriotically united 
to support indigenous art it would soon be found possible to 
dispense entirely with foreign aid, and to produce in every 
direction more characteristic and beautiful work ; and if de- 
signers, especially those of the younger generation, would deign 
to study more carefully the technical side of their art, they 
would find manufacturers more willing to afford them oppor- 
tunity and substantial support. There would then be no 
grounds for the reproach that English designers are too often 
impractical artists, knowing nothing of 
the technical difficulties that must be 
overcome ; nor for the opinion that only 
foreigners know how to design for tex- 
tiles, because they alone by study, 
patience, and perseverance, have learned 
to master the mechanical processes by 
which designs must ultimately be re- 
produced. Unquestionably the prefer- 
ence heretofore given to French designers 
has been due to the care they bestowed 
on the technical as well as on the 
esthetic side of design. The true artist- 
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NO. 3 


craftsman of course 
should be able to pro- 
duce a work of art 
within the artificial 
limits of mechanical 
reproduction. But, as 
has been seen, owing 
perchance to facilitics 
for comparison af- 
forded by the various 
international —_ exhibi- 
tions, the opening of 
the  flood-gates of 
Eastern motives in 
colour and design, and 
to the impetus given 
to technical education, 
a slowly extending 
circle of highly cul- 
tured and technically 
competent English de- 





signers has been formed That they have succeeded is seen 
in the fact that the most intelligent among our manufacturers 
are now anxious to avail themselves of the services of English 
designers. 

The styles of design used for Spitalfields silks vary con- 
siderably (see illustrations 1, 2, and 3). One well-known firm 
of high repute has shown itself equal to well-nigh every problem 
caprice or necessity could provoke, from an unpretentious dress 
brocade having a simple motive repeated at regular and near 
intervals (see illustrations 4 and 5) to the richest altar-cloths 
and ecclesiastical vestments, necessitating designs of the most 
irregular and intricate character, in some instances without a 
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Spitalfields Brocades 


repeat over a surface measuring some 7} feet by 
54 feet. As a general rule, designs for brocades 
consist of repeats varying in width from about 
10 inches to 63 inches. ‘The smaller repeats are 
of course more suitable for personal, and the larger 
for furnishing, draperies. 

The following almost bewildering multiplicity of 
detail relates to, and is necessary in, the production 
of an ordinary silk brocade design known as the 
“Cheltenham,” measuring some 23 inches in width. 

The “warp” of silk, which afterwards becomes 
the “length” of the fabric, consists of 19,680 
tightly stretched parallel silk threads. 

The shuttles, each carrying a transverse silk 
thread, or “ weft,” interlace and pass through arti- 
ficially contrived openings in the warp six thousand 
times in one yard of work. 

Attached to and over the loom is an appliance 
which automatically arranges the design, and con- 
tains 1200 hooks, 1200 needles, and 1200 springs, 
all in direct connection with a 
“‘treadle,” which is worked by the 
foot of the and sets in 
motion a cylinder round which 
revolve 4572 cards. Each of the 
cards is perforated with holes at 
apart carrying, 


weaver 


varying distances 
one or other of the 19,680 threads 
forming the “ warp” and regulating 
the formation of the design. The 
cards pass in an endless band, and 
by means of the irregularities in 
the perforations cause the divisions in the warp 
through which the shuttles pass. These 4572 
cards, which form the pattern, measure, when un- 
coiled, about 500 yards in length, and must all 
pass once over the cylinder to complete one length 
in the design, measuring 14 inches, and for each 
additional length of 14 inches this process must 
be repeated. The cards used in one design are not 
applicable to any other. 

The foot of the weaver keeps in movement the 
whole of this complicated arrangement, and on 
his busy fingers and quick eye depend the re- 
gularity and perfectness of the work, as it is he 
who must detect perchance a broken thread which 
he must stay to replace, or some irregularity of 
surface in one of the many hundreds cf threads 
necessitating its being cut out and replaced before 
it become a part of the material and destroy the 
even perfection of the work. 

The silk used for the Spitalfields brocades is of 
the finest ; it is not to be excelled for purity and 
quality; for “thrown” silk only is used, and not 





No. 6 


the cheaper and less durable “spun” silk. More 
over, it is dyed in England, which should give an 
assurance that it is not weighted. 

The best pure raw silk is imported from China, 
Italy, and France, India silk not being of sufti- 
ciently fine quality. The British climate has not 
been found favourable for sericulture, as the larva 
hatches before the mulberry leaf is out, and thus 
the young silk-worm loses its natural food at a 
period when it is most needed. 
bulk of the silk imported is already 
“thrown.” No “throwing” is now done in 
London, although the silk throwsters of London 
(see illustration of arms, No. 6) were once a large 
and influential body. Derby is still, however, an 
important centre engaged in the English silk 
throwing industry. 

A skein of silk, weighing about 1} ounces, con- 
tains about 12,000 yards of thrown silk, and as 
this thrown thread consists of ten or more original 
threads wound together, the skein 
contains about 120,000 yards of 
silk thread, as it comes from the 
worm. Each cocoon yields about 
400 yards of silk, so that a skein 
of thrown silk, weighing about 1} 
ounces, contains the produce of ° 
about 300 cocoons. 

French raw silk is of a golden 
colour, Italian is somewhat 
“creamy,” and Chinese is white. 
The Italian was at one time white, 
but owing to a disease among Italian silk-worms, 
Japanese silk-worms were introduced, and Italian 
silk has since assumed a creamy tint. 

Besides the pure silk brocade industry of Spital- 
fields, many other centres of silk manufacture have 
recently developed in Great Britain. And this sup- 
ports the opinion that attention to the artistic side 
in manufacture results in commercial advantage, 
for all the progressive centres have developed by 
reason of a marked advance in the art character of 
the work. 

In these, silk, for the most part, is worked up in 
skilful combination with less costly materials, such 
as wool and cotton, frankly and without any pre- 
tence that the resulting material is other than an 
admixture. Some of these combinations are really 
beautiful, both in design and colour, and open out 
a field for the supply of charming tissues at modest 
cost. Macclesfield, Braintree, Sudbury, and Leek, 
in England, Strathavon, Ayr, and Glasgow, in 
Scotland, and Belfast, in Ireland, may be mentioned 
in connection with this work. 


The 
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It is a widely accepted opinion that in the future 
a more general use of silken fabrics is assured. 
Should this forecast prove correct, the permanent 
revival of the Spitalfields industry would seem to 
depend entirely upon the intelligence and discre- 
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DESIGNED BY R, ANNING BELL 


tion shown by the English producing and distri- 
buting firms in the selection of appropriate designs. 
Our weavers are capable; our mechanical appli- 
ances efficient. On these grounds we are, perhaps, 
more than the equals of our Continental competi- 
tors. The ultimate solution of the problem 
appears, therefore, to rest upon comparative artistic 
merit, and if British-made silks excel in this, they 
must command success, The converse is equally 
true. This may be more readily realised by 
remembering that, however rich and perfect in 
technical qualities a silken fabric may be, if it fail 
in colour and design it does not fulfil the essential 
object of its creation ; even were the cost of two 
competing materials equal, preference would be 
given to a technically inferior material, which 
secured the more important essentials of superior 
beauty and harmony in design and colour. 

A patriotic and discriminating few already insist 
on the advantages of English-made silks ; it rests 
with the English designers, manufacturers, and 
distributors to convince the many they can secure 
equal intrinsic value and better design ahd colour 
in silks of English manufacture. Then will the 
sumptuous and dainty creations of the Spitalfields 
looms once more become a permanent and im- 
portant source of national benefit and legitimate 
pride. LASENBY LIBERTY. 
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Designing for Book-Plates 


ESIGNING FOR BOOK- 
PLATES; WITH SOME 
RECENT EXAMPLES. 


To a collector of “ Ex-Libris” it. 
seems barely possible that the term book- 
plate could be taken to denote an illustration 
to a book; yet the limitation of the compound 
word to ‘‘a name-label which denotes ownership ” 
is obviously but the usage of a comparatively small 
body of book-collectors. The technical phrase 
“Ex-Libris” is even more vague in its literal sense, 
and as an example of a peculiarly barbarous adapta- 
tion of Latin, used now as a singular noun, now as 
a plural, and sometimes as an adjective, is in- 
defensible, even if the questionable choice of 
“Ex” for “E” be pardoned; in spite of its. 
acceptation by Continental and English specialists, 
the expression is ugly and inexact. It is too late, 
however, to quarrel with the word, since the thing 
it suggests is definite enough. Not only are book- 
plates already extant in large numbers ; it is said 
one English collection numbers nearly 100,000 
varieties ; but the fashion for making new ones is 
spreading rapidly. The cult of the collector is 
popular, and many who own but a few books are 
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proud to insert therein a specially designed label, 
which bears a legend as grandiloquent as if a 
mighty library were its home. Ex-Libris Societies. 
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in London and Berlin have raised the fad to an 
accepted position; and in 


France, Germany, 
Sweden, the United 
States, and Great 
Britain, mono- 
graphs in bulky 
tomes, pamphlets, 
and magazine arti- 
cles, are accumula- 
ting to fill pages of 
bibliography. 

That the artistic 
level of the mass 
of plates is high 
cannot be said. A 
few, indeed, an- 
cient and modern, 
are worthy of con- 
sideration ; a large 
number are inter- 
esting either by as- 
sociation, or from 
their fanciful con- 





ceits ; 
but 
the majority are either tame heraldic 
emblazonments, or feeble devices of 
mean design, poorly executed. 

As the cheapness of photo-en- 
graved blocks has brought book- 
plates within the reach of every one, 
their preparation may soon become 
a recognised branch of design. 
Hitherto, except in a few cases where 
draughtsmen of note have executed ' 
a book-plate for a gift to a personal 
friend, they display little more than 
the skill of the average mechanic. 
The splendid exceptions which oc- 4 A 
cur from the time of Albert Diirer to \ 
that of Mr. C. W. Sherborn are but 
isolated instances, which only serve 
to emphasise the poverty of the rest. 
There is no reason, however, why 
the subject should be deemed be- 
neath the attention of pen-draughts- 
Many wealthy book-collectors 
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men. 


are willing to pay for designs at 
least as much as a publisher would 
give for similar work ; and the book- 
plate itself, although but a trivial thing, has some 
relation to scholarship, which dignifies and raises it 
to a higher place than is usually accorded to 
mere commercial decoration in black and white. 





Designing for Book-Plates 


The habit of making any sketch serve for a 
book-plate, by the addition (usually upon a scroll 
or cartouche) of its owner’s name, common as it is, 
cannot be defended. A picture, however dainty 
or clever, is but cheapened by its frequent occur- 
rence ; besides, the decorative quality which should 
distinguish such a label is absent, as a rule, in 
an ordinary picture. The essentials of the non- 
armorial book-plate seem to be, first, that the de- 
vice be in itself a suitable decoration for its 
intended position ; next, that its subject is dis- 
tinctly relevant to its purpose; and also, that it is 
individual both in its motive and in the way it 
denotes its owner’s position or tastes. Further- 
more, it should show his name clearly legible, and 
whatever motto or legend it bears should be strictly 
in keeping with its theme. 

So far, we have touched chiefly the choice of 
subject, which is less important, at least from one 
point of view, than its treatment. A book-plate 
should not be a mere picture. To say that decora- 
tion should at least be decorative is a truism that, 
obvious though it appears, is constantly ignored. 
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It is clearly essential that in heraldic plates 


decorative treatment should be invariably adopted ; 
yet we find the motives, which a glance at old 
German plates, or the illustrations to Foster's 
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Designing for Book-Plates 


Heraldry prove to be superbly capable, set forth 
meanly and without spirit. Apart from the artistic 
rendering it may be 
questioned if a book- 
plate entirely heraldic 
in character is suf- 
ficiently personal. 

It is true that when 
properly quartered, and 
set forth with due at- 
tention to the science, 
the actual “ John 
Smith” entitled to 
bear arms is_ clearly 
distinguished—at least, 
to one skilled in her- 
aldry—from others of 
his family. Yet we 
often find, the family 
arms passed on with- 
out alteration from 
father to son; whether 
Samuel Wilberforce (to 
take an actual instance) 
is the abolitionist, or his grandfather, is not indi- 
cated by the plate itself, although experts can make 
a shrewd guess of its date from the character of the 
ornament. But it seems fair to ask that the ideal 
plate, whether it 
take cognisance 
of the owner's 
coat of arms or 
not, should do 
more than this, 
and by symbol, 
allegory, or motto, 
should convey a 
hint of its owner's 
taste or occupa- 
tion. This does 
not necessarily 
imply that a de- 
sign known to 
experts as “ Pic- 
torial” is preferable to an heraldic one ; but rather 
that the properly displayed arms should be a fea- 
ture of the plate and not its sole object. 

Thus an ardent collector of old books might 
fitly choose an ancient style of bookish ornament 
or lettering; a modern book-lover might select 
some newer treatment of his hobby: an angler, 
a musician, or a painter, as many instances show, 
can easily find appropriate devices to suggest their 
various pursuits. One whose studies are scientific 
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should be distinguished from a student of the 
drama ; the general reader ‘might prefer an eclectic 
design; while the 
specialist would rigidly 
limit the artist to his 
particular theme — 
poetry, history, either 
of the sciences or 
’ologies, whichever it 
might happen to be. 
Its decoration,simple 
or complex, must at 
least be consistent, and 
with ordered balance of 
parts, to be successful. 
A ruined abbey with a 
foreground showing a 
classical statue,  sur- 
rounded by herbage, 
wherein rest, more or 
less gracefully, some 
books, the portrait of 


BOOK-PLATE OF FRED TREHAWK DAVIES, DESIGNED BY the owner, and a label 
HERBERT P. 


— bearing his name, is 
not happy as decoration, nor in its jumble of 
incongruous details a consistent attempt to an- 
nounce anything worth proclaiming. Better a few 
lines of decent type, recording the bare facts, than 
such a label. Neither can a scratchy device of a 
coat of arms, with the name in old English or 
italic letters below, be accepted as a design, or 
even aS a 
decent sub- 
stitute for 
one. 

We have 
seen that a 
picture 
forced into 
use as a 
book - plate 
by the ad- 
dition of a 
name __be- 
low, or dis- 
played upon CLUB : LIBRARY. | 


a scroll ae sere 





across a 
portion of 
its surface, 
should be equally far from the ideal—apart from 
the fact that a picture, even if it be good, should not 
be vulgarised by its constant reappearance, and if 
bad, were best not multiplied. In considering a 
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Designing for Book-plates 


book-plate, experience shows that some obedience 
to artistic convention is essential. If a definite 
style be chosen—Rococo, Gothic, Italian, modern 
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DESIGNED BY WARRINGTON HOGG 


Queen Anne, Japanese, it matters not—then the 
lettering and the whole shape of the design, as well 
as its smallest detail, should be in harmony. ‘This 
is especially true of the lettering. It is easier for 


design quaint or rustic 


an untrained hand _ to 
characters, but many a fine device is ruined by the 
addition of vulgar letters. Perfect symmetry and 
a choice of type in harmony with the style of the 
design itself are matters of the first importance. 
One has but to study the trifling works of Diirer 
or Holbein to realise how a great master makes 
the most trivial subject comparatively important 
by his treatment. But greatness is not necessarily 
gained by choosing lofty motives. To crowd into 
a few square inches such mighty 
and Death, is often mere bathos, save in the rare 
instances where masterly conception enforced by 
adequate craft escapes the danger. On the other 
hand, the hackneyed symbols of the book-lover 
—a reading figure, a pile of volumes, an hour-glass, 


themes as Time 


midnight lamps, and the rest of common “ pro- 
perties,” require much novelty in handling to be 
acceptable. In a book-plate, as indeed in any 
work of art, the most commonplace theme may be 
treated in a way that makes it noble; but to do 
this requires a master. Not only in choice of 
the device itself, but in the motto (which seems 
to-day a necessary part of the book-plate), should it 
escape the obvious. Trite quotations, such as “ The 
wicked man borroweth and payeth not again,” 
“Old friends, old books,” and the like, do not 
gain in force by their constant reappearance. If 
the motto is intended to be pertinent, it should be 
fairly novel. It is not necessary to hunt through 
a collection of book-plates to be sure that such 
lines from the English Bible, from Shakespeare, 
and the best known authors, as form the stock- 
in-trade of books of Ziegant Extracts, have been 
extracted, elegantly or inelegantly, often enough. 
Better a phrase invented for an occasion than a 
“mighty line” which is already on a score of 
previous book-plates. 

The more one studies the German book-plate, 
the more it seems, despite its redundancy of detail, 
that the style which came into being with the early 
printed books is still difficult to beat. True, that 
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to use in books with the favourite half-tone illus- 

trations on highly-glazed paper, the bold line of 

Diirer appears coarse ; but, on the other hand, to 
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The Fitzroy Picture Society 


take the opposite extreme, the thin elegance of a 
Flaxman outline seems always an _ exotic in 
English art; while the naturalistic detail of the 
so-called American style—such as once raged 
rampant around sketches set askew or overlapping 
each other—is so beloved of the advertiser that it 
suggests at first sight a label for a patent medicine 
or a Sunday-school reward card. Not that one 
need be limited to a few styles. Even Japanese 
decoration may be not unfitly chosen, especially 
the French variety—half-Japanese, half-Gothic— 
that so influences the designs of Grasset or Carlos 
Schwabe. ‘The Rococo has its admirers, and 
boasts a long pedigree of famous book-plates, 
including the much-over-praised Chippendale 
style ; while the neo-Gothic, that curious Renas- 
cence of the nineteenth century, which finds its 
chief exponents in the pre-Raphaelites or in Burne 
Jones, seems to be rarely used: hardly a single 
important example may be found; yet one would 
have thought that it was the most likely style to 
be popular with modern book collectors. 

Rossetti, it would seem, never designed a plate. 
Mr. Burne Jones has made one graceful little label, 
but it has hardly a trace of the qualities associated 
with his work. Mr. Walter Crane’s book-plates, 
good as they are, are not by any means above 
the average of his work; and Mr. Selwyn Image 
so far has not used his individual talent in this 
field. Mr. Stacy Marks’ clever drawings are not 
essentially book-plates; but the one instance by 


Sir John Millais is, if not an ideal plate, full of - 


decorative quality, and above all a label with a de- 
vice, not a picture. The designs of Mr. Sherborn 
are, as a rule, intensely German in feeling ; indeed, 
their beauty consists more in their exquisite craft 
and the vivid re-creation of forms used before, than 
in their actual design. The plates of Mr. Erat 
Harrison, Mr. John D. Batten, Mr. Alan Wright, 
Mr. Herbert Horne, Mr. Leslie Brooke, Mr. R. 
Anning Bell, and some few others, should be added 
to those already quoted as exceptionally good ; 
but considering the growing popularity of the craze, 
which seems yet far from its zenith, those already 
attracted to it are small in number, however capable 
in degree. Here it would be invidious to estimate 
the relative value of the designs which, owing to 
the courtesy of the various artists, accompany this 
paper; and it must suffice to call attention to 
them on their own merits, and to emphasise their 
dissimilar treatment as a healthy sign of individual 
effort to produce new types that fulfil more or less 
the requirements we have suggested, and are in each 
case distinctly decorative in themselves. G.W. 
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HE FIRST PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE FITZROY PICTURE SO- 
CIETY. 


In these days of cheap colour-printing 
it has long been a matter for regret, that the few 
pictures published in large size for the adornment 
of schoolrooms or similar purposes, were, as a rule, 
of the ordinary German style, and not peculiarly 
good at that. The Fitzroy Picture Society, there- 
fore, in issuing a series after originals by Messrs. 
Selwyn Image, Heywood Sumner, and C. W. Whall, 
are not merely attempting for almost the first time 
to produce at a low cost large pictures which are 
decorative as well as pictorial; but are doing it in 
a way that leaves little chance of successful rivalry. 

With the one exception of a series of Scripture 
cartoons in gold and monochrome designed by 
W. Gunston, the style of work hitherto deemed 
appropriate for this purpose is not merely crude 
in colour, sickly in its sentimentality, and almost 
beneath contempt as art, but singularly ineffective 
as wall decoration. These under notice are drawn 
in bold black lines, and printed in simple flat 
colours, but are yet brilliant and rich, besides 
being distinguished by a certain originality of treat- 
ment we have learned to expect from the artists. 
Therefore they are not only excellent pictures in 
themselves, but adorn a room to an unusual degree. 

The Annunciation, by Mr. Selwyn Image, as the 
reduced drawing shows, is a fine composition, simple 
in its treatment and yet preserving the dignity which 
should surely be an essential feature of Christian 
art. The scheme of colour is deep and vivid, the 
red of the angel’s wings and the halo that encircles 
the Virgin’s head, with the broken blues and greens 
of the foliage being notable for transparent full 
colour, rare in chromo-lithography. The cartoons 
(46 x 31) are published at 4s. 6d. each; a set of 
three, “ Jesus Hominum Salvator,” 13s. 6d. They 
are also issued mounted and varnished at 16s. 6d. 
the set; mounted and stretched and varnished at 
22s. 6d.; and glazed in plain oak frames at £2 5s. 
the set or 15s. each. 

The panels of “ Zhe Four Seasons,” designed by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner, make a capital quartet for 
the decoration, not merely of a schoolroom but for 
home use. They are bright as a Walter Crane toy- 
book, but here, as there, the gaiety of colour escapes 
vulgarity. Well chosen mottoes from Swinburne, 
Christina Rosetti, Keats, and Shakespeare run on 
friezes above and below each picture, which is 
33% 17, the prices being 2s. 6d¢. separately, ros. 
for the set; or in various mountings like the first 
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set noticed, at 14s., 185., and £2 6s. respec- 
tively. 

Another set, Mighty Men of tie Old Testament, 
also by Mr. Heywood Sumner, shows singularly 
unhackneyed expression of the themes, which are. 
nevertheless, highly conventional in treatment, and 
enclosed in decorative borders that impart a feeling 
of completion to the design. Zhe Judgment of 
Solomon is specially worthy of note for its symme- 
trical arrangement of the figures at either side of 
the youthful king. By a happy use of sufficient 
archeological detail to give local colour—the designs 
are quite distinct in style from the “old masters” 
with their marvellous costumes of shapeless robes in 
vivid colours, which heretofore have been considered 
essential in draping all the actors in Biblical story, 
without regard to their nationality or period. The 
David and Goliath is also a new and effective 
grouping of an often-painted subject—whether the 
solid black figure of the giant’s attendant is entirely 
successful may be open to question ; but the set as 
a whole deserves almost unqualified praise. 

The Pattern Life, by Mr. Christopher W. Whall, 
the last series to be noticed, is uniform in size and 
price with that by Mr. Selwyn Image—but its 
drawings are more pictorial in character. The charm 
that distinguishes Mr. Whall’s drawing is apparent, 
and the colour, notably in the Zesson of the Cross, 
is admirable. The touch of childish trouble in the 
little figure at the foot of the Cross crying over its 
slate whereon two and two make five, is a happy 
one, that recalls the naive treatment.of the old 
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then enlarged ; owing very possibly to his fond- 
ness for broken line, which is a little confusing 
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FROM THE “JESUS HOMINUM SALVATOR” SERIES, 
BY SELWYN IMAGE 


and spotty for work on this scale. But any minor 
blemishes are too trivial to 
notice if weighed against the 
undoubted success of the 
whole of the various series. 
We trust the Fitzroy Picture 
Society (20 Fitzroy Street, 
London, W.) will find their 
excellent effort so warmly 
supported by the _ public, 
that they may issue many 
more works of a_ similar 
character. It would be pos- 
sible to use the pictures for 
permanent wall decoration, 
and as secular subjects are 
included, not only should 











FROM THE ‘‘ MIGHTY MEN” SERIES, BY HEYWOOD SUMNER 


Dutch illustrators. Mr. Whall’s pictures have a 
certain air of being wrought to a smaller size and 





nurseries and _ schoolrooms 
be rendered more habitable 
by their use, but they may 
help to impart bright colour 
to halls, staircase, and other parts of private houses, 
that are too often dull and gloomy. 
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HISTORY OF FURNITURE.* 


A CENTURY ago the author of such a 

work as this would probably have en- 

titled it “Contributions towards a 

History of Furniture,” or in some way expressed 
the 4 limits which Mr. Litchfield in a notably 
modest preface has recognised. For the subject is 
too vast for any one volume to exhaust; yet as to 
do it full justice would require many thousands of 
illustrations, we can 
but be grateful for this 
hand-book, which is 
valuable as a standard 
work of reference, and 
by no means inade- 
quate as a rapid survey 
of the huge period it 
covers. The illustra- 
tions are obviously 
chosen from. all sorts 
of sources, and have a 
tendency, as in most 
of their class, to re- 
present not so much 
the common average 
of any period, as those 
special pieces which 
may be called “mu. 
seum” specimens. To 
one deeply interested 
in the domestic arts, 
the common articles 
used in ordinary house- 
holds are far more at- 
tractive than gorgeous 
master-pieces made for 
special purposes. Yet 
one must not too 
hastily assume that 
some of the most elaborate specimens were com- 
missioned for palaces or mansions. The pride of 
the craftsman in his art, has before now led him 
to expend his most prolonged labour on articles 
fer his own home. When furniture was handed 
down as an heirloom, and the tenants succeeded 
each other under the same roof—a special chest, 
or armoire, was held worthy the expenditure 
of much skill, Now our migratory habits, the 
separate household which each newly-married pair 
deem the first essential, and a thousand other 


* ‘Tllustrated History of Furniture.’ By FrepErRick 
LitcHFIELD. Second Edition. London: Truslove and 
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THEODORE HOOK'S CHAIR 
(From Litchfield's *‘ History of Furniture’’) 


influences, help to extend a demand for average 
ather than unique work. Yet we have no right to 
quarrel with an author for choosing his own point 
of view, and while awaiting a book that shall present 
— if it be possible to do so—the common furniture 
of every period, it is pleasant to find gathered to- 
day so many typical examples of the more ornate 
products of many ages. The first impression of 
such a book is apt to be—that the taste of past 
times is greatly overrated but that may be owing 
in part to the fact that 
isolated examples are 
apt to assume a certain 
arrogant importance 
that would not be ap- 
parent if we saw them 
with the surroundings 
of their own period. 
It is even possible that 
such a monstrous ob- 
ject as the State chair 
from the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion (page 235), might 
be comparatively un- 
obtrusive with the 
hangings and carpets 
that were no doubt 
part of its original 
environment. 
Whatever the short- 
comings of 1893, it is 
with a shudder of relief 
that one thinks of Tot- 
tenham Court Road at 
its worst, beside the 
decorative orgies of 
1851. Not that all the 
werk of that vicious 
period — vicious _ be- 
cause it professed an 
earnest desire for art, and produced mere extrava- 
gance—was either poor design or bad craft. But 
most of its important pieces, even those included 
in this volume, are examples of everything to avoid, 
and so far as personal experience goes, the average 
furniture of the dwelling was distinctly feeble. Even 
the plainer pieces, which because they have less bad 
decoration are therefore so much better, show little 
appreciation of beautiful proportions, of fit and 
straightforward joinery, or of elegant line; but are 
bent on displaying their cost, and using as much 
polish and ornament as the price will allow, rather 
than aiming for utility first, and then for as much 
beauty as can be preserved without sacrificing 
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A History of Furniture 


essentials. The book commences with an accurate, 
if fragmentary, account of ancient furniture, drawn 
chiefly from Biblical sources and from Assyrian and 





A SPANISH COFFER, XVIITH CENTURY 


classic sculptures. Inthe next section, the Middle 
Ages, we find more illustrations from the objects 
themselves, although these are, as a rule, confined 
to chairs of State, and may be almost regarded as 
architectural features that were by accident mov- 
able, than as genuine pieces of furniture. As how- 
ever we draw nearer our own times, armories and 


cupboards, settles and chests appear, unti with the 
Renaissance we are fairly in a period that has sur- 
vived in thousands of examples. Here, at every 


(From Litchfield’s ** History of Furniture”) 


turn, are suggestions to adopt, notably the treatment 
of a coffer, on page 53, and also styles to avoid, 
such as the Italian chairs (page 54), which, excellent 
as they are in design, could it be considered apart 
from their use, are bad as chairs. French furniture 
figures largely, some of it excellent; some to be 
quite fair, not worthy of imitation. Among the 
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older examples which supply hints for modern 
adaptation is a superb Spanish coffer, which, by 
the courtesy of the publishers, we reproduce here. 
Although it would be unwise to hold it up as 
a good model to imitate blindly, the treatment of 
its wrought-iron work and the general structure 
are worth study. The connecting rails, mortised 
into spirally turned pillars, hardly harmonise with 
the rectangular idea elsewhere preserved. 

Another example we are allowed to include is a 
chair that once belonged to Theodore Hook ; if 
it be a little more massive than modern taste 
requires, it is not so archaic but that a facsimile 
would go well with many styles in use to-day. 

A volume covering so much ground cannot be 
hastily noticed ; indeed a whole number of THE 
Srup10 might be filled with criticism directly bear- 
ing upon it, without adequately describing a tenth 
of its contents. The notes on pianofortes, in the 
appendix, covering but a couple of pages,,would 
provoke columns of annotations. All we can say 
here is, that so far as it goes it is marvellous 
how much Mr. Litchfield has brought together 
in this most useful book. Not merely should those 
concerned in the manufacture of furniture have 
a copy always near at hand, but the artist, the 
stage-manager—even the working journalist who 
has once seen it—will not be content until he 
places it among those books which are even more 
valuable for the ideas they suggest indirectly than 
for those they actually record and illustrate. 


HE NEWLYN POINT OF VIEW. 
BY A NEWLYN PAINTER. 


THOSE who live in glass houses are 

warned that they should not throw 

stones ; therefore, what should be said to those 

who paint in them, that they may order their speech 

so that no hard word of petrified criticism may crash 

through the frail crystal shelter such as that each 

Newlyn artist hath set up over him wherewith to 

keep him from the bitter east wind when it comes 

shod with knives and razors or when the western 
gales seek to empty the Atlantic on him. 

But if the weather-proof artist that I have de- 
scribed be impervious to the rude attacks of Nature, 
he is obviously the more susceptible to the rude 
attacks of man; he is a beacon upon a hill, the 
focus of critical eyes, and this would or might dis- 
concert him were it not for that widely comforting 
thought that, after all, we are all in the same box, 
or at least under similar bell glasses. Beneath all 
of which there lieth an obvious allegory that hath 
for its practical. moral the reflection that the artist 
who would speak of his neighbour’s works must 
first seek to enter into sympathy therewith, and 
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then give to the world his friend’s point of view. 
At least, that must be the spirit of these lines, in 
which I fear there can be neither smart writing nor 
critical superiority—you see, perceptive reader, my 
glass house cannot afford it. 

What would be called, in the language of official 
criticism, the most important picture from Newlyn 
is undoubtedly Mr. Bramley’s large canvas, whereon 
he has poured out all the purple and gold of a 
refulgent autumn evening ; the sun streams in even- 
ing glory over the same bay which two years ago 
formed the grey background to the sad procession 
of a child’s funeral. This year the heavens and 
the earth are called upon to rejoice over a jubilee 
of married happiness—the golden wedding of an 
ancient village couple, to whom flowers and good 
wishes are being offered by children and children’s 
children. But it is the decorative and impression- 
istic problem that Mr. Bramley has set himself to 
solve more even than the dramatic or story-telling 
side. His artistic motive lies in the apparently 
paradoxical effect which his vehemently golden 
background has in creating purple in his fore- 
ground. Thus, Nature and Mr. Bramley can set 
at naught the most hoary traditions of advancing 
and retiring colour. 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., perhaps ought to 
have come first because of the dignity attached to 
his association, but his picture is several inches 
smaller than Mr. Bramley’s, and then, criticism 
being governed primarily by the science of mensu- 
ration, he must accept my apologies. Mr. Forbes 
also set himself a difficult problem, and, as all 
its difficulty does not set itself forth in this pic- 
ture, it is but justice that it should be recorded. 
Mr. Forbes, like Mr. Noah, had in the first place 
to build him an ark, from the unstable deck ot 
which he has painted a sea-scape looking land- 
wards. It is the evening of a grey day; the sun 
has passed behind a sombre hill; the light at 
the pier-head is just beginning to assert itself 
through the gathering twilight ; a boat is entering 
the harbour propelled by the occult lurching of a 
stalwart lad in the manner known to mariners 
as sculling; another man is winding in his line. 
Over the whole the blue veil of evening is falling. 

And nowI am not sure that Mr. John Da Costa’s 
picture is not larger than Mr. Forbes’s. Really this 
system of criticism would almost want a surveyor, 
but then it is so necessary that “important pictures ” 
have their proper position assigned to them. Any- 
how, this only represents a marriage hymn, picto- 
rially rather than allegorically conside: 4. Two 
little flower-bearing damsels in white precede, 
down some marble steps, a white-robed and veiled 
bride. 

Mr. Chevalier Tayler relaxes his mini from the 
strain of painting a spiritual picture y giving to 
the world a representation of the masculine resi- 
duum of a dinner-party—discussing wine, shall we 
say? It isa summer evening and the azure grey 
twilight makes the candles ruddy, and there is a 
pleasant sparkle of glass and silver between the 
sable-coated diners. 
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The Grafton Gallery 


HE GRAFTON GALLERY. A 
SUMMARY. BY C. W. FURSE. 


So much interest has been taken in 

the rapier v. bayonet exercises of D.S.M. 

and Mr. Harry Quilter, that it would be 

an impertinence to again refer at length to M. 
Degas’ Adsinthe, or Au Café,as we are now told is 
its real name; but with the exception of Mr. 
Whistler, M. Degas, M. Segantini, M. Raffaelli, 
and perhaps here and there an odd canvas, there 
is not much in the Grafton Gallery that is parti- 
cularly stimulating to write about. At my first 
visit I felt a thrill of pleasure on seeing an ex- 
hibition in London with so little of the grande 
machine about it. The pictures had not that 
3urlington House air, as of toothless old women 
mumbling sentimentalities, and there did seem to 
be some effort, some vitality, and in the result a 
certain meed of success. But a second visit was 
not so satisfactory, and at the third something of 
that strident garrulity, that one is beginning to 
associate with a good deal of work in the New 
Salon, began to assert itself, and made one pause 
to reflect where all this struggling and jostling 
to attain fame in the vanguard of originality was 
going to end, and when it had ended, what chance 
there was of Art coming in. The unfortunate 
student, indeed, anxious for guidance, has fallen 
on troublous times: for no sooner has he emanci- 
pated himself from the stagnant influences of the 
Academy, than he finds himself téssed hither and 
thither in a whirlpool of mushroom schools, who 
are vibrists to-day, rosicrucians to-morrow, and 
Turkey-carpet-cum-Jap the day after. And in the 
hideous confusion of these half-digested ideas, he 
will, if his personality is not a strong one, be 
gathered again to the fold, with this difference, that 
whereas in earlier days he was associated with the 
costume model picture, he now will tread the path 
of Newlyn, finding in it a glorious compromise that 
combines all the dulness of the grande machine 
with that total lack of scholarship that characterises 
the more modern developments. It cannot be too 
clearly understood that while the envelope of 
pictorial art is temporal, evanescent, marking 
daintily the change of ideas throughout the course 
of centuries, its great principles are eternal. And 
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I desire to call attention to one of the great prin- 
ciples that seems to underlie all the work of the old 
masters—their respect for the conventional limits 
of the medium they adopted. 

To any student of the National Gallery there is 
a definite continuity of purpose in the work of the 
Venetians, the Spaniards, the Dutchmen, and our 
English eighteenth-century painters—they were all 
obviously in love with their material, oil-paint— 
they revelled in its capacity for spontaneous ex- 
pression, they used it with the simplicity of children 
to follow fluently the forms they were endeavouring 
to render, they never made a parade of it which 
could be called “mere technique,” an exhibition 
of cunning to be admired by itself for itself, but 
thoroughly understanding that the means of ex- 
pression could in no way be separated from the 
thing expressed, they taught themselves to see 
form and colour in that particular way which was 
best adapted for their representation in the medium, 
so that in the end the expression became part and 
parcel of the thought, inseverable from it. This 
recognition and delight in the limitations of the 
medium prevented their being so stupid as to 
desire to alter its special character, and you neither 
find them struggling to acquire on the one side the 
thinness of water colour or on the other the 
stickiness of clay—but to this essential respect for 
the special properties of his material, the modern 
painter pays no heed. The salons prompt him to 
perpetual competitions in originality, and his whole 
time and energy are devoted to the conception of 
still-born novelties at the invariable expense of 
misusing oil-paint. It does not occur to him that 
crochet or knitting may be admirably adapted to 
express his particular desires, or that interesting 
effects of decoration may be obtained from stick- 
ing coloured glass and other odds and ends into a 
preparation of putty. He likes tapestry but he does 
not want to design it—he only wants, in fact, to 
muddle and mess with the medium in which Titian, 
Veronese and Hals attained their triumphs, and he 
insists on cutting it up into square chunks and 
dabbing it about in odd corners of his canvas, 
with a consciousness of epoch-making originality. 
Now in the Grafton Gallery it is that link with the 
traditions of the National Gallery that makes one 
fix instinctively upon the portrait of Lady Meux, 
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The Applied Arts 


the two Degas, and in a second-hand sort of way, 
the pictures of M. Segantini, and M. Raffaelli. 
The painting of M. Segantini, however, is mechani- 
cal to the last degree, and shows none of that 
delight in oil paint which characterises most great 
work, but the result is dignified and personal. The 
bulk of the French work, and with the exception of 
Mr. Guthrie, all the Glasgow work, strikes me as 
restless and unscholarly ; its intention is certainly 
more artistic than the work that we shall soon be 
seeing in Burlington House ; but the affectation of 
the primitive man becomes infinitely tedious, and 
I am absolutely convinced that oil paint was never 
meant to be the raw material for the manufacture 
of hearthrugs. On the whole the Grafton Gallery 
teaches one this lesson, that whenever a modern 
painter is wise enough to dip into the rich ex- 
perience of the past and assimilate those traditions 
which were the basis of its achievements, his work, 
now in the twilight of the nineteenth century, will 
possess all the charm of novelty that belonged to 
Veronese and Titian at the dawn of the fifteenth ; 
but when novelty itself has been the goal of his 
ambition, it has defeated its own end, and in the 
result is stale from its beginning. 
CHARLES W. FursE. 


At the Museum of Fine Art in Boston, Mass., 
there is now on exhibition a selection of original 
drawings by Hokusai, the great master of the 
Ukioye or Popular School of Painting in Japan. 
The examples exhibited number 172 in all, and are 
mostly from the large and excellent collection of 
Dr. Bigelow. The catalogue contains a scholarly 
introduction on the works of Hokusai by Prof. 
Fenollosa, and each exhibit is, moreover, fully 
criticised, and its probable date of execution as- 
signed. It forms a really valuable and lucid guide 
to those desirous of studying the characteristics 
which distinguish the work of that great artist at 
different periods of his long life. Why do not the 
English collectors of Hokusai’s works give the 
public here a similar opportunity of seeing their 
treasures ? 


So many British artists have visited Japan in 
recent years that the Japanese Brethren of the 
Brush are beginning to return the compliment. 
One of them, Mr. R. Isayama, has quite settled 
down at 12 Paulton Square, Chelsea, and is devot- 
ing himself to the study of European portrait-paint- 
ing, a branch of art in which the West undoubtedly 
surpasses the East. Calling on Mr. Isayama the 
other day, we found him engaged in finishing some 
delightfully quaint drawings in the purest Japanese 
style, a commission from the Japan Society of 
London, for their first volume of Zransactions and 
Proceedings which will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Trubner & Co., and promises to be a most inter- 
esting work. “It has been a difficult task,” said 
the Japanese artist, “for I have been studying your 
methods so earnestly that I had to make an effort 
to keep to the canons of my native art. The Japan 
Society insisted that the drawings must be purely 
Japanese, and so I have made them—just as if I 
had never seen a European picture.” 
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URRENT NOTES ON THE 
APPLIED ARTS. 


THE magnificent tapestry woven by 
hand by Messrs. Morris & Co. after 
Mr. Burne-Jones’ cartoon, “ The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” has become a household word among 
artists and connoisseurs. The same firm are 
at present engaged upon a series of tapestries, 
by the above-named designer, for the walls of a 
private house at Stanmore. The dado, represent- 
ing fawns in a thicket, on the branches of which 
hang shields emblazoned with the arms of the 
several knights of the Round Table, is already 
finished and placed in position. The pieces for 
the upper part of the wall are still in hand, and we 
may expect to see at any rate a portion of the work 
at the ensuing Arts and Crafts Exhibition next 
autumn. It will be remembered that one of the 
cartoons—viz., that respecting the “ Vision of the 
Holy Grail”—appears, very much reduced it is 
true, in the recently-published monograph on 
Edward Burne-Jones by Mr. Malcolm Bell. 

One of the latest productions of Messrs. Morris 
& Co. is a diagonal woollen tapestry distinguished 
as the “Trail.” The unit of the pattern is as 
simple as can be—a conventional leaf and a single 
spray of flowers ; yet the richest result is obtained 
by the simple but effective device of varying the 
colour of the woof threads, so that the flowers are 
alternately red, white, and pink. The general 
colour of the web is warm green in several tones. 

Another object is a walnut-wood settle with painted 
decoration—an art, by the way, which is not culti- 
vated nearly so much as it might be in these days. 
The motif of the design is a vine which winds 
about over the panels of the canopy-back of the 
seat. There are introduced also tulips, carnations, 
and other flowers—all treated in what may be 
described as the Morris-Persian manner. 

Cabinets and sideboards too, from Mr. Jack’s 
designs, may be seen at Messrs. Morris & Co.’s. 
One sideboard is of oak, enriched with carving and 
open panel-work. Another is elaborately inlaid 
throughout, the pattern in some parts being accen- 
tuated with white and black beside the different 
shades of brown woods, and in other parts scarcely 
perceptible through the delicate combination of 
mahogany and Italian walnut. 

At every turn, in fact, one comes across some 
object of notice: here a table with dainty mar- 
quetry top, there a cabinet gleaming with mother- 
of-pearl inlay, or there again a hanging or cushion 
rich with silk and gold embroidery ; not to mention 
countless smaller articles of vertu. 

Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. have an unusually large 
assortment of new wall-papers this season. Mr. 
Lewis F. Day’s designs are always one of the 
features of the goods of this firm. The “ Vatican” 
pattern, with lilies and artichoke and other foliage, 
and the “Siena,” another floral pattern—less sug- 
gestive, however, than the former of natural forms 
—are both of them instances of Mr. Day’s best 
manner. But he has surpassed himself in the 
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The Applied Arts 


design destined to appear at the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion, the “ Piccolomini,” which, though elaborate 
enough to require twenty-four blocks to print, is 
yet admirably bold and decorative. The spiral 
growth of the foliage is a fine piece of draughts- 
manship. 

Mr. Walter Crane has designed a paper, reserved, 
like Mr. Day’s “Piccolomini,” for Chicago. It 
goes by the name of “The Trio.” The striking 
speciality of this design is a pilaster strip with 
allegorical figures, whose meaning is best conveyed 
by the couplet shown upon the pages of an open 
00k : 


‘* Life’s home to deck come Graces three : 
Music, Painting, Poesy.” 


The details of the canopies under which the figures 
stand recall the fantastic Gothic style of Mr. 
Crane’s nursery paper, “Fhe House that Jack 
built.” ‘The filling paper of the “Trio” design is 
made in flock in different tones of golden brown ; 
the pattern comprising peacocks, lilies, pomegra- 
nates, and apple-trees. The frieze belonging to this 
paper is larger than is usual for a frieze, being 
twenty-four inches deep. It is a fine conception, 
and contains a pair of starlings, vigorously drawn. 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey’s “Isis” design looks well 


WALL-PAPER, BY C, JEFFREY AND Cu, 


DESIGNED BY SYDNEY MAWSON 


in any of the several ways in which it is printed, 
more particularly in wash colours on a mica 


ground. With this treatment the marginal line 
which Mr. Voysey is wont to leave round the outer 


edges of his forms has a most telling and beautiful 
effect. The “ Isis” is gorgeous in wash colours on 
gold. The frieze belonging to it is both original 





WALL-PAPER, BY C, JEFFREY AND CO, 
DESIGNED BY Cc, F. A, VOYSEY 


and artistic. It contains a continuous wave of 
grey birds flying amid the stalks of yellow poppies, 
around whose roots bloom roses and _ fritillaries. 
This frieze is so rich and satisfying in itself that it 
seems to need nothing but a plain paper on the 
wall space beneath it. Mr. Sydney Mawson’s 
“Spencer” design of carnations and peonies sug- 
gests Persian influence, though it is by no means a 
copy of Persian work. It is splendid on a coppery- 
red ground. It has an equally fine frieze to go 
with it. Mr. H. W. Batley’s design hardly betrays 
the fact that he was trained under the late Mr. 
Talbert. The ingenuity of the designer in pro- 
ducing so large and handsome a pattern with a 
comparatively simple unit deserves to be noted. 
The design is highly conventional, and one can 
scarcely recognise in the details any natural forms 
except the pomegranate. 

The services of two fresh designers of wall- 
papers have been engaged by Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. 
in the production of two most successful designs. 
Mr. Heywood Sumner’s “Tulip” paper, with a 
frieze to match, is to be had in wash colours on 
mica as well as in flat colours. The heliotrope 


shade of the tulips strikes a new note in wall-paper 
colouring. “The Seasons,” by Mr. W. S. Black, is 
a successful treatment of the human form intro- 
duced into repeated ornament. 
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STUDIO GOSSIP. 


Ar no other period of the esthetic history of this 
country has there been such an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the Fine and Applied Arts. The old gods 
have been displaced, and in picture-galleries, in 
public buildings, and in private houses we are met 
everywhere by a standard of taste, which a decade 
ago was only reached by a minority so small as 
as hardly to be considered. Lately we have learnt 
much that is good about decoration and painting 
—that is, we have adapted and assimilated ideas 
and theories from a nation more accomplished, 
more various, and more logical. 


The effect of this assimilation is upon us. 
Already are there signs that the Philistine is 
lowering his head to butt. Only the other day he 
remonstrated through nigh a couple of columns of 
a contemporary against “The New Art Criticism.” 
This “ Philistine” (he is a capable Philistine) 
deserves our sympathy. He has been brought 
up to “consider that dignity of subject and the 
endeavour to portray a thing of beauty are of 
the essence of art.” The New Criticism tells him, 
at the point of a rapier pen, that the great painter 
is he who can cut the most agile, and the most con- 
vincing capers upon canvas. 


“ What is truth ?” asked Pilate. “ What is Art”? 
asks the [hilistine. Art is Degas’s ZL’ Absinthe 
answers the New Critic. “It is the inexhaustible 
picture. It sets a standard.” Whereupon the New 
Critic lifts up his voice in lamentation and disdain. 
A more typical work than Z’Adsinthe for the 
new and the old schools to fight over could not 
have been found. It is to be seen in the last room 
at the Grafton Gallery. Subject—A man and a 
woman, middle-aged, sodden, dulling themselves 
with absinthe outside a third-rate Parisian café. 
“Tt sets a standard,” cries the New Critic; to which 
the Philjstine replies : “ When a work like this is 
set up as a standard of beauty, I think I discern 
the cause of the vulgarities and flippancies which 
are spoiling so many young painters.” 


, Well, what is the truth about this “ inexhaustible 

picture that draws you back and back again.” 
The truth about it is that it is true. We see the 
absolute impression of an incident. The incident 
is unpleasant, and like many unpleasant things of 
fascinating interest, it is painted by a painter 
of genius. In the hands of a lesser man it would 
have been naught—even contemptible. Therein 
is the reason why L’Adsinthe has got hold of 
the New Critics. ‘They, at least, understand and 
appreciate the syntax of art. In a picture they 
look for style, and the way an artist handles his 
material. And in Z’Adsinthe they have before 
them an example by a master who can use line 
and colour with the facility and the disregard of 
conventions that Louis Stevenson, shall we say, 
uses words. Place Leonardo or Raphael before 
L’ Absinthe and it would find them breathless. 


The New Critics have this advantage. They 
have burned their ships. ‘They have closed their 
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They have chosen their own 
gods—gods whom their fathers never admitted 


Ruskins for ever. 


even within the gates. Our Philistine, on the 
other hand, bears upon his shoulders the weight of 
a waggon-load of Ruskinian and other theories. 
Art to him must still be beautiful, which generally 
means that the subject must be beautiful, spiritual, 
an incentive to holy living. He is not above 
admiring deft workmanship, but the Ansidet 
Madonna remains his standard. 


We, and that pronoun includes the vast number 
who are neither of the Old nor the New, amuse our- 
selves with the thought that the Laodiceans in art 
matters see most of the game. While denying 
ourselves the terrible joy of going to the violent 
extremes that the New Critics permit themselves, 
a course which often means abuse of everything in 
a gallery, except two or three creations by “the 
few and fit,” whom the New have taken to their 
barren breasts, we freely acknowledge the service 
of their pens to art during the last decade. They 
are always forcible and generally brilliant, and if 
now and then we find ourselves comfortably in 
harmony with the older criticism (not the oldest, 
for that would mean fellowship with the Daz/y 
Telegraph), the glamour and glory of the Rus- 
kinian prose we learnt at the knee of Mr. George 
Allen, of Orpington, Kent, must stand as our 
excuse, 


The New Critics flourish in our midst, like prickly 
pear trees, because the dough of Philistian art 
criticism is still a little heavy. And THE Srupio 
is not encouraged to say, beware of the leaven of 
the ational Observer, the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
Spectator, and the Speaker. The end, let it be 
said, justifies the means. We do not use a silver 
tooth-pick to pull down a bad building. 


LAODICEAN. 


It is pleasant to note the interest in the technique 
of “black and white” drawing the Pail Mail 
Budget is showing under its new editorship. It is 
an open secret that Mr. Lewis Hind, who was one 
of the founders of THE Stup1o, although he has 
left the field of Art for a wider domain, intends to 
give his paper a cachet of its own. Degas, Wilson 
Steer, Walter Sickert, Aubrey Beardsley, Raven Hill, 
H. Sullivan, to pick a few names at random from 
recent issues, are distinctly unlike the conventional 
illustrators for the weekly press; each has some- 
thing definite to express, and whether with the 
superb facility of a Degas, or the tentative efforts 
of a younger artist, each illustration is conceived in 
the spirit of a work of art, and not merely as an 
ephemeral illustration for a periodical. 


We have received, too late for reproduction in 
this issue, photographs of a very fine cabinet in 
carved wood, made by Messrs. Howard & Sons, of 
26 Berners St., W., at whose show rooms the 
fittings of Mr. Vanderbilt’s yacht, said to be the 
finest in the world, are, also, now on view. We 
hope to illustrate the cabinet next month. 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 


HAD hoped that the extremely profitless dis- 
cussion as to the proper scope of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects had been allowed to 
lapse for want of further controversial material. 
We have before us, however, thanks to recent 
action on the part of that Institution, the dreary 
prospect of a revival of the letters to the trade 
journals, the frantic appeals to a public which 
recks not whether a man calls himself an artist or 
a professional man so long as he builds decent 
homes and reasonably avoids extras, and perhaps 
even, though this were a fate too acutely appalling, 
the publication of a second edition of Mr. 
Jackson’s composite volume. What the Council 
have done is to recommend the making of a 
“declaration” on the part of the Institute, which 
runs as follows : 

“ Declaration of the Royal Institute under its 
Charter.—On and after the 1st of January, 1896, 
subject to the power reserved to the Council in 
section 3 of the Charter, every person desiring to 
be admitted a Fellow shall be required to have 
passed such examination or examinations as may, 
from time to time, be directed by the Royal 
Institute.” 

In view of the fact that by regulation in time to 
come, every possible Fellow must have passed 
certain examinations in order to attain to that 
modified state of grace wherein he is known as an 
Associate, and must before attaining the higher 
degree have submitted drawings and photographs 
of his executed work to the Council, the new 
“declaration” seems somewhat vapid. It leaves 
no room, in reality, for raising anew the “ exami- 
nation or no examination” question, and so far 
as I can perceive, its sole claim to consideration 
is that the editor of the leading trade journal de- 
cries it. 

The only other interesting professional (or shall 
I say artistic ?) question of the month has been the 
discussion on terra cotta started by some rather 
random utterances of my great friend, Mr. 


Leonard Stokes, whe condemned this material on 
the plea that it was “mud,” or words to that 
effect. So are bricks mud, but when you can’t get 
marble bricks are a fairly good material even for 
the artist-architect. Rough-cast is nearer akin to 
mud than even terra-cotta, but I have seen a 
house designed by clever Mr. Voysey in which 
even rough-cast had a touch of dignity imparted 
to it. After all their wholesale denunciations 
of any particular material are apt to be boome- 
rangs. It isn’t so much what you use as how you 
use it. 

Mr. John P. Seddon wants to know why a 
Museum of Casts, akin to that at the Trocadero, 
should not be “ erected as a basement to the 
proposed Tate Picture-gallery?” If Mr. Tate and 
the Government combined have any wild and 
irrepressible yearning for what would probably 
eventuate as a Chamber of Horrors of this nature, 
there is nothing morally iniquitous about the pro- 
position, but why should Mr. John P. Seddon, in 
making it, go out of his way to announce with ex 
cathedra sonorousness that “ English architectural 
detail is superior to Continental.” It is the hide- 
bound insularity to which this points that con- 
stitutes the chiefest rock ahead to English 
architecture of to-day. HorRAcE TOWNSEND. 


The trees in wrought metal gilded, which, by 
kind permission of Messrs. Essex & Co., we re- 
produce from a drawing by the artist, Mr. C. F. 
Voysey, whose design and handiwork they are, form’ 
somewhat novel decorations, that help to fill the 
space above a beam, and are backed only by the 
shadow of the room behind them. Without being 
unduly prominent they are the most noticeable 
feature in Messrs. Essex’s show-rooms, and will 
probably be imitated in many schemes of decoration 
where some grille is desired without the effect of 
an actual partition such as lattice-work, or stained 
glass gives. In iron, with the foliage in lead, solid 
gilt, they have a singularly light and graceful ap- 
pearance, the softer metal being legitimate enough 
in a position removed from any chance injury. 























GRILLE FOR MESSRS, ESSEX AND CO.’S WALL-PAPER SHOW-ROOMS. DESIGNED BY C. F. A. VOYSEY 
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PARIS NOTES. 


SEVENTY-FIVE artists took part in the competition 
for the decoration of the dining-hall for the Hétel 
de Ville, Paris. Their designs are on exhibition at 
“La Palais des Arts Litéraux.” 

The exhibition of the works, sketches and studies 
of Meissonier now being held at Paris, has attracted, 
as might have been expected, a considerable amount 
of interest and attention. 

At the beginning of the year 1884, fifty years 
after he had exhibited his first picture at The Salon, 
Meissonier, it will be remembered collected together 
from the different parts of the world where they 
had found resting-place a large number of his 
pictures to form a representative exhibition in the 
Rue de Séze. The 35,000 francs which resulted 
from this the artist generously gave to a charity. 

The present exhibition numbers 305 pictures, 
about double those which comprised the exhibition 
which celebrated his golden wedding with the arts. 
In addition there are 850 studies, water-colours, 
and drawings. The exhibition authorities have 
insured them at six million francs. 

A considerable number of these pictures will be 
brought to London for exhibition in May, and 
certain additions will be made from the collections 
of Her Majesty the Queen, Baron Schroder, Lady 
Wallace, and others, who have kindly consented to 
lend examples of the artist’s work. 

Amongst the many stories about Meissonier 
which are now being repeated in Paris, there is an 
amusing one concerned with the painting of his 
last picture, apoleon at Wagram. Those who 
have seen the picture will remember the figure of 
Napoleon sitting on his white horse, standing 
quietly. Meissonier, while painting this in the 
courtyard of his hotel in the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
endeavoured his utmost to keep the horse quiet. 
Edouard Detaille, his neighbour and friend, was 
at the same time working on the other side of the 
wall upon his colonel of the artillery of the guard, 
charging at a gallop at the head of his regiment. 
In order to study the action of the horse Detaille 
used every effort, and caused great noise to be 
made, to excite the animal; poor Meissonier was 
much troubled until Detaille ultimately agreed to 
make the din of battle only at stated times. 

Mr. Charles Meissonier intends to present seven 
of his father’s studies to the State. 

The Liberal union of French artists is authorised 
by the prefect of police to organise a lottery of 
works of art exhibited at The Salon and the 
galleries at the Champ de Mars. 

Le Duc et la Duchesse de Gramont have in- 
augurated with a splendid reception the completion 
of the decorations of their superb mansion on the 
Champs-Elysees. This fine house, which the duke 
purchased some three years ago from Madame de 
Brantes, has its entrance in the Rue de Chaillot. 
The decorations have been carried out under the 
direction of the duke and duchess, and different 
rooms are in the style of Louis XIV., Louis XV., 
and Louis XVI. The house is lighted throughout 
by electricity. B. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Adeline’s Art Dictionary, with nearly 2000 illus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. (London: J. S. Virtue & Co.) 
—To notice fully an art dictionary in the first 
issue of a new periodical devoted to the arts, would 
have a pleasant sense of fitness ; for as a knowledge 
of words, especially of those to avoid, is, or should 
be, the constant study of a literary craftsman, so an 
artist should first be acquainted with the ABC of 
the arts. Yet a lengthy review already in type 
must needs be held over ; not, however, without 
saying that it is by far the most useful book of 
reference of its kind yet published. 

Old Wedgwood. By F. Rathbone. Part I. 
(London: Bernard Quaritch.)—Anything _ that 
tends to revive interest in a school of pottery that 
was distinctly English, and in its own way of great 
artistic importance, is welcome; and this sump- 
tuous monograph to be completed in eight parts 
at a guinea each bids fair to reflect lustre on the 
subject it describes, and on the taste and energy of 
its publisher. The art of Wedgwood, with its 
careful precise detail, is peculiarly suitable for 
chromo-lithographic reproduction, and the famous 
Barberini Vase and the other subjects here repre- 
sented have caught the colour of the ware and 
much of its general effect. ‘The somewhat harsh 
nature of the paste, and its sharp definition of 
white upon colour are faithfully depicted, and if 
the result seems a little hard, it is not owing to any 
lack of perception on the artist’s part. The notes, 
with reproductions of the marks of different periods 
are concise and to the point. 

The Relation of Art to Social Life. By Walter 
Crane. The Leek Press Papers No. 1.—This 
dainty volume forms the first number of a 
series of booklets tastefully printed, on subjects 
of interest to collectors, limited to a hundred 
copies small paper, and twenty-six large paper, 
with dainty cretonne covers. Of the lecture itself, 
one sentence, “the imitation of solid bodies on 
plane surfaces is not the Alpha and Omega of 
art,” will suffice to show that design, rather than 
pictoral art, is its theme, and the gospel of hard 
work its doctrine. Mr. Crane’s discourses on art 
need no commendation ; as the utterance of a very 
warm partisan they are always worth reading. 

Book-plates, by W. J. Hardy (Books about Books, 
edited by A. W. Pollard). London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.—The subject of book- 
plates, which we notice elsewhere in this number, 
has already provoked this year two excellent works 
by Mr. Egerton Castle and Mr. Walter Hamilton, 
on English and French Ex-Libris respectively ; but 
this volume by Mr. W. J. Hardy, comes with quite 
its own utterance. It is less concerned in the 
design of the plate, and frankly disdains any par- 
ticular interest in modern examples; but is a 
digest of the whole subject, showing an intimate 
acquaintance with the heraldry and personal details 
of the plates and their engravers. Nor is it 
limited to English examples. Chapters on German, 
French, and American book-plates round off the 
subject, and justify its comprehensive title. Mr. 
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Hardy is good-natured in his notice of the “out- 
rage upon common sense committed by the mys- 
tical young man of to-day who designs and has 
designed for him, an ‘emblematic’ book-plate, or 
a ‘symbolic’ book-plate, or a ‘theoretic’ book- 
plate, in which the emblem, or the symbol, or the 
theory, is far too mystical for any ordinary com- 
prehension ” ; for he owns that the lengthy explana- 
tion it needs is “ always given very readily by either 
owner or designer if asked for ;” and besides in- 
stances a few modern ones that form “a refresh- 
ing oasis in the desert of wild eccentricity.” In 
brief it is a well-written, well-printed, and well- 
bound book, with thirty ‘typical examples repro- 
duced from the originals. 
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From Whitechapel to Camelot. By C. R. Ashbee. 
(The Guild of Handicraft.)—This tale has like 
others of its class a meaning below the surface, but 
the moral does not obtrude, and set brightly in the 
atmosphere of wonderland it is distinctly a pleasant 
work. The title-page we illustrate on a reduced 
scale, is perhaps, the best of its designs; the 
scarlet cover with its white pink, the badge of the 
guild, is admirably decorative. 

Diogenes in London, and other Fantasies. By H. 
B. Marriott Watson (London: Methuen & Co.). 

It is curious that while in pigments the deliberate 
choice of an older convention is accepted almost 
without protest, in literature it is often called 
affected and strained. Mr. Marriott Watson’s 
delicious studies in words in this book are distinctly 
works of art, ingenious in their idea and wrought 
with felicity as stories. Besides the charm of their 
style, most dainty examples of art. With an idiom 
of the eighteenth century they have caught the dis- 
tinction and courtesy of that period, and escaped, 
so it seems, on repeated readings, the stilted 
formality of thought and formal sequence of episode 
that marked no little of the literature of a hundred 


years ago. To a “costume” painter they should 
be inspiring as the atmosphere they exhale is the 
past as the present selects it; like Mr. Abbey’s 
drawings or Caldecott’s designs they escape 
archeology, but re-infuse new life into the attempt 
to revivify an earlier period, in a way that conscious 
in its art, is by no means laboured. 

In this number we are unable to review at the 
length it deserves, Arts and Handicraft, by the 
late John P. Sedding (Kegan Paul & Co.), but a 
book so full of thought should not escape the 
attention of all interested in the arts. Just because 
it is personal in its theories and likely to provoke 
no little controversy it is the more worth reading. 

The Catalogue of the Twenty-first Exhibition of 
the Norwich Art Circle deserves more than a 
passing glance. A quarto pamphlet on rough hand- 
made paper with ten original lithographs, sold for a 
shilling, is in itself a rather noteworthy production, 
Mr. C. J. Watson’s Dutch Maidens or Mr. Wilfrid 
Ball’s charming landscape being each worth many 
times the price asked for the book. 


We have received from Mr. Richard Keene, of 
Derby, some specimens of Platinotype photographs, 
which deserve far more detailed criticism than we 
have room for in this number. The Sadisbury 
Cathedral, with two urchins wading in a stream in 
the foreground, has the delicacy of one of Turner’s 
illustrations to Roger’s “Italy,” with exquisite per- 
ception of the planes and atmospheric gradations 
that the most accomplished engraver could never 
hope to attain. Zissington Spires, Dovedale ; On 
the Terrace, Haddon Hall, and three views of por- 
tions of Old Moreton Hall, are almost equally worthy 
of unstinted praise. The Thames below Kew in its 
middle and far distance is a triumph of artistic 
skill. The list of a couple of dozen prize medals 
awarded at exhibitions all over the world for these 
Platinotypes, shows that the full recognition of their 
excellence is already granted. Here is photography 
at its best, and a superb best it is, yet, entirely 
appreciating its beauty, and even owning that only 
a great master could surpass this work on its chosen 
ground, one realises more clearly that the most 
perfect work of the camera lacks the elusive charm, 
the discriminative selection and the translation of 
facts to art which must always leave the true artist 
room to beat its best record, but that these photo- 
graphs are more artistic, in every way, than the 
majority of etchings, or monochrome drawings, may 
be readily admitted. 


Several features promised in our prospectus are 
unavoidably delayed or crowded out. The news of 
Art Students’ doings, an article upon the School of 
Art Wood-carving, and the first series of Papers for 
Collectors, are among those that specially need to 
be mentioned with regret for their postponement. 


Among the contents of our next issue will be an 
article “ Exhibitions,” by D. S. MacColl ; “Gesso 
Work ” (illustrated), by Walter Crane ; “ Coloured 
Bas-reliefs,” by R. Anning Bell (illustrated) ; and 
“ The School of Art Wood-carving ” (illustrated). 
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THE LAY FIGURE SPEAKS, 


I aM told that no lay-men are supposed to utter 
criticisms in this Stupio; I wish they didn’t in 
others. As a lay figure one can’t reply to them, 
but still one thinks. 

It seems to me all the correspondence upon the 
New Art Criticism turns upon a title which did not 
belong to the picture, and that if, instead of 
LI’ Absinthe, it had been called Zhe Frugal Repast 
of Genius, and interpreted as one green glass of 
milk and two unfortunate artists unable to afford 
even a penny roll between them, it would have been 
as “great a moral show” as Artemus Ward’s itself. 
All the same, it seems hard on Deboutin, the 
engraver, who is the hero of the so-called Z’ Absinthe, 
to be held up as a shocking example to sober 
England. 

The Westminster Gazette of April 5 records the 
appearance of THE STUDIO, says “it is nicely pro- 
duced,” and is kindly anxious concerning its suc- 
cess. This is quite “up to date” reviewing, for 
even the first sheet had not left the press by that 
date, and no human being had seen a copy, for the 
simple reason that no copy existed. 

Why does nobody coin nice new names for our little 
cliques—impressionists, naturalists, symbolists, and 
the rest, are all adapted from the French? Mr. 
Ruskin invented “ blottesque,” for a certain style 
of black and white, popular in his day, but the 
words to describe that absence of genius, which 
consists in doing a thing in a way every one 
rejected hitherto, are still inadequate. 

So the new National Portrait Gallery is declared 
to be barely large enough to hold the immortals so 
long banished to Bethnal Green ; and to be like 
its big neighbour, unable to face possible acqui- 
sition with equanimity. 

Why not clear a large percentage of the British 
School at the National Gallery, at South Kensing- 
ton, and elsewhere, and with the crowds that lie 
half forgotten in dealer’s cellars, or the cocklofts of 
artists’ stirdios, make a brave show in the under- 
ground stations? ‘The light would be good enough 
for many of the pictures, while as to their present 
occupants, the posters one knows so well, they 
might be sent, like the Chantrey bequest pictures, 
on loan to the provinces. 

At last it seems we have discovered Cheret, and 
at the same moment comes a serious effort to 
abolish the poster altogether ; at least I am told 
the absence of placards from a huge hoarding by 
Broad Street station is owing to the tax imposed 
by the vestry or some local body, which would 
mean £200 a month for that hoarding. 

Surely in grey dingy London, even the very 
primary colours of the poster should be improved, 
not abolished. A rough deal fence blackened and 
stained is a hideousthing. The hoarding at Picca- 
dilly Circus, for example, would not be so dismal 
if covered by posters of Cheret, Rops, Grasset, 
Vallotton, or Willette. 

Judging by the Grafton show, an attempt to 
select a gallery of modern pictures without an 
elected jury seems as little to the taste of the 
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unrepresented as if a permanent jury, or one 
specially chosen by the exhibitors, had been in 
power. But if men be invited at first, and their pic- 
tures not demanded later, naturally they grumble. 
“Utterly lacking in character, the most feeble 
thing I ever saw,” said a visitor on Show Sunday. 
Amazed at such frank criticism I looked round, 
but he was not addressing the artist nor yet study- 
ing his own face in a mirror, only retailing his im- 
pression of Mr. Whistler’s Lady Meux to his host 
who, by the way, fully appreciates the one English 
master the New Criticism permits us to enjoy. 


At the next exhibition, Forestry and Gardening, 
at Earl’s Court, the paintings are to be selected 
from the subjects embraced by its interesting title, 
which should afford a fine collection of works, if the 
owners will lend them. But an annexe to a popular 
promenade concert, seems to be considered hardly 
the right locality for a serious collection of works of 
art. Why English people should take their art 
fasting and in silence is not explained. 

It is a pity America does not take as much inte- 
rest in English paintings as in English literature. 
For years past we have had outspoken and sane 
criticism of our writers from a nation distant 
enough to pose as a sort of preliminary posterity 
a forecast, so to speak, of the verdict of the time 
that immediately follows notoriety—before the final 
fame or oblivion is awarded. 


But America, with eyes for the art of all the 
world, save one little island, does not even conde- 
scend to scold us—or to be more precise has 
hardly done so yet. Whether the consignment of 
national art to be delivered this month at Chicago 
will alter the position is to be seen. 

Is it a representative collection? The question 
is easier asked than answered, for the real difficulty 
would be to decide what was distinctly representative 
of modern English Art, that is to say, what is re- 
cognised as “ quite English ” by foreigners. 

In an American paper lately it was said that 
whenever a distinctly English artist had arisen he 
had invariably chosen an ugly type of face and 
figure, and from Blake to Burne-Jones, the writer 
cited examples to support his argument. 

Indeed it would seem as if English Art meant to 
foreigners the Pre-Raphaelite school—not of course 
the actual P.R.B., but all the work of the fantastic, 
decorative order that is easy to recognise under that 
heading although it lacks a more precise name. 


May it not be true, with this proviso however, that 
it is only the secondary grade in art that suggests 
locality ? Great art knows no parish, and is purely 
cosmopolitan in essence whatever its subject may be. 
But a lay figure must not preach sermons—only 
listen. If only outsiders could but realise what it has 
to listen to, the hours of talk on “tones” and 
“values,” theories and “fads,” they would stand 
aghast. I heard a model once ask a visitor, “ Do 
they always talk like this, even when we ain’t here?” 
The visitor who was by way of being an art-critic 
answered briefly—“ always.” And then he looked 
very sad. Iwonderedwhy! THE Lay Ficure, 
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ECORATIVE design in gxesso 


stands, it may be said, 
midway between paint 
ing ‘and _ sculpture, 
partaking in its varia 
tions of the characters 
of each in turn—the 
younger sister of both, 
holding, as it were, the 


hands of each; playful, light 
associated in 


kinds of do 


hearted, familiar, 


its turn with all 

mestic furniture and adornment. 
With an origin perhaps as ancient as the practice 

We find 


it at Pompeii in association with architecture and 


of decoration, its true home is in Italy. 


painting, with its cousins stucco and plaster-work, 
which are also found in such choice and effective 
forms in the interior decoration of Roman tombs, 
such as the famous ones of the Latin way. We 
find it united with painting in the devotional pic 
tures of the early Italian school, used for diapered 
backgrounds and gilded enrichments of all kinds, 
jewels of kings, and nimbi of saints. ‘There exists 
a painted screen in Southwold Church, of a fifteenth- 


century Flemish character, though possibly English, 
which has figures of the Apostles with diapered 


backgrounds in raised gesso work ; and in the fine 


decorative scheme of Pinturrichio in the Apparti- 
menti Borgia in the Vatican, gilded gesso is used 
I. No. 2—May, 1893 


for caskets and other ornamental features in the 
frescoes painted on the walls, gilded relief work 
A beauti 
ful model (by Sig. Mariano) of one of these rooms 


the Italian Court of the South 


being out on the vaulted ceilings above. 
may be seen in 
Kensington Museum, as well as a multitude of 
excellent examples of gesso-work in pictures and 
mirror frames, and in the Cassone, or gilded mar 
riage coffers, of which there are several very fine 
ones, mostly Florentine, with figures in relief, and 
backgrounds punctured or stamped, in patterns on 
the paste, and afterwards gilded, with rich orna 
mental effect. 

We find gesso was used also underneath the 
burnished gold of the medizval illuminator, and it 
enabled him to give that rich and sparkling effect, * 
united with bright and rich colour, in the massive 
initial letters and raised leaf-work which give such 
value to English and French fourteenth-century 
MSS. 

The revival of classical feeling—which was never 
far hidden in Italy—and the love of classical lore 
and detail at the time of the Renascence, led to 
the use of stucco and gesso, the more elaborate and 
ornate development of which we may see examples 
in the ceilings of the Doria Palace at Genoa, for 
instance. Plaster enrichments and often elabo 
rately modelled ceilings are associated with our 
own Tudor and Jacobean houses, and are some 
Italian 


artists and 
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times the separate work of 








craftsmen, as in the tasé=mf the famous ceiling at 
Blickling Hall. fe Htalian craftsman’s skill in 














dealing with all kinds of plaster work and the 
mystery of moulding and casting, remains pre- 
eminent, and perhaps the gesso-worker still sur- 
vives in the adroit Italian artist who squeezes 
spirals and garlands, in a tinted gesso of plaster 
and sugar, upon our cakes. Sugar too was, I 
believe, an ancient ingredient in mixing gesso. 

There are various kinds of gesso and recipes for 
the making it, and it can be worked in different 
ways and on different scales and degrees of relief. 
For fine work on a small scale, such as might be 
used for caskets or small panels in cabinets, and 
the decoration of frames and furniture, gesso-duro 
is the best. It is a mixture of whitening, soaked 
first in cold water till quite soft, glue and gelatine, 
boiled linseed oil and a little resin, mixed well 
together, warm of course, to the consistency of 
thick cream. 

Supposing it is desired to work a design on a 
panel of wood, the panel had best receive a coat 
of shellac or varnish first. ‘Then having traced or 
sketched direct in outline your design, lay on the 
paste with the point of a long-haired sable brush— 
the kind known as a “ rigger” or fine water-colour 
brush will answer. It should be held as perpendi- 
cularly to the panel as possible, so as to favour 
precision and clearness of touch, lightly dropping 


Notes on Gesso Work 


or floating the gesso on into the spaces of the 
design (see illustration) as its treatment may re- 
quire, and adding more of the paste as greater 
relief is wanted. 

Gesso-duro takes some days to harden, but dries, 
as its name implies, very hard. It can then be 
scraped down in parts if necessary, and worked on 
again or retouched to any extent; although I 
think, as a general rule, the peculiar quality given 
by the brush is perhaps best left unaltered, or at 
least only added to, and not taken away from by 
scraping down, yet a very fine finish of an ivory 
character could be obtained in this way, useful in 
some cases, as in making models for metal castings. 
The true character of gesso-work, however, seems 
best kept when the work is as direct and simple as 
possible. Of the frame fillings in the illustra- 
tion, the upper one was worked in gesso-duro 
from a design of mine by Harold Week (see illus- 
tration). 

There are various patents and materials in the 
market for working in gesso, but the best I have 
met with is called.“ Denoline.” It consists of a 
fine powder sold in tins, which only requires to be 
mixed with cold water to convert it into a paste of 
any consistency required, regulated by the quantity 
of water used. Flour appears to be an ingredient, 
and wheat-flour was used, I believe, as well as 
sugar, by the old Italian gesso-workers. The 
dolphic frame border (see illustration) was worked 
in this material “ Denoline,” mixed as stiffly as 
possible, about the consistency of modelling clay 
or wax, laid on and pressed and pulled into shape 
by the fingers, and finished by an ordinary model- 
ling tool. ‘ Denoline” dries slowly and can be 
retouched. It gets a little clinging and sticky in 
working, and, no doubt, like all the different 
varieties of gesso, in common with every workable 
material under the sun, requires its own peculiar 
treatment. 

The design for a bell-pull (see illustration) was 
modelled in gesso-duro by Osmund Weeks from 
the drawing here given, as a model for reproduc- 
tion in electro-silver and copper. 
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Notes on Gesso Work 
































Whiting and parchment PICTURE -FRAME 

size is said to be a good 
form of gesso ; I have not , 
tried it. I have, however, used for both small and 
large scale work simply a mixture of fine mortar, 
plaster-of-paris, and diluted glue or size, which 
answers fairly well if done with certainty and 
directness, as this mixture sets much more quickly 
than the gesso-duro. It is, too, a little apt, if the 
suction of the ground be not thoroughly stopped, 
to crack off when dry. 

The little device with the monogram A.W.G. 
(see tailpiece) done before the Art Workers’ Guild, 
was worked in this mixture with a brush, on a 
panel of old mahogany, and afterwards tinted with 
lacquers and gold paint. ‘The lacquers of course 
harden the surface. This panel, though it has 
knocked about at exhibitions, remains perfectly 
sound. 

“The Dance ” (see illustration), one of a series 
of frieze panels, was worked with a brush and in 
the same mixture of plaster and glue, the larger 
masses being laid on with a spoon, the figures 
being modelled nude and the draperies and details 
being added with the brush afterwards. On this 
scale however, (the original is about three feet 





deep) plaster and glue cannot be relied on to hold 
without fibre, and for work of this scale, as also 
for bolder relief, it is advisable to use either tow or 
cotton-wool—I prefer the latter. You take the 
mixture of plaster-of-paris and glue as before, but 


into it you dip small pieces of the cotton-wool, 


pulled out to keep the fibre from growing into hard 


€ IN OAK .WwiTH 
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knots, and, hav- 
ing thoroughly 
saturated them 
in the  gesso, 
you proceed to 
lay them on 
your ground or 
panel, gradually 
building up the 
design and 
modelling as...47, 
you go along. 
The panel may 
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is necessary, 

however, to wet the ground and shellac it to stop 
the suction before laying on the gesso. With the 
cotton-wool it will dry slowly enough to be modelled 
by the fingers or tools, and can be added to when 
dry, or finished and enriched with brush work. It 
is very tough when dry, and the fibre of the cotton 
makes the gesso cling to the panel. 

It might seem at first sight that such a material 
had no particular limitations or natural laws, which, 
in all forms of art, are so serviceable in evolving 
what we call s#y/. Yet, elastic as gesso-work 
appears to be, and possessing so considerable a 
range of effect and expression, experience soon 
teaches us that it has its own most fitting charac- 
teristics and tendencies in ornament arising directly 
out of the nature of the material and the tools. 
The artist, so far from desiring to disguise the real 
conditions of the work, would rather emphasise 
their peculiar characteristics. For instance, in 
47 
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laying on and modelling any design in gesso with a The modelling of the more raised smooth parts 
brush, he will find the brush and the paste conspire is produced by gradually and lightly adding, or 
together to favour the production of certain forms rather — super-imposing, 
in ornament —delicate branch and leaf and scroll while the gesso beneath is 
work, for instance, and dotted and linear border- fluid, fresh gesso—like a 


kind of pdte sur pate— ~~~ Z 
which quickly amalga- ae . 
mates with the layer un- 


derneath. In modelling pre 
the limbs of figures it is 


SSsuSw 





best to emphasise the 
main muscular masses, 
isolating them somewhat 
from each other, and, in 
building them up to the 
desired relief, to allow for 
the natural tendency of 
the paste to soften its own 
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edges in running together. 
So that a limb would be 
built up somewhat in the Rees» 
way indicated in the ——— 
drawing (see illustration), <— 





by successive layers of 
gesso in distinct masses 
floated over each other while moist, gradually 
allowing their edges to overlap and run together. 
Of course the success of the result depends not 
DESIGN FOR A BELL~PULL only upon the nicety of touch, but also on the 
proper consistency of the gesso, which, if mixed 
too thin, would be likely to lose form and run out 
Gesso, therefore, like the Valetudi- 





ings, lines of hair and drapery arranged in patterns 
(see illustration). Such forms as these the brush 
charged with gesso almost naturally falls into, and, of bounds. 
indeed, leaf shapes may be considered almost as narian’s gruel in one of Miss Austen’s novels, 
the reflection of the form of the brush itself. should be mixed “ thin—but not fo thin.” 
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It is of little use giving exact quantities, since 
satisfactory working depends upon all sorts of con- 
ditions, constantly varying, such as the temperature, 
quality of the materials, nature of tools, &c., none 
of which behave exactly in the same way on all 
occasions, and must necessarily lead to different 
results in different hands. 

It is only personal and constant experience of 
the subtle mechanical and material conditions 
which are inseparable parts of the production of all 
work of the nature of art, which can really deter- 
mine their fitness to each individual worker, who 
must, sooner or later, if his work is alive, make 
certain variations to suit his own idiosyncrasies. 

It is perfectly hopeless to attefhpt to pursue any 
form of art on purely mechanical principles and 
precepts. A few plain and practical directions—as 
to a traveller seeking his road in an unknown land 

and the rest must be learnt step by step in expe- 
rience, and as much as can be gathered from 
opportunities of seeing the work actually grow 
under skilled hands, from which indeed everything 
learnable can be learnt. 

Even complete mastery over materials is, after 
all, not everything. In fact, from the artistic point 
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of view, work only begins then, as the form of 
expression follows the power of speech. Design 
has much analogy to poetry: unless the motive is 
real and organic ; unless the thought and the form 
have something distinctive and individual in them ; 


unless the feeling is true, the work fails to interest 


Exhibition 


us. Herein lies the whole question of artistic pro- 
duction. Yet that is worth learning which can be 
learnt about any form of art, even if it only enables 
us to realise its true nature, and something of the 
laws of its expression ; which knowledge, at least if 
it does not confer creative power, greatly increases 


the intelligent pleasure of appreciation. 
WALTER CRANE. 





XHIBITION. BY D.S. MacCOLL. 


EXHIBITION is the point at which 

painter and public meet, with or with- 

out the interference of the critic ; it is a 

mixture of an entertainment and a shop, and the 

peculiar nature of the entertainment and _ the 

trade raises questions about the conduct of the 

exhibition which the critic, who merely gleans in 

the galleries what he considers good pictures, does 

not necessarily touch upon. But he reflects at 

times with gloom on those matters of art-politics, 

on the poor chance poetic painting stands in the 

exhibition as compared with the article of com- 
merce which is made to sell. 

The good picture, like the bad, is exhibited to 
sell, but it was made to please—the painter. 
Therefore, if it does not please the public the 
painter has no right to feel aggrieved except 
against the general constitution of things. Nobody 
is bound to be entertained by good painting. ‘To 
wean people from skittles on the plea that going to 
see good pictures is elevating, like going to church, 
is to raise a false issue. ‘‘ The world,” remarked 
an occasional writer on art the other day, “is too 
big, too grand, too serious to be ruled by technique.” 
Nothing could be truer; and it is equally true that 
the world is too big, too gross, too humorous to 
be ruled by painting, whether with or without 
technique. It is ruled more effectively by the 
policeman ; and at the utmost he may be induced 
to wink while such private sports as literature and 
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painting proceed in unregarded corners. “The 
world,” the same writer went on, “at the worst 
wants ideas.” Possibly; but those it wants are not 
the ideas most naturally or forcibly expressed in 
paint. A painter is a man who has a peculiar lust 
of the eye, one so trained and sophisticated as to 
be gratified within the limits of a frame and a flat 
canvas. This extremely narrow interest in the 
universe amuses and absorbs him intensely, but 
it is a vastly awkward way of expressing his 
ideas on important subjects, if such ideas he has. 
It is true that if he be majestic minded he will 
illustrate a solemn theme instead of a merry one, 
even as a sad man will be sad in love; but on 
this pretext to take round the hat as a teacher and 
benefactor of his kind, would be to pass off paint- 
ing as philanthropy. To be an actor is a most 
roundabout way of being a missionary, and success 
as a missionary is likely to mean failure or fraud 
as an actor. It is part of the same misleading 
view of this amusement or passion of painting, to 
speak of those who have “grown grey-headed in 
the service of art” as if they had thereby done 
anything respectable. A man will grow grey what- 
ever passion he indulges, but he serves an art only 
as he serves a mistress. If the art be to the man’s 
taste it is worth to himself a life spent and a head 
grown grey ; if he has pursued it against the grain, 
he is an object of pity rather than of respect. 

This private amusement, then, is one the painter 
sets out to live by at obvious peril. He is to live 
by an exhibition of his own pleasure, and if his 
_ fellow-man adheres to skittles and finds in that the 
satisfaction of playing a game, the glow of energy, 
the charm of skill and combination that the painter 
finds in his imaginative game, the painter has 
nothing to complain of, any more than the tennis- 
player has a right to come to him and say, I have 
grown grey in the service of tennis and you have 
never paid gate-money to see me play. People 
have different ways of taking things, and it proves 
nothing against the intelligence in life, the devo- 
tion, the affection of the skittles-player that his 
imagination is untouched at so very specialised an 
angle of vision as the painters. He may know 
much more than the painter about the things the 
painter plays with, but he cannot play with them 
that particular game. Now the condition of the 
candle being paid for is that the onlooker, as well 
as the player, feels the glory of the game. 

Applied art is of course quite a different thing 
from this making of poetry into a_ profession. 
Artists can make an honest living in various ways. 
An architect builds walls to keep his patron dry, 
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and without his patron knowing it or being in 
danger of damp, he can slip in the architecture, 
the musical proportion of the wall that interests 
himself. So the decorative painter, employed to 
cover an object with a protective coat of paint, 
may, for his own satisfaction, put it on in shapes 
that tickle his own fancy. So the portrait painter, 
called in to take a likeness, may pay himself in 
pleasure by making it a picture. In all these cases 
a definite service is rendered and paid for. But 
to ask to be paid for the free expression of one’s 
feelings and admirations, which is modern poetic 
painting, looks like an unpromising if not imperti- 
nent demand on the painter’s part. 

But that sanguine and superfluous lover of the 
visible turns his eyes to the exhibitions and proposes 
to set up his booth in the bazaar ; perhaps, too, a 
critic comes and thumps a drum before it and 
blows a trumpet, hardly appreciable in the general 
uproar of the fair. For these exhibitions are 
entertainments and shops with a well understood 
line of business and a steady public of their own. 
The artist is fortunate if he can avoid them 
altogether and secure a patron or two who will 
buy him secretly. It has been the fortunate case 
of some notable painters of recent times. But it 
is astonishing how generous the exhibitions are : 
how often they will let the poet smuggle in and set 
up his booth. They are of different types. There 
is the close club, like the Old Water Colour Society, 
which exhibits only members’ work. There are 
societies like the Institute and the British Artists, 
which hang outsiders as well. There are com- 
panies with selecting directors, like the New Gallery 
and the Grafton. ‘There are subscription clubs, 
where a man pays so much rent to show his work, 
and there is the New English Art Club, which has 
combined this plan with the possibility of the 
work not being exhibited. This has varied in con- 
stitution between a frank clique and an impossible 
and silly idea of universal suffrage; its present 
constitution is a compromise between the two 
ideas; and what with its chivalrous theories of 
selection, its rapid shedding of schools and 
members, and its ferment of younger artists, it 
has for some years been the most open and interest- 
ing of the shows, and even yet has not stiffened 
into the ordinary vestry type. It will be seen that 
the painter has a fair chance of being somehow 
exhibited, though he fights against huge odds in 
the matter of being looked at or sold. 

When, with due gratitude to those various clubs 
and societies that give him a precarious footing, 
he considers his situation further, he naturally 
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making a living, to the State; and he becomes 
aware of an extraordinary fact—the existence of two 
national institutions, which, the one by its contents, 
the other by its pretensions, seem actually to aim 
at the exhibition of poetic painting. ‘There is the 
National Gallery, evidently for dead excellence ; 
there is the Academy, he reasons, for living ex- 
cellence. The good luck by which the first has 
come together need not be too closely scrutinised 
—the private benevolence of the picture enthusiast, 
the taste here and there of a statesman or his idea 
that culture is a duty, the respect of the taxpayer 
for expensive objects, and that scientific spirit 
which can exercise itself on pictures with almost 
the same complacency as upon black beetles, and 
can make a gallery a reputable affair under the 
guise of a museum. The Academy is a somewhat 
more elusive combination when it is examined. 
Its French prototype was a device for adding 
painters to the other courtiers and servants of the 
State. Our Academy, modelled as it was under 
the hand of Reynolds, reflects a good deal his 
personality. Sir Joshua was as brilliant a social 
figure as he was a painter, and it was with a natural 
pride that he saw the “ face-painter” stamped with 
a social prestige. This joy is represented by the 
annual Academy dinner, at which Royalty, the 
Services, and the Arts kiss and compliment one 
another with circumstance of becoming glory. 
An unavoidable consequence of this idea was the 
status of Academician given to forty painters, at a 
time when all reasonable claims could be thus met, 
or compromised with by the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of painter-in-waiting, known as associateship. 
Whether this kind of distinction is a desirable one 
for painters is a matter open to dispute ; literary men 
in our country have escaped it, and may congratu- 
late themselves when they observe the weary pangs 
and intrigues of their French neighbours. The 
crown, even if fairly earned, is not likely to be in- 
vigorating, not certain to be permanently fitting ; 
it may become a mockery or a fraud. Besides, 
there are either too many or toofew. At the worst, 
however, the distinction is one which can be lived 
down. A more important feature of the scheme 
was the School. A free endowed school is for the 
art student a great piece of luck, and it is perhaps 
an accident that the Academy School has been so 
poorly conducted that its pupils have to go else- 
where to unlearn what they have been taught. 
But lastly, we come to the feature which directly 
concerns us—that of a select exhibition of painting. 
The Academicians surely on this side of their 
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turns, like other people with no honest means of 





institution were made trustees, and trustees for the 
poets among painters, just for those victims of the 
passion of painting and the passion of excellence 
who are not provided for by the desires of the 
public or the arrangements of trading bodies. 
The only force in having an Academic exhibition 
is to have it exclusive and excellent; to refuse 
history if it is not also a picture, to refuse illustra- 
tion if it is not also a picture, to do honour to the 
picture which is a poem and nothing else, and to 
say to the public, These are pictures, whether you 
like them or not; here is the standard in an art 
for which you probably do not care; if you want 
to know and are capable of coming to care, look at 
these! Now, instead of doing anything of this sort 

the only excuse for the existence of an Academy 
exhibition—the Academy notoriously takes another 
line: gives the public exactly what the public 
likes in indiscriminate profusion, and competes 
with trading concerns on trading terms. It is 
not true that the poets never get in; the idea 
that there is a crowd of talent and genius vainly 
clamouring at the Academy. doors is a myth and 
superstition. But when they do slip in they are 
lost in the general flood, even if they are not hung 
so as to be invisible. The Academy, instead of 
suggesting to the public the truth that there are 
very few good pictures produced in the course of 
the year, debauches them with a bazaar in which 
attention is called to the cheapest and most mere 
tricious. 

And it is here that the glaring defect of the 
Academy constitution comes in. The _ trustees 
are by the charter of the institution secured 
the privilege of benefiting by their trust. The 
Academician not only receives his laurel, but has 
also the prerogative of exhibiting, whether he con- 
tinues to paint well or takes to painting badly 
(assuming that he did once paint well). Now, no 
one would wish to lay a self-denying ordinance on 
those distinguished people to the extent of pre 
venting them from exhibiting at all. But between 
the pictures admitted ex officio and the pictures 
admitted to please the public, what becomes of 
our exhibition of excellent pictures of the standard 
which is the only justification of an Academy? 
The fair thing surely would be to set apart from 
the too many rooms one or more into which it 
would be understood that the pictures of the 
Academician might go ex officio; to set apart 
other rooms for the bazaar, if that is necessary to 
make both ends meet; but to have one room in 
which a standard should be steadily maintained, to 
which the Academician should only be admitted in 
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virtue of excellence like the outsider. In some 
such way only can the trust on which the Academy 
takes its stand he honestly discharged. 

I have admitted, with what may be thought a 
reckless candour, how precarious is the moral basis 
on which the poetic painter sets out to make a 
living. The painter, when annoyed, so frequently 
has made the same point clear about the critic, 
that it would be an affectation of candour to insist 
upon that. It is the amusement or passion of a 
critic to handle ideas about painting, as it is that 
of the painter to handle paint about ideas. He is 
fortunate if this interest also amuses other people 
and pays its way; and he has this economical 
advantage, that more people are interested in 
literature than in painting. But there is a further 
moral abyss which yawns beneath his profession. 
He not merely discusses the painting he admires 
with the public that appreciates it, he also advertises 
it to the public that does not. And he will glory if 
by any means he attracts attention to and helps in 
the sale of what he considers excellent work. Now 
this is a dubious proceeding. Why attempt, any 
more than the self-respecting painter does, to with- 
draw from the rapture of skittles or the edification 
of the sermon those who will certainly not be 
naturally amused or impressed by good painting ? 
It seems morally indefensible, but there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances. In the first place, the 
advertisement may just possibly attract some of 
those it ought to attract, the stray individuals who 
share one’s amusement or passion. Even a patron 
may be caught. Secondly, there is a vague body 
of our fellow-creatures who are not amused really 
by anything, and of whom there is reason to sup- 
pose large numbers of the visitors to galleries, 
concerts, and theatres consist. They appear to 
take it out chiefly in a consciousness of being dull 
over the right thing. It is a touching characteristic 
of the race, and a characteristic that may be of the 
meanest or the most amiable, to take admirations 
on trust, and to enjoy being bored over a thing 
which is somehow surmised to be good, rather 
than over something of which the tedium is wholly 
intelligible. ‘The man who, out of a pious con- 
viction, has cherished a chromo by his _ hearth, 
will replace it by a hand-painted picture with a 
tepid exaltation when once he suspects that the 
picture is the superior article of faith. Why 
should he not have a good picture? ‘Thirdly, the 
attitude of the immense majority of our kind to 
the arts of literature and painting is this: They 
hunt in works of art for those ideas and senti- 
ments which habitually get at their emotions, 
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and they will satisfy this craving over the subject of 
good painting once they are persuaded to bear with 
its art. The art of the thing is an obstruction to 
them, but they can be induced to overlook and excuse 
it if they can but find the familiar food. Do we not 
every day see people reading Shakespeare and 
Milton with something like zest, and not really re- 
senting very much the fact that the poetry is put in 
the bothering shape of verse, and good verse too. 
By what form of educational bullying they are led 
to tax their ideas and sentiments in so unnatural a 
way it is immaterial to inquire; the point is that 
the public gradually commanded by the poets in 
painting is commanded in the same rather illegiti- 
mate way. It would seem, then, to be over-scrupu- 
lous on the critic’s part to refrain from inviting the 
public to look at pictures which they may possibly 
not find amusing. ‘Too soon the hush and awe of 
tradition will descend, the dead painter be a 
miracle of prices in the auction room, and every 
hat be duly doffed to his uncomprehended fame. 
It is a pity he should not make a living. 
D. S. MacCo.t. 


THE practice of printing a photo-engraved block 
in a vivid coloured ink appears to be growing. The 
convention of black and white we all admit, cer- 
tain shades of red and brown have also some claim 
to exist; but to take an ordinary “ process ”-block 
from a painting and print it in emerald green, 
magenta, violet, or blue, is nothing short of an 
outrage upon taste, and if the picture be not beneath 
it, an insult to the artist. At the best these so- 
called half-tone blocks reduce the values of the 
picture to a monotonous compromise that sacrifices 
the highest lights and deepest shadows ; and this 
defect, obvious enough when black ink is employed, 
becomes still more objectionable when compara- 
tively light colours are used. It is true the 
blemishes of a tint-block are less evident when 
printed in pale grey or green, but its good qualities 
(if any) are apt to disappear in even greater pro- 
portion. When on the same page with conventional 
black and white, one block is printed in red, another 
in yellow, another in green, and a fourth in violet, 
the result is too hideous to be worth serious attack. 
Yet it would seem that such typographic atrocities 
are now in favour with periodicals that otherwise 
maintain a high artistic level, and so a protest should 
be entered against a custom which has nothing to 
plead in its defence, for it is not even novel, as 
terrible survivals from 1851 show. 
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NEW TREATMENT OF BAS- 

RELIEFS COLOURED 
PLASTER. 

Ir is pleasant to 

vival of the sculptor’s art in England, which, if 


but a thing of yester- 
day, is rapidly matur- 
ing, that two varieties, 
so long almost forgot- 
ten by English sculp 
tors, are receiving due 

The 
art of 


consideration. 
first is the 
the which, 
during the 


Flaxman 


bas-relief, 
except 
period of 


and Wedgwood, has 


but rarely flourished 
among us; the next, 
the use of applied 


colour, which, as ex 
amples of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance 
still left us prove, has 
before taken firm hold 
of popular taste at 
certain periods. 

To delight in high 
relief in carved work, 
whether it be in stone 
or wood, is not neces- 
the 
the 


sarily evil, but 
recognition of 
delicate charm of low 
relief might almost be 
claimed as a proof of 
The 


and 


educated taste. 


deep shadows 
more sensational effect 
of alto-relievo work at 
tract attention sooner 
than the subtle planes 


of that modelling 


which uses light and 
shadow in the most 
refined way. For 
merely practical rea 


sons, the comparatively slight harbourage it affords 
for dust, the greater facility for cleaning the sur- 
face, and its subordinate etfect in interior decora- 


tion, combine to render work in low-relief better 
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adapted for our climate and for our homes. 


When to such low-relief work colour is applied 


the 
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Coloured Bas-reliefs 





whether on a foundation of carved wood, gesso, or 
plaster it matters not—we are confronted with a 
decoration that, while it may easily be made vulgar, 


is yet at its best far more in accordance with good 


re- taste than the more ornate 
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IN COLOURED PLASTER 


BELI 


attempts. 


plaster decoration is 





enrichments dear to 


the furnishing upholsterer, and it is to be feared 


to the public at large. 
Here, however, we are 
not concerned with 
the main questions of 
high relief, much less 
of coloured sculpture, 
a topic that has pro- 
voked more bitter ex- 
opinion 
The 
Greeks may or may not 


pression of 
than it deserved. 
have coloured their 
statues and friezes ; the 
naturalistic carvings of 
Grinling Gibbons, and 
the rococo decorations 
be left 


defenders. 


of 1851, may 
to their 
One 


be quoted as a splen 


name alone need 


did precedent for low 
relief work in colour 

della Robbia. 
the faience he 
adorned differs 
tially the 


Lucca 
‘True, 
essen 

work 
but 


from 
we illustrate here ; 
the 
though it be, is not so 
much felt as the like 
Not that Mr. 


Bell, the young 


difference, great 


ness. 
R. A. 
artist who has in these 
made for himself a 
distinct mark, has imi 
tated glazed earthen 
ware in plaster; but he 
has seen the charm of 
low relief modelling 
emphasised by colour, 
and has followed good 


tradition in the hand 


ling of his materials, while imparting the accent 
of individuality which separates them from pre 
It may be urged that coloured 


permanent, that its 


colours are liable to fade, and its material easily 





damaged ; yet, considering the alteration in form 
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which fired clay is sure to suffer, and the compara- 
tive poverty of the palette in earthenware glazes, 
there is much to be said in favour of this simple 
method. Possibly with further experiment some 
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cherub’s head, which, despite its unreality, has 
witched artists and laymen for so many centuries 
until it seems as normal as the portrait of a living 
creature. But the similarity extends scarcely 
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CHERUBS’ HEADS. FROM A FRIEZE IN COLOURED PLASTER. BY R. ANNING BELL 


worker to-day may be as fortunate in this art of 
coloured relief work as Lucca della Robbia, who, we 
are told, found suddenly a glaze of almost endless 
durability, so that he may be said to have begun 
and completed his invention with one stroke. 

Like Andrea della Robbia, Mr. Bell delights in 
the charm of that impossible convention, the 
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to-d: 
beyond the choice of subject; the dull vacant jade 
features which imitators of the Della Robbias chose 
to the degradation of their model are not seen in 
these baby faces, which are as fresh and dainty as 
are the heads by Reynolds in his well-known group, 
and yet have much more than prettiness to recom- 
mend them. In this work on archaic lines, as 


origi 
and 
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of a 
word 
taste 
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much as in the other panels illustrated, we find the 


distinct note of to-day, which is needed to dis- 


tinguish any revival of a half-forgotten art. To 
imitate a bygone period in a dull and listless 


manner is hardly worthy serious consideration ; but 
to adopt just so much of the old style as is worth 
reviving, and infuse into it the qualities modern 
taste deems essential, is in its way a new creation. 
This quality is present in the angel heads ; although 
it may not be so apparent in the reproductions as 


it is in the originals. In the panels ‘“ Harvest” 
and “Honeysuckle” no such doubt can exist. 
The most casual glance shows them to be modern, 
and the most patient study fails to show that they 
legitimate in their convention. In line 


are not 


or in proportion, or as_ panel decorations, 
they are sober and scholarly, and withal new. 
Only 


closely the mass of 


business it is to criticise 
work 
to-day, can fully realise the pleasure it is to a 
that is at 


those whose 


decorative produced 


jaded eye to light upon work once 


original and beautiful. To take up certain forms 


and schemes of colour never before used may be 
originality in one sense, but it is like the originality 
of a mis-spelt word or a falsely-accented classical 


word—novel only in the sense that people of 


taste and education have wilfully preferred to 


follow the most hackneyed precedent in such 
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ST. CLARE, 


matters. For certain abstract laws of beauty, im 
possible to formulate, but yet not so elusive as to 
escape any trained eye, must needs be observed in 
a new departure. The joy in ugliness for its own 
sake is often merely the inevitable and not un 
healthy reaction from a surfeit of pretty but feeble 
art, but, whether in Japanese art or in the last 
modern departure, a new thing is also beautiful, so 
surely do you find that its originality is not so far 
off the few types that have been clothed in new 
manner with each successive period in art. 

The cherubs’ heads were designed as part of the 
decoration of a wooden pulpit. The angels kneel 
ing at either side of a shield, is the highest panel of 
the altar-piece of the Church of St. Clare (R.C.), 
Liverpool. This reredos has five paintings and 
eight coloured panels in relief, the one we illus 
trate being fifteen feet from the ground. 

To bring sculpture into harmony with the sur 
roundings of modern life is a worthy enterprise, and 
since, as the laws of evolution insist, the natural 
progression is from small to great, it is perhaps the 
most hopeful sign of the art to-day that it does not 
disdain to consider the lesser branches ; and in 
medallions, mural tablets, small bronzes, and busts 
decoratively treated, is able to depart from the 
models of classic art and the Renaissance, and 


yet keep faithful to the spirit of the past. 














HE SCHOOL OF ART WOOD- 
CARVING, SOUTH KENSING- 
TON. 


In the series of articles upon the 
various Art Schools which begin in this Num- 
ber, we propose to 
describe succinctly the 
work of each establish- 
ment, to give a faith- 
ful record of its past 
history, and an unpre- 
judiced account of its 
plan and aim. So far 
as possible, the details 
of the routine observed, 
and the objects it has 
most in view, will be 
supplied by those ac- 
tively engaged in the 
work. The series is not 
intended to represent a 
commission of inquiry, 
eager to find fault, still 
less to be a mere report 


ual 
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accepting the good in- 
tention of the schools 
with no effort to dis- 
cover how far they are 
practically carried out ; 
but to give an unpreju- 
diced statement which 
may convey some de- 
finite information to one 
intending to become a 
student. We shall also 
endeavour to draw at- 
tention to any matter 
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from the work of one of its branches; or whether 
the influence of the individual master be strong 
enough to assert itself and mould the work of his 
school in distinct fashion, so that the whole system, 
to be fairly treated, must be judged separately, 
school by school, will be more apparent when a 
sufficient number of these 
papers has appeared. 
In starting, however, it 
is needful to insist upon 
the fact that each school, 
whether an independent 
body, or connected with 
South Kensington, will 
be criticised upon its own 
merits ; and that each is 
intended to be regarded 
for our purpose as a 
separate school, and 
judged accordingly. 

The School of Art 
Wood-carving which is 
the subject of the first 
paper, is peculiarly inter- 
esting, because it is en- 
deavouring to revive an 
art that has been for 
some time past unduly 
neglected. That the 
craft of carving in wood 
has been, and should be, 
a native industry, need 
not be urged. We have 
examples still extant to 
show what excellent work 
was produced in our own 
country for many cen- 
turies. A bigoted parti- 





wherein the manufac- 
turer or the patron of 
Art may find the school 
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san, who would have us 
believe that England 
never rose to eminence 
in any of the arts, must 





of actual use, whether 
in the preparation of 
designs or in the execut- 
ing of commissions. 

To consider the whole system of subsidised Art- 
tuition in England as one complete scheme that 
can be easily dismissed with a few general words of 
blame or praise is surely to ignore the most im- 
portant factors of all—the personality and individual 
influence of the instructors and of those who are 
assisting them. Whether the system of South 
Kensington be, as its enemies assert, a merely 
mechanical organisation that can be fully studied 
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FROM A PANEL BY W. H. GRIMWOOD 


needs make exception on 
this point. Yet while to- 
day the most sanguine 
would hardly venture to assert that wood carving 
was in a flourishing condition, it is not for lack 
of clever craftsmen. Times and manners have 
changed ; false notions of the lawful conventions 
of the art have done no little to cause its disuse, 
and the introduction of machine-made carvings 
has further helped to debase much of the work in 
the market. Here and there certain villages and 
towns retain the legend of the craft, but it might 
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have been said a few years ago that the native 
art was rapidly becoming obsolete. Now, how- 
ever, there appears’ to be a revival of interest on 
the part of the public, and a corresponding revival 
of energy in production. Still, with all wish to 
take the most hopeful view of its future, it is 
evident that, unless new forms and new motives of 
design are freely employed, it cannot hope to 
attain the vigour which a living art must needs 
possess. Faithful reproduction of old work, or re- 
arrangement of old motives, be they worked never 
so freshly, are but as a galvanised corpse, that 
ceases to move when the artificial stimulus is with- 
drawn. New life must be infused, and new ideas 
freely developed, before wood-carving can come to 
its own once more. ‘This vitality, which the craft 
so sorely needs, is opposed by two fatal influences, 
the first being the comparative scarcity of true 
artists who choose 
this material for 
their best work, 
and the _ other 
the taste of the 
public for sensa- 
tional work in 
high relief with as 
much minute na- 
turalistic detail as 
possible. Until 
the qualities of 
wood-carving are 
appreciated, and 
the limits of the 
material regarded, not as a hindrance, but as an 
important factor in giving it a distinct quality apart 
from plastic work or carving in stone, we can hardly 
hope for its complete renascence. 

From inquiries at the school under notice, we 
find quite low relief, legitimate and beautiful though 
it be, is disliked by the trade and unpopular with 
the public. A panel carved simply, like much 
of the old Scandinavian work for example, is not 
to the taste of buyers. It is obvious that the 
wood-carvings of India with their wealth of detail, 
of Japan with their free invention, or of German 
Gothic with its luxurious foliage and intricate 
geometric patterns, are not approved by buyers. 
Coarsely naturalistic work, which, to its credit be it 
said, is not produced by the South Kensington 
School, and designs built more or less on the 
Italian Renaissance, seem alone to find favour 
to-day. ‘Those who know the state of the art in 
America, know that unspeakable horrors in imita- 
tion of natural objects which, beautiful in them- 
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FROM A CASKET CARVED BY MRS. HEARN 


selves, are meaningless excrescences considered as 
applied ornament, have at length produced a 
reaction in favour of delicately-wrought low reliefs 
that show the influences which are really active in 
modern decoration. 

When one examines the sister arts—weaving, 
colour-printing, glass, or pottery—we discover new 
influences drawn from many sources, and yet with 
the accent of the nineteenth century clearly marked. 
A piece of Doulton ware or Morris wall-paper 
to-day is distinctly recognisable as a modern 
product; no one could mistake it for an ancient 
example, whatever it might owe to the past. But a 
piece of modern wood carving, so far as its design 
is concerned, might well be a genuine ancient 
example, except that in it lacks, as a rule, the 
impress of the craftsman, which gives a certain 
charm to even the rudest old work, and stands con- 
victed of being a 
mere imitation, 
lifeless and dull. 

To say what 
should be the 
exact course of 
the development 
were folly; each 
worker must find 
his own expres 
sion and select 
his own style; 
but until carvers 
resolutely break 
from the dead 
tradition, and work, on the old lines may be but 
with new spirit, no great advance can be looked 
for. The low relief carvings on the stone monu 
ments of Egypt, the savage patterns of the South 
Seas, ancient Celtic knot-work, the gilded and 
lacquered carvings of the East, and a thousand 
other sources whence designers in the various 
applied arts find motives for their work, might 
not exist for all the evidence we find in the bulk of 
the work to-day. It is not necessary to single out 
for condemnation the modern Flemish work, 
ornately redundant as it is, and coarse in design, 
however masterly in execution, for after all it is dis- 
tinctly a mere o//a-fodrida of the worst features of 
the later Renaissance; it is the spirit which is 
satisfied with any vapid reproduction of past ages 
that should be condemned. ‘The most fatal danger 
to wood-carving at present seems to be lest over- 
elaboration and heavy projecting masses, neither 
things of beauty nor desirable from a sanitary point 
of view, and yet both unfortunately beloved by 
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the public at the present day, should usurp the 
place of better work. 

The ScHooL or ART Woop-CaRVING was estab- 
lished by the Society of Arts in 1879 at Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, with Signor Bulletti, a 
Florentine artist, well known for his carvings at 
Alnwick Castle, as instructor. Later in the same 
year, the space available in Somerset Street not 
being sufficient for the accommodation of the 
students, the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 granted rooms in the Albert Hall, to 
which the school was removed in September 1879. 

In 1881 Miss Rowe was appointed manager and 
assistant teacher. In January 1882, owing to ill- 
health, Signor Bulletti’s connection with the school 
ceased. In May of that year the Committee 
secured the services of Mr. W. H. Grimwood, a 
skilled carver, and the designer of the beautifully 
carved panel we are permitted to reproduce. Mr. 
W. T. Ross was appointed instructor to the evening 
class, with Miss M. E. Reeks as assistant-teacher. 

Since 1880 the City and Guilds of London 
Institute has made an annual grant to the school 
for maintaining six free studentships in the day 
classes and six in the evening classes, but these 
numbers have always been considerably increased. 
The school aims at giving a thoroughly practical 
education to the professional carver, and to further 
this object, orders for carving are accepted, so 
as to accustom the students to work for the 
market. Those only who intend making wood- 
carving a profession are engaged in executing the 
orders received, and regard is always paid to the 
educational value of the work undertaken. In 
addition to the students in training, the school is 
open to amateurs, and the appreciation shown by 
the public for the instruction given is testified by 
the following figures, giving the attendance of the 
students since 1881 : 


YEAR. STUDENTS. YEAR. STUDENTS. 
1881 . . 42 1888 . . 184 
ng63'.. 92 1889 . . 255 
wen. « 3 1890 . . 267 
1885 . . 102 Egor . « 30% 
1886 . . 120 ESo2. . « 37% 
1887 . . 146 


The classes are open daily from to A.M. to 
5 p.M. (Saturday 10 to 1). The evening classes are 
on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday even- 
ings, from 7.30 to 9.30, and on Saturday afternoon 
from 2 to 5. Further particulars can be obtained 
from the manager; also copies of two hand- 
books by Miss Rowe, embodying the school in- 
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struction—“ Hints on Wood-carving,” and “ Hints 
on Chip-carving ”—which have received the ap- 
proval of the Science and Art Department, as well 
as a series of photographs of the Wood-carvings in 
the South Kensington Museum. Teachers of 
wood-carving have been sent from the school to 
various parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, and in consequence a great impetus has 
been given to the art throughout the country, 
which has resulted in an increase of students and 
of buyers of wood-carving. For the further instruc- 
tion of country classes, who are unable to see the 
art treasures shut up in the various museums 
throughout the world, Miss Rowe has arranged a 
series of magic lantern slides, with notes to 
accompany the same, of “Simple Wood-carvings ” 
from the South Kensington Museum, Munich, 
Berlin, and from private collections. Particulars 
of these may be obtained from Messrs. Sutton & 
Co., 11 Ludgate Hill. Lessons are also given by 
correspondence. Each lesson includes a carved 
example to be retained by the pupil, a block for 
copying the same, with instructions how to set to 
work. The finished result may be sent to the 
manager for criticism. The guidance and super- 
vision of a teacher cannot, of course, be adequately 
replaced by written rules, but they go some way 
towards giving the beginner a good start. Panels 
may also be hired from the school to work from. 
Occasionally short courses of lectures have been 
arranged for the students on such subjects as 
* Architecture,” and “ Woodwork and the Prin- 
ciples of Construction”; and later on it is hoped 
that some may be given on “ Design” in connec- 
tion with wood-carving. 

The Executive Committee of the Institute has 
given permission for students of the school to re- 
ceive instruction in carpentry in the workshops of 
the Central Institution on one afternoon in the 
week. This is a valuable addition to the school 
course. 

By permission of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, students of the school have 
the privilege of free admission to the South Ken- 
sington Museum and Libraries, and to some of the 
lectures given in the Lecture Theatre, on produc- 
tion of their school tickets. With regard to the 
work done in the school, a very high standard of 
excellence has been obtained; and in comparing 
the work with Continental schools, the comparison 
is very favourable to the English students. 

In the Educational Section of the International 
Health Exhibition, 1884, the school was awarded a 
silver medal, and Miss M. E. Reeks, assistant- 
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teacher, Miss H. E. Wahab and Mr. D. Chisholm, 
pupils in the school, each gained a bronze medal. 
In 1888, Mr. S. Williamson obtained the first prize 
bronze medal for wood-carving in the apprentices’ 
section at the Carpenters’ Hall Exhibition, also the 
first prize silver medal at the Lambeth Polytechnic. 
The same year Mr. A. S. Randle took the first 
prize and silver medal for wood-carving at the an- 
nual competition at the Regent Street Polytechnic. 
In 1889, at the competition held by the Carpenters’ 
Company in June, the following students distin- 
guished themselves, viz. :—Mr. W. S. Williamson, 
second prize of £3 for carved frieze; Mr. E. D. 
Lodge, special prize of £ 4 for carved bracket ; Mr. 
Herbert Grimwood, first prize of £ 2 for boys under 
fifteen. Mr. W. S. Williamson also obtained a 
prize of £5 and bronze medal for the Art-work- 
manship Competition awarded by the Society of 
Arts at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. In 1891, 
at the exhibition held by the Carpenters’ Company 
at their hall, out of eight students, past and present, 
who entered work for competition, six obtained 
prizes and one was highly commended ; whilst the 
first prize and silver medal in the general section 


were awarded to Mr.W. H. Grimwood, the instructor, 
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for a delicately-caryed oak panel of his own design, 
illustrated on p. 58, which represents the union of 
the arts of Sculpture and Architecture. At the top, 
Minerva, or the Goddess of Wisdom, looks down 
on Art and Literature, represented by the sculptor 
with his mallet, and the children on the right and 
left drawing and reading. ‘The festoons of flowers 
typify Beauty ; the birds, Music ; fruit, Plenty ; and 
the grotesques at the base—half-bird, half-animal 
—Swiftness and Strength, the whole design being 
in accordance with the best traditions of the carving 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

The work executed in the school has included 
oak lunettes, 5 feet by 3 feet, carved for the Earl of 
Wharnclifte’s billiard-room at Worsley Hall; the 
whole of the library in carved oak at Ingestre Hall 
for the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot; two oak 
panels (by Miss Reeks) for H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, who later on ordered 
a figure carved in old Highland costume, which she 
presented to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The 
same figure was also executed for the Marquis of 
Lorne. At a local exhibition H.R.H. Princess 
Louise bought a bracket, supported by two boys’ 
figures, carved by Miss M. S. Smith, of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, formerly a pupil of this school. 

A great deal of Indian carving was executed 


FROM THE ORIGINAL WOODCUT BY F, VALLOTON 











for Lord Brassey to complete the work he purchased 
at the Colonial Exhibition, which now forms part 
of his Indian museum in Park Lane. A teak 
mantel and overmantel was carved for H.H. the 
Rajah of Koosh Behar from a design by Mr. J. H. 
Pollen. Work has also been executed for Mr. Geo. 
Aitchison, A.R.A., and Mr. Emerson, F.R.S.B.A. 
The students have also carved barge-boards, 
panelling, and a coat of arms for the Pewterers’ 
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Company; a carved oak reredos for St. Mary’s, 
Kent ; a large memorial altar-table for the church 
of Sutton Coldfield ; a large oak Jacobean chimney- 
piece for Admiral Carpenter ; and many varieties of 
carved frames for Mr. Hook, R.A., Mr. E. J. Poynter, 
R.A., Mr. Thos. Armstrong, and many others. A 
specially-designed Egyptian frame was carved for 
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Mr. Henry Cunynghame for a picture of “ Phil” 
exhibited at the New Gallery. A fine oak chimney- 
piece and overmantel was designed and carved for 
Mr. Arthur Anderson: the overmantel consists of 
very delicate Italian renaissance carving, and is about 
as good of its kind as can well be desired. The 
figures supporting the shelf were carved by Miss 
Reeks, assistant teacher. A little Gothic casket, 
the work of Mrs. Hearn, for delicacy of workman- 
ship and precision of cut- 
ting could hardly be sur- 
passed. It was awarded 
the second prize at the 
“Woman Exhibition ” for 
women’s handicrafts. An 
oak lamp-stand, carved 
recently, combines the 
standard lamp with a 
table below for books or 
cups ; it is well balanced 
and steady, and, moving 
on castors, makes a grace- 
ful and useful piece of 
furniture for a library or 
dining-room. 

In addition to teaching 
carving, great attention 
is paid to the training of 
teachers, and numbers 
are sent every year from 
the school to various 
parts of the country. 
For women, the opening 
as teachers of carving 
is a very good one. 
The remuneration varies 
from £1 to £5 a week, 
according to the energy 
and ability of the teacher. 
A thoroughly systematic 
training involves the 
knowledge of drawing, de- 
sign, modelling and con- 
struction, in addition to 
carving ; this should oc- 
cupy at least three years. 

For young men, in ad- 
dition to the opening as teachers, there is the work- 
shop, where they will do far better in their early years 
than going about the country teaching elementary 
wood-carving. It is only in the workshop that a 
thoroughly practical knowledge of the art can be 
obtained, yet it is better for those who can to study 
some three or four years in the school. E. R. 


























HE COLLECTING OF POSTERS. 
A NEW FIELD FOR CONNOIS- 
SEURS. BY CHARLES T. J. 
HIATT. 


To collect English posters would be mere 
childishness comparable to the treasuring up of 
postmarks ; indeed, to speak of amassing rubbish 
as collecting, is clearly a misuse of the word. But 
between England and France in the’ matter of the 
poster a world of difference lies, for while in 
France in the hands of the artist the poster becomes 
a charming and beautiful thing, in the hands of 
the colour-printer’s hack in England it rarely suc- 
ceeds in being other than abominable. The best 
that can be expected is that it should be inoffen- 















sive. The print col- 
lector, wearied for 
the moment of 


engravings or etch- 
ings, might, without 
loss of dignity, turn 
his attention to the 
that 
the 


wall - pictures 
gaily decorate 
tedious new streets 
of Paris, which we 


owe to the perverse 
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ingenuity of Baron Hausmann and his disciples. 
Truth to tell, these great wall-pictures are not easy 
to manage when they have been obtained. A 
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CUL DE LAMPE. 


number of posters three yards long by one and a 
half broad are liable to be somewhat in the nature 
of a white elephant. If they are folded up for the 
portfolio, each crease diminishes their charm, while 
to frame them one would require a Gargantuan 
purse, and a Chicago Exhibition in which to hang 
The 
only practical solution of 


them when framed. 
the problem seems to be to 
mount them on linen like 
wall-maps with rollers and 
tape. In this way when 
rolled up they would not 
occupy much space, and 
they could be hung on a 
air on 


wall in the 


fine days, and seen under 


open 


the precise circumstances 
of light and distance which 
the designer had in view. 
In their perfect adaptability 
to the 
which they are exhibited 


conditions under 
no small part of their merit 
lies. Seen in an ordinary 
sized room they are liable 
to be a little too aggressive, 
for the great patches of 
bitter red and _ burning 
yellow insist on recogni- 
tion, and the daring of the 
designs is more likely to be 
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appreciated than their beauty. Not all of them of 
course are in these large sizes, and a great many 
will go into a portfolio of moderate dimensions. 
While in England poster collecting is confined 
to a comparatively small number, in France it has 






reached — such 
proportions that 


a well - known 





publisher, 
M. Ed. Sa- 
got, has 
issued an 
illustrated cata- 
logue of over a 
hundred. pages 
in which some 
two thousand 
two hundred ex- 
amples are de- 
scribed. That 
the picture- 
poster is no 
new thing we 
may gather 
from one dated 


FROM A POSTER. BY E. GRASSET 


1649, issued by 
le Privost des Marchands et Eschevins de la Ville de 
Faris, and adorned with a wood-cut representing 
the arms of the French metropolis. It relates to 
the opening and closing of the city gates, and the 
thirty francs which are asked for it, if given at all, 
will be given for it more as a curiosity than a work 
of art. The advertisements which heralded the 
works of Balzac have obviously very considerable 
literary interest, and are, therefore, doubtless not 
too highly priced at twelve francs ; but why any- 
body should be tempted to spend nearly three 
times that sum in acquiring the huge posters which 
dealt with the redoubtable Buffalo Bill’s entertain- 
ment it is not easy to see. These pieces are 
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recommended on account of their size and rarity, 
and as interesting specimens of the mural decora- 
tion of America. While a great gulf separates the 
art of America from that of France in this direc- 
tion, it is only fair to say that in the States they 
have escaped the ugliness and 
stupidity which are still rampant in 
England. Sometimes, indeed, the 
American designers turn out pretty 
things enough, lacking though they 
are in that incomparable sense of 
style which marks the best French 
work. 

The production of posters by 
French artists of distinction is not 
an altogether new development. 
For his illustrated edition of Bal- 
zac’s Philosophie de la Vie Conju- 
gale, Gavarni did a very remarkable 
lithograph which is at present worth fifty francs, 
and Gustave Doré, whose talent for this kind of 
work is not to be disputed, designed a curious 
picture to advertise a book by another French 
writer. A strange design, representing a crowd of 
people travelling by all possible means of locomotion 
into the huge mouth of a human monster, is by 
Tony Johannot, and dates as far back as 1843. 
In our own day, that great master of modern erotics, 
Félicien Rops, has applied his passionate art to the 
production of an affiche adresse for a photographer, 
an example at present only to be obtained at an 
expense of five and twenty francs. But interesting 
as the occasional excursions of great artists into the 
domain of poster making undoubtedly are, they are 
unimportant when compared with the work in the 
same direction of Jules Chéret. Here we have an 
artist of quite extraordinary personality practically 
devoting the whole of his splendid talents to the art 
of the hoarding, and becoming, in consequence, in- 
disputably the great master of hiscraft. In applied 
art it is of first importance that the primary object 
should be satisfied ; the decorative chair on which 
it is uncomfortable to sit, the wall paper with which 
it is unpleasant to live, are merely futile, and the 
advertisement that does not advertise is a contradic- 
tion in terms. The essays of English artists in the 
art of the poster have constantly missed their mark, 
because they have lost sight of the essential 
conditions under which their work is to be seen. 
Fred Walker’s charming design for Wilkie Collins’s 
Woman in White,” Mr. Poynter’s extraordinarily 
involved piece of classical design done for one of 
the insurance companies, the infinitely versatile 
professor’s joyless classical attempt in brown and 
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white on behalf of one of the illustrated magazines, 
Mr. Linley Sambourne’s poster for a forthcoming 
periodical, are alike only in their complete failure to 
arrest the attention of the spectator. With Chéret 
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A POSTER. BY CHERET 


all is different, for his designs fairly cry aloud for 
recognition. His splendidly audacious colour and 
broad execution rarely fail to bring the man in the 
street to a standstill. He recognises that to lavish 
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high finish on a poster to be looked at from a 
distance of some yards is as futile as to hang a 
Gerard Dow below the weather-cock on a church 
tower. It is truly amazing that Chéret can reduce 
intense indigo, burning crimson, glowing green and 
yellow, in fact all the hottest colours on the palette, 
into broad harmony. So complete is his mastery, 
that he sometimes achieves effects which, even it 
seen close to, are positively pretty. His master- 
piece in this direction is perhaps his charming 
‘antomimes Lumineuses, in which a short-skirted girl 
in yellow spotted with rose is placed on an intense 
indigo background amidst quite a little shower of 
chrysanthemums. The picture comprises other 
figures and a wealth of picturesque detail, all of 
which inevitably lead up to the yellow girl. 

But if it is the colour of Chéret which at first 
strikes one in looking over a series of his posters, 
the charm of his design is not for a moment likely 
to be overlooked. The richness of his personality 
and the originality of his style can be recognised 
even in the fragments of some of his works repro- 
duced here. The translation of a Chéret into black 
and white is at best unsatisfactory, and loses half 
the effect of the original, and yet, compared with 
the average English illustration, how charming even 
these little things appear, robbed though they are 
of their victorious colour! Perhaps Chéret’s won 
derful gaiety is his most pronounced characteristic : 
each of his posters is an explosion of mirth. His 
best work deals with the gayest subjects, and when 
he is representing a chattering crowd of pantomi 
mists, ‘‘a cascade of clowns,” a sprightly dancing 
girl, he is in his element and his gift of vivacity has 
the fullest play. But his work for railway companies, 
for patent medicines, for picture galleries, for book 
sellers, is all such as he only could accomplish. He 
could advertise everything under the sun, save 
perhaps a suicide club, or an undertaker’s_ business. 
His versatility within narrow limits is immense, 
although it must be confessed that those limits 
make a great mass of his work seen at one time 
somewhat monotonous. The piquant girl of Chéret, 
whether in red or yellow, in long or short skirts, is 
no more likely to go unrecognised than the 
enamoured lady of Mr. Marcus Stone. The 
beauty of his designs, too, is considerably dis- 
counted by the clumsy way the lettering is 
managed, which looks as if it had been added as 
an afterthought by a stupid machine printer. But 
in spite of slight defects Chéret’s work amply 
deserves Huysman’s description of it as unedinette 
@art exguise. If in the designing of modern 
posters Jules Chéret is incontestably first, it would 
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be untrue to suggest that the rest are nowhere. 
What indeed could be more admirable than the 
elaborate medizeval design by Grasset, which is 
reproduced here, and what could be in more acute 
contrast to the intensely modern work of Chéret ? 
It is an almost perfect example of the very detail 
of the art in which Chéret falls short, the introduc- 
tion of the legend as an inherent part of the design. 
The splendid horse and trumpeter are, it seems to 
me, slightly reminiscent of Sir John Gilbert, whose 
abilities are surely admirably adapted to the pro- 
duction of the poster. Decidedly, this Grasset is 
cheap at the ten francs asked for it. From Grasset 
to Willette is a long step, for we pass at once from 
the ancient heroic to the modern grotesque. In 
Willette’s work there is nearly always a tinge of 
bitterness in spite of the delightful grace which 
made his Enfant Prodigue poster so remarkable. 
Cynical, tragic even at times, he never indulges in 
the feverish gaiety which is Chéret’s habitual mood. 
His anti-Jewish placard (p. 60) is one of his most 
characteristic works; the collector can procure it 
for three and a half francs. M. Sagot’s advertise- 
ment by Valloton, reproduced on page 59, will serve 
to illustrate another variety of work which may be 
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obtained without much difficulty. If an ancient 
Greek would have found fault with it, it is none the 
less a remarkable illustration of the amount of 
character which can be introduced into a bit of 
black and white of the simplest kind, and it makes 
itself remembered in a way quite invaluable for the 
purpose of an advertisement. It is only necessary 
in conclusion to say that in addition to the artists 
alluded to here, Choubrac, Caran d’Ache, Forain, 
Vierge, and others of scarcely less distinction, have 
produced designs which even the most fastidious 
collector would not hesitate to place in his port- 
folios. Surely the time is near when to the work 
of these distinguished Frenchmen in the art of 
the hoarding, we shall be able to add some works 
by English artists. If there be a grain of truth in 
Mr. Ruskin’s dictum that advertising is nowadays 
the only living art, it is time we produced some 
examples in England which would at least escape 
universal derision. ‘The illustrations which accom- 
pany this article have been reproduced, by per- 
mission, from the fully illustrated catalogue of 
M. Ed. Sagot, which is an encyclopedia of informa- 
tion on the subject. 


CuaRLEs T. J. Hiatt. 
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RAWING FOR REPRODUC- 


TION BY 


LINE WORK AND _ TINT 


BOARDS. 


We propose in a series of papers under this tion. In speaking of reproductions of crayon and 


heading to discuss, and, 
if possible, to discover, 
by means of interviews 
with those who have 
practical knowledge of 
the matter, what kind 
of drawing and what 
mediums produce the 
best results by process 
reproduction. From 
the statements made 
below by some of the 
chief firms who repro- 
duce outline work, it 
will be found that, al- 
though their experiences 
have been similar, they 
do not all agree as to 
the most suitable 

methods of drawing 

for reproduction. Fol- 

lowing the experience 

of the firms will be 

found an article from 

the artists’ point of 

view, and some notes 

on tint and line papers. 


I. By L. CHEFDEVILLE. 


For the most suitable 
material on which to 
work, I should recom- 
mend Whatman or Bris- 
tol boards. 

Bourgeois ink, in 


stick, which is an intense dull black, § 693 * °® = = — Ey a 
is, I think, the best. It does not — * tage ass pencil, I mean 
flow very easily, but that perhaps is j{ ~..* OO 0 _ Teproductions in 
no drawback, as the artist is thus pre-__, <i fe 2 es ~ which there is no 
vented from drawing grey. ™ Caen interposition of 

It is better to have nothing to do ‘ ye Bay Lb tint or stipple ; genuine 
with pencil. Pen and crayon have in- ; 2S, reproduction of the 
dividual qualities suitable to particular crayon or pencil with its 
subjects. It would be a pity to reject own texture. 

. . FROM A DRAWING BY HERBERT RAILTON 

crayon, which gives very good results enteniinten, on 2. Gummmmeadin Among the very best 


if properly printed. Pencil and crayon (By permission of Messrs. Isbister & Co.) 
should be used on rough paper. tion that have come 
As to reduction, great latitude is possible, under my knowledge are those by Mr. Herbert 













































Drawing for Reproduction 


although the effect of the drawing is greatly altered 
when the reduction exceeds one-third. Crayon 
gives good results with a reduction of. one-fourth 


PROCESS :—OUT- 


unless the drawing is very coarse in texture. Pen- 
cil should not have more than one-fourth reduc- 


drawings for reproduc- 
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Railton. By the courtesy of Messrs. Isbister 
& Co., the publishers, I am here able to repro- 
duce two which appeared in the Dean of Glouces- 
ter’s “Dreamland in History,” a delightfully illus- 
trated book, containing many admirable examples 
of Mr. Railton’s work. 

The texture is simple, the lines crossed under 
good angles, fresh and effective, good to reproduce 
and good to print. 


II. From THE TyPpoGRAPHIC ETCHING Co. 


It will be well at starting to explain why, and to 
what extent, any kind of special drawing is necessary 
to obtain a good result by photo-reproduction. 
The first reason is the varying actinism—or pho- 
tographic value—of different colours ; or, to put it 
simply, that the colour of the ink and the character 
of the paper used for the drawing affect to the last 
degree the excellence of the negative that can be 
obtained. ‘The second, that the quality of ink and 
paper used, and the skill and care exercised, in the 
printing, decide the limit to which the work can 
be carried in subtlety and delicacy of effect ; and 
thus any elaboration or refinement of the drawing 
beyond this limit is waste labour only. How far 
any special drawing is required depends upon the 
taste of the critic. If any block which faithfully 
renders the artistic meaning of the drawing is 
acceptable, then any drawing no matter how com- 
plicated, can be reproduced—at any rate by the 
special gelatine relief process. But if, as is often 
the case, the artist require individual lines and 
dots specifically reproduced, then clear, black, 
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FROM A DRAWING BY HERBERT RAILTON. REPRODUCED 
BY L, CHEFDEVILLE 


(By permission of Messrs, Isbister & Co.) 


and uniform the original must be in every dot and 
line. 

For the gelatine process, it matters not whether 
a drawing be in pen, 























pencil or crayon, as 
all these possess a 
texture or grain suf- 
ficient to give a good 
and clear printing 
surface when devel- 
oped. Pen draw- 
ings supply in their 
own solid lines or 
dots the best of 
printing _ textures ; 
pencil and crayon, 
when analysed, will 
be found to consist 
of minute solid dots 
with the white paper 
for interstices, and 
thus yield an excel- 
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lent printing stipple. 
The superposition 
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of a cross-grid destroys all the beauty of their 
natural grain, and its requirement by the zinco- 
etching process, while the gelatine automatically 
reproduces the actual pencil touch, exemplifies the 
greater range and fidelity of the latter. 





FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY CARL HAAG 
REPRODUCED BY THE TYPO-ETCHING CO, 


For solid line or dot drawings no materials are 
better than Bristol board, or any pure white and 
equally smooth (but not greasy) surface, with good 
freshly-rubbed Indian, or E. Wolff’s liquid Chinese 
ink. For pencil or crayon work, Maclure’s grained 
lithographic paper (to be had in several varieties) 
or Whatman drawing paperare the best surfaces ; 


while E. Wolffs’ duragraph pencils or Conté’s 


chalks will make drawings at once fine and black. 





Drawing for Reproduction 


Whether pen or pencil work be preferable is an 
open question. The latter is more suited to fine 
printing and artistic results than for ordinary pur- 
poses, such as advertisements, cheap book illustra 
tions, &c. In these the clear hard printing of 
black-and-white line work gives the pen the advan 
tage. But surely for freedom, delicacy and variety, 
a combination of the two—which it is the advan 
tage of the gelatine process to render reproducible 

-is best of all. 

The question of reduction in size is one admit- 
ting of only an approximate suggestion. An artist 
addicted to broad, free, and open work may gain 
by having his drawings reduced to one-fourth the 
actual scale; while another working in closely 
finished and elaborate style may with advantage 
An 


average reduction is “ ¢o three-fourths linear scale ” 


order blocks equal to the originals in’ size. 


of the copy. 

The chief danger that betrays an inexperienced 
artist most is want of uniformity in his colour. 
The temptation to use pale broad lines for the 
distant work seems irresistible. These, when 
translated into the absolute black of printers’ ink, 
are, of course, over-strong and falsely effective. 
When once the necessity of an uniform blackness 
(all the lighter effects being obtained by thinning 
the line only) is grasped, the first principle of 
A con 
crete example may make our meaning clear. In 


point of suitability, no original is better than a 


drawing for process has been mastered. 


well-printed copper or steel engraving, the valu 
able characteristics being sharpness, cleanness, and 
uniform blackness. In a block from such a copy 
every line and dot should reappear. 

But let us at once emphasise our contention that 
these last arbitrary requisitions, though universally 
taught and accepted, are adverse to Art, and 
founded on error and self-interest. It is a mistake 
to insist on the absolute reproduction of each line 
and dot. The faithful re-presentation of the artistic 
qualities of a drawing should be our sole aim. The 
gelatine photo-relief process will reproduce pale, 
grey or varying effects faithfully, by means of a 
“rotten,” or, as it might better be called, tinted 
surface in the block. Against this so-called rotten 
ness an unfounded prejudice has arisen, which has 
been a first cause of the above arbitrary requisi 
tions. The second cause is that zinco-etching, 
owing to its very nature, cannot produce the 
“rotten,” or naturally tinted, line or surface. All 
pale work thus in zinco-etchings becomes there 
fore over-strong, and is naturally prohibited. ‘This, 
however, is a defect in the process, and should 
¢7 











not be allowed to become a limitation of the 
artist’s freedom as to style or method. 

The accompanying illustrations are reproductions 
by the gelatine process from drawings, which in the 
ordinary way would be voted unsuitable for pro- 
cess. But they fully confirm the value of our 
argument that Art should be esteemed above tech- 
nique. Compared with the wiry, hard, and unat- 
mospheric illustrations (technically perfect as pro- 
cess work) constantly met with in our magazines 
and books, they prove how greatly many good 
artists suffer by being misled into sacrificing their 
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surface, on which dots or lines are imprinted in 
relief. 

Pen drawings give the best and most trustworthy 
results. Any experienced artist making his draw- 
ing according to the following advice will furnish 
an original which will give a very good result in 
reproduction. 

Always use Goodall’s  slightly-glazed Bristol 
Boards, deep black Chinese ink, and a Gillott pen, 
that will give clear and full lines in the depths as 
well as in the light parts. The artist should have 
two pens ready, so that he can change them from 











FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY F, POWELL. 


art to the requirements of defective processes. 
In some of Mr. Beardsley’s designs, in the first 
issue of THE Srupio, the possibilities of gelatine 
indicate still further what process workers must 
strive for to be perfect. There wash tints are 
rendered by a natural grain, and that without im- 
pairing the keen perfection of the finest lines, 
though reproduced all together. The resulting 
block is most delicate and difficult to print, but 
printers also must fall in with process-workers, and 
all strive to fulfil, and not to limit, the demands of 
Art. D. M. 


III. By THE ART REPRODUCTION Co. 


In the general term “ outline work,” we include 
the photo-mechanical reproduction of pen and 
ink, pencil or crayon drawings, and of drawings on 
tint or scraping paper—z.e., paper with a chalk 
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time to time, as Gillotts pens always need a few 
minutes’ rest after having been used for some little 
while. A sharp line can never be obtained on 
rough paper ; it will look rotten on the drawing, 
and give a rotten result in reproduction. A paper 
too smooth or too enamelled is just as bad, as the 
lines (specially the finest ones) will spread. One must 
not commence to work before the ink prepared in 
the little saucer will show perfectly black lines 
even in the most delicate shadings. It is the 
characteristic of drawings by an inexperienced 
artist that the ink they are drawn with is not suffi- 
ciently black, and that the lines, specially in the 
light parts, are grey and rotten. ‘The artist may 
succeed in getting nice effects and delicate shad- 
ings in his drawings by using his grey ink, but that 
effect will be lost entirely in process reproduction, 
for which full black lines are required in the 
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DRAWN ON PREPARED PAPER WITH BLACK DIAGONAL LINES 


strongest depths as well as in the highest lights. 
The thickness of the lines depends entirely on the 
scale of reduction ; the greater the reduction the 
thicker the lines, and the larger the distance 
between the lines. We should always recommend 
a reduction of one-third. In this case the artist 
must make the drawing one-third larger, and the 
lines about one-third stronger. The line must be 
full and black, even to its very end. 

We cannot recommend pencil or crayon for out- 
line work. Only drawings with sharp pencil or 
crayon lines of sufficient blackness will reproduce 
well in line. Originals with soft, vignetted tones 
or lines can only be reproduced in half-tone. 

Drawings on tint or scraping paper require a 
practised hand. ‘The most important qualities are : 
patience, clean and exact rendering of the tones, 
and very careful use of the scraping-knife, as other- 
wise the dots will appear rotten in reproduction. 
Any material may be used for drawing on scraping 
paper, pen, pencil, or brush. 

Too much show of genius is, however, undesir- 
able. Drawings done in that way will at the 
utmost only give good sketches—the woodcut-like 
effect of a picture can only be obtained by 
patience. 


IV. AN ArtTist’s OPINION. 


It is the usual formula of the cheap photo- 
engraver that he can give a perfect reproduction 
of any drawing, 7 the artist will bear in mind 
the necessary limitations of the process. Now, 
although this appears at first sight to be perfectly 
reasonable, when one realises what those limitations 
entail, it will be seen that it practically amounts to 
shifting the responsibility of reproduction from the 
photo-engraver to the artist. 

The cheap photo-engraver will tell you that you 
should work on the smoothest Bristol board, that 
your ink should be quite black, that your pen 
should be full of ink, even that all lines should be 
firmly drawn and as smooth and as distinct as 
possible ; which in practice really means that all 
flexibility and quality of line and subtlety of work- 
manship should be avoided—in fact, that the draw- 
ing should possess commercial rather than artistic 
qualities. 

Now, this arises partly from the fact that the 
cheap photo-engraver is unable to comprehend that 
a pen-and-ink drawing may possess other qualities 
than suitability for process, and partly from his 
erroneous notion of his duties, his general endea- 
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DRAWN ON PAPER WITH 


vour being to give a nice clean-looking result, 
rather than to reproduce the actwal work of the 
artist. 

A glance at the papers where this cheap process 
is in vogue will explain a good deal. ‘There is a 
high average of mechanical work, well drawn, but 
with a line devoid of the slightest artistic expres- 
sion, unsuggestive of either form, texture or colour, 
amounting to what one might almost term the 
skilful evasion of nearly every artistic quality. But 
this work reproduces well ; whereas a drawing that 
possesses those qualities of workmanship which I 
think desirable, returns from the hands of the 
process firm, more or less a collection of ragged 
fine lines and black blotches, the despair alike of 
artist and engraver. And this is not necessary ; 
for the ordinary photo-engraver at his ordinary 
price can and does give a very fair reproduction 
of this class of work if pressure is put on him; but 
while he can get men to sacrifice themselves artisti- 
cally in order that he may reproduce their work 
well (¢.¢., without trouble), he is scarcely likely to 
take an affectionate interest in other kinds of work. 

I have been shown scores of drawings by these 
cheap photo-engravers that have had the quality 
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BLACK AQUATINT GRAIN 





necessary for a good reproduction, and I can con- 
scientiously say that it was the only quality they 
possessed, and that I have never seen a single 
artistic pen-and-ink drawing which an ordinary 
photo-engraver considered suitable for process. 
His ideal seems to be an engineer’s drawing, 
which, although excellent in its own line, is not, I 
think, peculiarly adapted to artistic illustration. 

I myself find that if you are unfortunately 
obliged to work when not in good form, you will 
turn out an indifferent drawing that will reproduce 
beautifully ; and working to the requirements of 
the cheap process amounts to keeping oneself 
under par, and prevents one from taking any really 
artistic interest in one’s work. 

Good process, on the other hand, places absolutely 
no restraint whatever on the artist. For such 
I have used a line of varying greyness and thick- 
ness in some drawings which have been excellently 
reproduced by Gillot (at a very moderate price 
too), but this was done by retouching by hand, 
which causes the difference in price between good 
and indifferent process, the latter leaving off where 
the former has only commenced. But I am not 
asking for this hand-work from the cheap photo- 
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engraver ; I am dealing with him on his own lines ; 
and I think that he should endeavour to work 
sympathetically with the artist for a change, and 
try—price being duly considered—to work up to 
the artist, instead of always demanding that the 
artist should work down to him. 

We should then find that the standard of excel- 
lence both in drawings and process would rise 
If the 


photo-engraver will do this, the artist who works for 


instead of falling, as it does at present. 


these cheap processes, knowing the difficulties all 
round, will be satisfied, for it will result in this: 
that although a drawing drawn /o the process loses 
less than one done to please oneself, the actual 
result from the latter, which is incomparably the 
better drawing, is far preferable, artistically, to the 





or 
ON PAPER WITH WHITE AQUATINT GRAIN 
result obtained from the former. But at present 
it is as though a moulder said to a sculptor: “I 
can give you a perfect cast of your work very 
cheaply, zf you leave out the modelling.” 
L. RavEN HI. 


V. PREPARED SURFACE PAPERS. By AN EXPERT. 


The papers that have been experimented upon 
are all chosen from those made by Gillot, and sold 
by Lechertier, Barbe & Co., Regent Street, W. 
The examples illustrated are given solely to exhibit 
the different styles of work best adapted to their 
use. These blocks are “ direct” engravings, cost- 
ing at most one-third of the price for “ half-tones.” 
No special care has been given to their reproduc 
tion, and no engraving added to the blocks, the 
object being not to show the most perfect result 
possible, but the ordinary result which may be 
reckoned upon safely in commercial work. ‘The 
capabilities of these prepared papers are not ex 
hausted in these specimens ; but so far as possible 
the drawings have been planned to display the 
most important effects obtained with knowledge of 
the material. Not merely is there great economy 
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ON PAPER WITH CANVAS GRAIN 


of cost by their use, but the artist is able to judge 
of the effect of his work while it is in progress, and 
escape the uncertainty of a translation of a wash to 
the “network” or “grain” of a half-tone block. 
Besides, pure white spaces are possible with them, 
whereas, on an ordinary “tint,” or half-tone block, 
pure white can only be obtained by the use of the 
graver after the block has been made. The speci 
mens illustrated have been worked in several 
varieties of paper, and shown examples upon : 

(1) Black diagonal lines.—This paper gives the 
best imitation of a reproduction of a wash drawing 
by the half-tone process. 

(2) Black straight lines.—This runs the diagonal 
very closely as regards usefulness; in both, the 
effects are quickly and easily obtained. 

(3) Black aquatint lines.—Though good for some 
effects, its uses would be limited. Might be used 
with advantage in the representation of textile 
fabrics, &c. Requires care in working, and the 
half tone is not neat or pretty. 

(4) White diagonal lines.—Stipple effect, obtained 
more satisfactorily with the black diagonal or 
straight. Gives a fair imitation of a wash-drawing 
if carefully worked, but is somewhat irregular and 
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broken, and does not yield so good a half-tone as 
the black papers. 

(5) White straight lines.—The remarks in No. 4 
apply in this case also. 

(6) White aquatint lines.—Perhaps the most use- 
ful. of the white Gillots, producing a most artistic 
stipple-effect ; but many ordinary drawing-papers 
will give a similar though not so fine result. 

(7) Canvas-grained, white.—Effect irregular, and 
requiring much care in working, the nature of the 
surface rendering it difficult to prevent the develop- 
ment of unsightly patches. 

The scraper or knife is soon blunted, and 
requires constant sharpening if the artist is to 
work with comfort. Care should be taken when 
scratching to produce a half-tone, not to scratch 
too deeply in places, and thus inadvertently produce 
high lights and spoil the half-tone. A good pen- 
knife would appear to be the best scraper, although 
these latter are made in many shapes. 

Too great reduction should be avoided. The 
examples are reduced by a bare quarter of an inch 
—which fines the lines slightly without confusion, 
which is apt to result with great reduction. 

The black diagonal and straight are decidedly 
the most useful of the seven papers for ordinary 
drawings. ‘The eighth example shows that a failure 
in itself may suggest effects to be utilised afterwards. 

Cj. ¥. 

Writing from Bordighera to the Westminster 
Gazette, Mr. Grant Allen touches a very vital ques- 
tion when he says:—“ Coming to Italy with our ideas 
fully formed about everything on heaven and earth, 
we naturally say to ourselves, ‘Great heart alive, 
what sadly degraded frescoes! ‘To think the art of 
Raphael and Andrea del Sarto should degenerate 
even here, in their own land, to such a childish 
level!’ But we are wrong, for all that. It is 
Raphael and Andrea who rose, not my poor name- 
less Sasso artists who sank and degenerated. Italy 
was capable of producing her great painters in her 
own great day, just because in thousands of such 

Italian villages there were work-a-day artisans in 
form and colour capable of turning out such 
ridiculous daubs as those in this tawdry church on 
the Ligurian hilltop. .... To us English, on the 
contrary, high art is something exotic, separate, alone, 
sui generis. We never think of the plaster star in 
the middle of our ceiling as belonging even to 
the same range of ideas as, say, the frescoes in the 
Houses of Parliament. In Italy, art is endemic. 
In England, in spite of all we have done to stimu- 
late it of late years, with guano and other artificial 
manures, it is still sporadic.” 
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ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS. — SKETCHING 
GROUNDS. NO. _ II.—SPAIN. 
BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


My pEAR W.—In my last letter we were, as 
I told you, en route for Jacca. Early in the 
morning we started by train; unfortunately, we 
fell asleep, and passed the station where we 
should have changed; got out, and found 
ourselves at Tormillo Lastanosa. A little light 
refreshment seemed desirable under the circum- 
stances, but the brass-bespattered stationmaster 
said it was impossible. Eventually we joined an 
old man making for a village in the hills; it was 
warm work, up dried river-beds, by stony footpaths, 
over herbless and treeless wastes, scorched and 
cracked by the sun, till at the end of a ravine we 
saw El Tormillo. Pushing our way to the posada, 
we had a dish of tortillo, a compound of eggs and 
garlic fried in oil. This village was certainly the 
most uncanny I remember seeing. It seemed a 
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village of the dead: no one moved about. It was 
a most paintable place, but impossible to do any- 
thing in, as there was nowhere to put up. We 
heard of an ancient castle, and set off to see it, 
with our host as a guide. It contained a lofty 
vaulted chamber with the remains of a fine 
staircase.- -On- either side were the doorways 
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leading to the living rooms, and at the far end, 
where men sat eating soup round an open fireplace 
in the gloom, a spot of blue sky looked like a tur- 
quoise set in ebony. While M. aired his Spanish 
with the last representative of the family, I made 
a sketch of the place, and as I was doing so a 
shepherd brought in a sheep. Tossing it back- 
wards on a bottomless chair, he cut its throat while 
a woman held a bowl to catch the blood, to the 
great delight of a child, who dabbled its hand in 
the warm fluid and crowed with glee. This would 
have made a picture: the tone and gloomy colour 
of the thing was mighty. Save that we nearly lost 
our way, our return to the station was unmarked 
by any incident, but on our arrival there a surprise 
awaited us. Our brass-bound friend the station- 
master explained that we had done wrong, and so 
much had we sinned that I became lost in the 
maze of our transgressions ; anyway, we had to pay 
something like five fares for missing our station, 
and we were once more made to feel that the 
Spaniard was one too much for us. At length we 
reached Huesca, and put up at the hotel. 

Huesca is an interesting old city; here in the 
past the kings of Aragon lived. In one of its 
churches are the remains of two children, martyred 
by Dacian, whose bodies were found in the cave 
of a hermit. The said remains seem to have been 
the object of much covetousness ; in fact, every town 
seems to have had them on hire. 

In my last letter to you we were at Huren; our 
movements since then have been as follows: From 
Huren we took the coach, an ancient turn-out, 
painted yellow, drawn by a team of mules. For 
many miles our route lay along a road shaded by 
great trees on either side, then through a great plain 
dotted with a white farmhouse here and there. At 
Agerbe we changed our mules for horses, and com- 
menced to ascend the Serra de Quarra. Here the 
scenery was wild—pine forests and rushing torrents, 
not paintable, but fine to look at. It soon got 
appreciably colder, and towards night we came to 
the steep brow of the mountain, where beneath in the 
valley was Jacca ; the horses made a final effort, and 
with a rattle we drove through the gates and up to 
the posada. Jacca claims to be the oldest town in 
Spain ; but, being a fortified place, we found to our 
disgust that we were not allowed to sketch. The 
day following being a great feast-day, we stayed on 
to see it ; we found the streets filled with a seething, 
gesticulating mass of humanity, and in the midst a 
curious kind of ark carried on men’s shoulders ; be- 
fore it a man playing a strange old pipe, and dancing 
boys covered with flowers and ribbons: the streets 
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were lined with soldiers from the garrison, and 
what with firing of guns, ringing of bells, fireworks, 
and other things, the uproar was deafening. Cau- 
franc was our next point; to get there we hired 
an ancient coach hauled by one mule and a horse. 
The driver gave us endless amusement ; the mule 

Noblesse by name—often refused to go, and when 
we suggested the whip, the driver indignantly re- 
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torted that the mule was a noble animal, and like 
all noble things would not suffer the degradation 
of the whip. Mounting a steep pass, we came into 
a valley filled with stones, a river running through it, 
and in the middle, perched on a rocky eminence, 
a strange little town called Costello, looking as if 
it had been bodily transplanted from the back 

ground of some early master. The evening set in 
stormy and dark ; “ Mucho freo!” is the frequent 
exclamation of the driver. Countless fires began 
to gleam forth from the hillsides, and around them 
outlined the dark form of a goatherd, and here and 
there a soldier silhouetted against the deep grey of 
the sky, watching for contrabesta, or smugglers. 
The route now, owing to the antics of Noblesse, 
struck one as somewhat dangerous, holding out as 
it did the prospect of a drop into the ravine, many 
feet below. At last we rattled into the one street 
Caufranc possesses, and at the posada regaled our 

selves with a choice meal. We intended staying 
there to work, but found that it was not allowed, so 
we went back to Jacca, hired a cart, and drove here 
every day; I need not tell you that working with 
the momentary expectation of having one’s sketch 
confiscated or destroyed, was not the happiest pos 

sible state. We then with many regrets, left Costello 
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and Jacca, hiring an old carriage, intending to drive 
over the Pyrenees into France, and then back again 
into Spain, which, strange as it may sound, is the 
cheapest and most expeditious way. Our way lay 
at first between snow-clad mountains ; then amid 
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great gloomy pine forests, through which rushed 
torrents ; until anon we emerged into fertile plains, 
and reached Oleron, from which we booked to Pau ; 
and thence to Bayonne, Grun, and San Sebastian. 
Once again our foot rested on Spanish soil, but 
our condition was somewhat painty and _travel- 
stained. On reaching the Hotel Martin de Ezcurra 
we found that the baggage we expected to have 
been sent on from Saragossa had not arrived. So 
there was no help for it, and we had to face the 
guests in the afore-mentioned painty attire. We 
strolled round the town, and were disappointed. 
It was a fashionable watering-place, with few details 
of any interest. Next day we shook off the San 
Sebastian dust, and made for Puerta de Passages, a 
narrow inlet from the sea, widening into a large 
bay, with the deepest and bluest of water, sur 
rounded with picturesque stone-built houses, once 
owned by the flower of the Guipposcoan nobility, 
but now tenanted by fishermen. The architectural 
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features of the city of one street are unique and 
interesting. It is a tiny Venice, with essentially 
Spanish features. ‘The many-storeyed and balconied 
houses all look on the bay, and among these long- 
deserted palaces one comes across treasures of 
wood and stone carving. Its single street winds 
right round the bay, and following its tortuous pas- 
sages one can find many pictures: gloomy alleys, 
with a peep through of the bay bathed in the sun 
light ; here and there a shrine, stone-covered, with 
its painted background, now rapidly succumbing 
to the wear of sun and wind. Practically, the place 
is as it was two hundred years ago. Time has 
only knocked the angles off. Looking towards the 
old fort, now dismantled, one momentarily expected 
to see the white puff of smoke that heralded the 
approach of one of those gaily carved and gilded 
caravels that so often must have set out from this 
port. We found a snug little café, where the 
fishermen sat and drank, and its gloomy little 
shaded room was generally full. It was rather a 
favourite haunt of ours ; not that I mean to sug- 
gest we drank, but there was a delightful sense of 
artistic laziness in sitting there looking out on the 
sunlit water, and watching the boats, like gigantic 
butterflies, sailing across the bay. This repose was, 
however, sometimes somewhat rudely broken in by 
the entrance of a wine-laden English sailor-man, or 
the screech of a steam whistle from some passing 
steamboat, which seemed to destroy one’s illusions at 
one fell swoop, and bring one back to the twentieth 
century in this café. I have been starting a toler- 
ably large canvas here of some pilots looking out 
from the shaded verandah across the bay, with its 
brilliant white houses opposite. I suppose no one 
will understand it when I bring it back. And 
talking of returning sends a shudder down my 
back, as I am sitting here now in the certainty of 
sunlight, discussing sardines and a tortillo, and the 
prospect of coming back to your sorrowful weather 
rather appals one. But I suppose it must be so, 
and that next week will find us both in the seclu- 
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The Royal Academy (First Letter). By A. Besnard 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY.—BY A. 
BESNARD. INTRODUCTION. 


ALMOST every one nowadays knows 
London, and those of us Frenchmen who have 
been there have experienced many emotions on 
arriving in this city, the first aspect of which 
is so terrible. This forest of telegraph poles 
and towers, those iron bridges where the train 
which carries you rolls like thunder, the sky of 
opaque and golden mist wherein the sun which 
should cheer you scarce shows itself (it is 
occupied elsewhere), the mud which sticks to your 
feet, everything, even to the phantom-like air of 
the passers by, saddens your heart, and you think 
in spite of yourself that those whom you have left 
behind are indeed lucky. Well, nevertheless, in 
the midst of this atmosphere of mist, on this soil 
of red clay impregnated with coal dust, under the 
wild incessant whirlwind of the million smoke- 
vomitings of this city of iron and brick, there 
flourishes a flower delicate and precious, having 
many names: here it is named “ The Ideal.” This 
flower it is which soothes the troubles of this human 
mass devoted to Mammon, refreshing it in its hot 
and crowded surroundings. This flower it is which 
gives intellectual and spiritual life to him who, 
without it, at the very foot of the factory chimneys 
where the heart’s blood of England evaporates 
away, would die in complete ignorance of the joy 
of life. It is the source of all light, and the art 
of this country. Gloriously triumphant over the 
ungrateful soil where it has been planted, it is 
strong and fair and all must find it lovely. 

But how different, indeed, this flower from the 
one which grows with us at home, bending to and 
fro and torn by unexpected storms, now nigh 
touching the earth, now blowing its petals to the 
idle wind ; whilst this one, born of the fog, gentle 
and modest, quietly strong and respected of all 
men, is content to shine for the few who really love 
it. Must we then think that our neighbours have 
alone the monopoly of poetry? No, indeed, but 
poetry is to them more than it is to us; it fills for 
them a more certain need, nor are they ungrateful, 
neither do they readily and for a slight thing cast 
away what has given them joy. 

Let me excuse myself for this short preface. 
Before speaking of a country’s art, it seems to me 
to be necessary to indicate the elements amongst 
which it strives to flourish. 

Art in England, that is to say, the art of paint- 
ing, has not existed for much more than a century 
and a half, and we knew nigh nothing of its exist- 
ence until the return of the Bourbons towards 1815. 
The effect was immediate and its success prodigious. 
Those painters, for whom drawing was but secondary 
to their colour, troubled our own artists deeply ; 
who enamoured of form and brought up on tradi- 
tions, strong and beautiful without doubt, were 
weakened by their conventional routine. 

The austere elegance of our portrait painters was 
submerged, our subject painters entirely changed 


their style ; it was a complete defeat for us and a 
new victory for the English, which almost changed 
the character of our national art. But it only 
modified it by introducing fresh elements, which 
had the effect of creating in us new individuality. 
We might even say that it gave birth to Delacroix 
and the Romantic School of 1830. Only one 
master stood firm amid that wild storm, strong 
in the faith of his: genius and that of his 
country, which he represents in truth above all 
other men. Alone our great Ingres remained un- 
flinching. 

But how and why came about this fever and 
infatuation? What, indeed, was this “ English 
School” to create such a revolution? It was not 
really original, for it continued in greater part the 
traditions of the Italian and Dutch masters. What 
new element did it give us? Nothing; but one 
truth more it did give us which, stamped as it was 
with that factitious character peculiar to the 
English, remained, nevertheless, a truth. I would 
say to the painters that it taught us to see the 
wondrous colours of life; the local colours and 
values, which were almost entirely ignored by the 
school of last century, so fine in itself, notwith- 
standing. What marvellous colourists were the 
portrait painters Reynolds and Gainsborough ! 
What a singular genius was that passionate lover 
of harmonies, whose name was Turner! Even Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, without possessing the same 
power as his antecedents, has left us portraits of 
the women of his time which will not readily be 
forgotten. With what freedom he arranged his 
portraits! What life he so well knew to put into 
his poses ; what an eternal lesson for painters of the 
human face! .It was chiefly our school of land 
scape which was transformed. English art appealed 
to this side of our character even more directly. 
Blind indeed must he have been who did not 
undergo the wonderful charm of a Constable or an 
old Chrome, or could remain unmoved before the 
enchantments of Turner. None of the painters of 
that day had yet seen Nature rendered with that 
truth, which, destroying with one blow all the old 
machinery of our stagey landscapes, founded in our 
country that school of landscape painters, admired 
by us now for some forty years, and so courageously 
founded by Paul Huet, now well-nigh forgotten. 

I am no historian of English painting, but before 
discussing the contemporary artists, I wished to 
point out who were their masters. 

What have they done, then, with this talent of 
their fathers? How much of that love of light and 
colour which has often put their ancestors on a 
level with the Venetians, remaining amongst them ? 
I fear that they no longer know what we would 
wish to tellthem. They, in their turn, have under 
gone many influences. ‘They have come, the older 
ones amongst them, to the ill-omened studios of 
Horace Vernet, of Drodling and Picot. Fools, 
they sought study, having intuition; they wished 
to be correct draughtsmen and learned, they who 
were masters of charm. Seeking for nobility of 
subject, some I have known, pretend that they must 
even correct Nature. They have axioms ard re- 
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ceipts. They believe in the genius of mere surface 
and “ matiére,” which is, doubtless, convenient. 

The first time that I had the opportunity of 
teading deep into the soul of an English painter 
was but a few years ago, in one of those charming 
studios which can only be found in London— 
luxurious retreats and delicious, where comfort is 
married to fantasy. My host, a charming man, 
a painter of recognised talent, very near being a 
Royal Academician (though he cared nota whit for 
that), who, with his long curly fair hair and his 
childish look, had the rather foppish appearance 
one supposes Raphael to have had. I have even 
seen him often walking about the streets, leaning 
upon one or two of his pupils, like the divine 
Sanzio in the pictures of our Horace Vernet. 

This refined gentleman had a very good com- 
prehension of artistic things in general, but he 
considered them from a terribly ideal standpoint, 
So, for him, sentiment was all in a picture, whilst 
execution was almost nothing. It was entirely a 
question of “ Mens agitat molem.” And with 
what amiable gravity he affirmed all this, with 
what gentle influence, what unanswerable proofs 
he could find in the most splendid periods of art ! 
Whilst he was talking, ideas so vast and spacious 
crowded upon me that their realisation seemed 
almost childish. 

All round me I saw the walls of his studio 
covered with half-finished canvases, sketches for 
decorations, framework for statues, and then I dis- 
covered the model for a shield. Was it a shield or 
a dish? Jt matters not. At any rate, it was 
round. About it was a frame of onyx, enclosing 
bas-reliefs worked in silver ; there were places left 
for putting in precious stones. It looked as if it 
were to become extremely beautiful, and I scarce 
knew what to think of this person who went from 
painting to jewellers’ work, modelling into the 
bargain. And I asked him, almost moved, as I 
would have asked the great Benvenuto : ‘‘ However 
can you find time to conceive all these things, 
above all, to execute them?” And then he 
answered me in this astounding way: ‘Oh, I have 
pupils who work for me, and in this manner,” he 
added, making me look into a stereoscope. I 
looked hard, and saw a sort of crowd of little 
worms standing on their tails, some turned towards 
each other, now folded or twisted round, others all 
in a heap, and then separating, as if they wished 
to have nothing to do with each other. I hardly 
knew what I was looking at, but I did not like to 
look astonished. However, my host explained to 
me that they were photographs of little models 
from which his pupils, or rather his workmen— 
simple craftsmen, quite simple craftsmen——were to 
put into execution the ideas which his thought 
produced. Forget not that thought is everything. 

And all at once I grasped that an Englishman, 
when he has genius, can attempt everything in what- 
ever branch of art it may be. For example, my 
friend had an equestrian statue going on, but could 
not finish it because his Italian (for an Englishman 
Italy will always have the monopoly of sculpture, 
had a child who was ill, and so he had to go back 
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to his family. There is no tool which is absolutely 
faultless, and when the tool is wanting or is being 
mended, Genius itself is obliged to stop, even 
though it be English. And this little story, which 
sounds rather like fable, is, however, entirely true ; 
and this idea that Genius is everything, and execu- 
tion nothing, is screwed fast into the skull of every 
Englishman. And there lives not a single lady, 
not one noble lord in all the fashionable crush at 
Burlington House yesterday, who does not believe 
this. Besides, every one has seen it for himself in 
a famous case. A certain sculptor, rival—why not ? 
—of the great masters of the fifteenth century, but 
quite without talent, had to explain before the 
Court, where he was accused of having signed 
another man’s work, what was the artistic compass 
of such and such a work. It was a question of his 
busts which had been done for him by an Italian 
(always an Italian) with the help of photography. 
The model used to come, and the master used to 
give a little touch here and there, whilst the poor 
workman, the Italian, looked through a hole in the 
hangings which divided the studio into two parts. 
The English artist was to show the judges the 
places he had worked on. He told them: this is 
artistic, this is not. The public sat there the whole 
time quite seriously, and no one laughed much. 
And, I repeat, they really thought in their hearts 
that it was not so necessary as all that for the 
artist to execute his own work himself. 

My readers, from whom I beg much indulgence, 
doubtless surprised at the constrast between the 
irony of these last lines and the lyrical commence- 
ment of this study, will be asking me what I am 
doing with this “sentiment” of art which I 
promised to show them. I would reply to them 
that what they have just read was still to prove to 
them how very strong is the desire for the ideal in 
this country, since not even ridicule can crush it. 
For in what other country would people have 
dared show their taste for art as the zesthetes have 
done here during the last few years. All these 
young ladies with their hair 4 la Botticelli, feeding 
on lilies only and clothed in peacock’s feathers, 
these young bicyclists in the costume of the 
Cinque Cento, are clear proofs of necessity for 
poetry which these people ask of life. They blush 
for their physical needs which they feel too im- 
perious. They all eat just as much as we do, 
more even, for they eat nigh all day long, but they 
think it not good form to let this weakness be felt. 
So they are enormously correct and proper in the 
satisfaction of their needs. Indeed, they regret 
that they have to nourish themselves, and, if they 
do it as completely as they can, it is because the 
Eternal has given them a costly framework to 
maintain. But they disdain all matter. So when 
they eat, it is with an air of wishing to insult their 
viands. ‘What a pity,” said an zsthete to me 
one day, “that there is such an odour of cooking 
in Paris; in the Rue de Rivoli it reeks of fried 
potatoes. That is your national dish, is it not? 
And then, how sad it is to see French women 
bothering themselves about their husband’s business 
and sharing their pre-occupations.” He need hardly 
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have been an esthete to have thought this ; all 
English women think the same. I say this, that 
our people may know that these “home” ladies 
are morally strangers to their husbands. But that 
does not concern art and is nothing to me. 

But these zsthetes, of whom the undoubted 
head is Mr. Burne Jones, have rendered great 
service to the art of their country. In the search 
for their puerile puzzles they have, in making their 
way, endowed England with a decorating art. All 
is simple and artistic in the way of furniture. Look 
at their wall papers powdered with flowers and 
designs taken from the pictures of their masters. 
Their feeling for the need of comfort, together with 
the love of charm and grace, has put into their 
surroundings just that note of art which has been 
wanting for nearly a century. 

I have so far said nothing of Dante Rossetti. 
But I am not ignorant of his great influence upon 
English art. Heisthe creator of the Pre-Raphaelites: 
the father Pre-Raphaelite of Mr. Burne Jones. I 
am not sure what will remain of his work ; his form 
seems to me but ordinary and his symbol belongs 
to another age. Mantegna, when he painted his 
allegories, symbolised the ideas, the quaint or 
popular beliefs of his time, and gave thus a form 
which belonged to them, whilst Rossetti and Mr. 
Burne Jones, in order to think, have recourse to 
formulas which no longer belong to their day. 
What do we gain by going backwards? These old 
symbols cannot possibly express the sensations of a 
new society. Do as we wish, we are old men and 
cannot now become little children. The field of 
science is large enough for the imagination of 
modern artists to extract new formulas in order to 
express new desires. 

The result of a new vision of life is that our 
bodies become much less strangers to our soul. 
Spiritualism and other occult speculations of to-day 
are but the manifestation of a spiritual progress, 
which, allowing more open relation ’twixt the body 
and the soul, overthrows the old formula of an 
ideal completely outside the material realms. We 
are not only mere mortal relics, but we are allowed 
to hope that each molecule of our body has its 
immortality and contains its particle of soul. 

All this lovely nature is animated by our breath, 
and if we long to understand it, it shows that we 
love the great whole of which we ourselves are a 
fragment. 

To love is the secret of the creative faculty of 
the artist and also his raison Wétre. It is by 
constant loving that he will make human beings feel 
the existence of their souls, by the rendering of 
matter and the beauty of the existing creation. 

The English, much less philosophical than they 
seem to be, only think that the loveliest body 
makes the purest soul, and that by showing ever- 
lastingly sweet ladies and noble gentlemen, they 
are producing works of poets and moralists. There 
lies the great danger of the British school. Each 
exhibition gives us further proof of this, and the 
English public is there to uphold it. 

LonpREs, MAI 3 A. BESNARD. 

(Zo be continued.) 


The Royal Academy (First Letter). By A. Besnard 


FIRST IMPRESSION OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 1893. BY 
ARTHUR TOMSON. 


To charge the Academy with com- 
mercialism is by this time become a common- 
place of the streets, but even the average sensual 
man has come to recognise that the Forty, immor- 
tals though they be, are not beyond criticism or 
reproach. The Clapham Miss has been heard to 
whisper her own opinions on Mr. Dicksee and Sir 
Frederick Leighton. Still, the charge is a grave 
one against a body which is specially constituted 
for the guardianship of art, and may not be made 
without responsibility. The question comes to 
this—Is it true or false? Let us take the exhibi- 
tion just opened in Burlington House and consider 
the facts of the case. Regard it collectively or 
individually and you will find scarcely One canvas 
that would perplex the soul of the most ultra 
Philistine. Compare the walls with those of the 
Grafton Gallery, the New Gallery, or the New 
English Art Club. They are discordant because, 
except to provide the members with prominent 
places, the only object is to crowd the wall with 
pictures. But withal, there is a strange unity of 
purpose in all these works. But few canvases have 
been left because the painter has said all he wanted 
to say, but because he has attained, in every particu 
lar, the public standard of a finished painted pic 
ture, and therefore the chief qualification that will 
commend his work to the goodwill of the Royal 
Academician. Now, although a picture need not 
necessarily mystify the person unacquainted with 
art, it is certain that a good many excellent pic- 
tures do, seeing that he is accustomed to find in a 
picture no suggestion or information that has not 
its counterpart in his own mind. It must be 
remembered that the average visitor to the Royal 
Academy is not like the frequenter of concert 
rooms, or the student of literature ; he judges a 
picture not by his knowledge of other pictures but 
by his own remembrances of Nature, not recog 
nising that to see intelligently requires as much 
training as the comprehension of a chord in music. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that the collection at 
Burlington House is not very notable and is not in 
any way representative of the art of this country. 

The more an artist relies upon an intelligent use 
of his pigment to the exclusion of the literary 
interest, the more he will vex those who are 
unable to follow him. Everybody can com- 
prehend the illustration of a story, but subtleties of 
tone, of handling, and of line, and the numerous 
other mysteries that go to compose the painter’s 
art (as distinguished from the literary art) are 
qualities which can only be appreciated by per- 
sistent study. To this fact the Academicians are 
alive. A glance at the Royal Academy reveals the 
fact that this Society lives and has its being by 
reason of its careful consideration of the public 
tastes. It is a constant complaint that it is “no 
good” sending anything artistic to the Royal 
Academy. Here, then, is a set of men in the 
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The Royal Academy. 


enjoyment of a royal grant for the promotion of 
an art which they make no effort to promote. For 
a work of art must be artistic, or nothing. And so 
we find on examining the pictures this year that 
the art for the most part (where there is any) has 
been kept well in the background. The prime 
consideration has been the necessity of setting 
forth the object painted in such a manner that the 
imagination of the spectator should never be 
troubled, whatever discredit this may throw upon 
the intelligence of our public. Neither the art of 
this country is represented nor the art of any other 
country to any appreciable extent. With but few 
exceptions, canvases dealing with the problems that 
are interesting all other representative art societies, 
are rigorously excluded. Certainly Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. Clausen have been granted hanging space ; 
but even they have been obliged to consider, to 
some extent, the peculiar tenets of the Society with 
which they have elected to exhibit. Two more 
brilliant portraits by the former are to be seen at 
the New Gallery, and one better than all three was 
hung at the last winter exhibition of the New 
English Art Club; while it is safe to say that Mr. 
Clausen has possibilities, of which we shall never 
be made aware in works destined for the big 
yearly show. 

A striking example of the Academical point of 
view is the fact that the place of honour in the 
entire exhibition is given to a large subject-picture 
by Mr. Frank Dicksee. This work, Zhe Funeral of a 
Viking, is trivial in sentiment and in workmanship; 
its drama is pure melodrama, worthy of the 
Adelphi or the Britannia; and as to its accomplish- 
ment—well, the sentiment of paint and of colour 
has been entirely overlooked in the painter’s vain 
struggle with his colossal subject. But, after all, 
Mr. Dicksee is to be congratulated from his point 
of view: if his picture lack many other things it 
lacks also imagination, and imagination is an in- 
gredient to be avoided in the compilation of 
a popular picture. 

At the left-hand corner of Mr. Dicksee’s frame, 
rather high up, of course, may be found a small 
landscape by Mr. Leslie Thomson, wherein that 
very same quality wanting in Mr. Dicksee’s picture 
may be immediately recognised. Mr. ‘Thomson’s 
tones and technic have, indeed, real poetry. 

A certain just observation and breezy freedom of 
handling always characterise the marines of Mr. 
Hook, whose work here is as good as ever. The 
President also shows no falling off from his cus- 
tomary standard. His is the work of an accom- 
plished gentleman rather than a painter. The 
Rizpah is nicely arranged on the canvas, but one 
feels, instinctively, to how much more admirable 
an effect such a man as Mr. Swan might have 
treated the subject. For Mr. Swan, with his vast 
abilities and strong poetic vision, would have given 
the motive exactly what the President’s version 
lacks—life and poetry. 

A sentiment that is peculiarly his own always 
gives interest to the pictures of Mr. Orchardson. 
His small subject-work, of a girl sitting at a harpsi- 
chord, is delicate and refined, but not distinguished, 
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By Arthur Tomson 


nor does his portrait of Lord Rookwood leave any 
very distinct impression. But then every portrait 
in the exhibition suffers more or less by comparison 
with Mr. Sargent’s. What power of laying on 
paint can be compared to his? What realisation 
of character, what style or faculty of rendering a 
momentary impression, will stand the test of being 
studied after Sargent’s ? 

Mr. Waterhouse sends some decorative work, 
ably painted, but depending, this time, upon line 
rather than on colour for effect. While for an 
absolute harmony of colour one has to turn to Mr. 
Albert Moore’s canvas, with its white tones and 
its delightfully disposed orange accents. Add half 
a dozen pictures to these and you have practically 
all that is artistic in an otherwise barren “ show.” 
Surely the charge of commercialism is proven by 
the most cursory visit to Burlington House. 

ARTHUR Tomson. 


HE NEW GALLERY. BY 
FRANCIS BATE. 


Ir expectation concerning the sixth 
exhibition at the New Gallery had been 
great, then, indeed, it would have been found dis- 
appointing. As it is, one can but regret that the 
pictures comprising it are of a most uninteresting 
average. A large exhibition of modern pictures is 
not to be lightly entered. The experienced screw 
up their courage. The uninitiated only are careless. 
It is a strange fact, difficult to understand, that 
artists arrange their works, which they would have 
attractive, in such a manner that they bore them- 
selves, each other, and those most interested in pic- 
tures. Human strength and enthusiasm are unequal 
to the consideration of a very long succession of 
pictures without diminished energy and fatigue. 
Human mental capacity is unfitted properly to con- 
cern itself with more than one matter at a time. 
The largest, most crowded, and worst hung of 
the picture exhibitions are those over which 
painters have absolute control. The Royal 
Academy, which for many decades has arrogated 
to itself a position of first artistic importance, is 
the greatest offender. It shows at one time so 
great a number of pictures that adequate attention 
to them is impossible. They are so badly crowded 
upon the walls and in many cases so foolishly 
juxtaposed, that the effect of each gallery as a 
whole is oppressive, and the individual pictures 
spoiled. Many of them are hung out of sight or 
in such a way that they cannot be seen at all. 
This is the way artists display the result of their 
labours. A costermonger decks his barrow with 
far better taste. If picture exhibitions must be, 
bringing in their train all the hurt which results to 
art from competition, then let us at least have the 
pictures so arranged that they may be properly 
seen. Who benefits by the presence in an exhibi- 
tion of works badly lighted and badly hung? It 
cannot be the exhibition, the painter, or the public. 
At the New Gallery—most of the pictures can 
be fairly well seen. ‘They are not hung so high as 
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At the Dudley Gallery 


to be nearly out of sight, they are not so merci- 
lessly crowded upon the walls. In this respect at 
least the New Gallery shows have been better than 
the other large shows. In point of number 
although even here it is far too great—it has 
again distinct advantage. In the arrangement of 
the rooms also, since they do not look one into the 
other, there is comparative happiness, for we are 
saved the horror of that vista of incoherent frag- 
ments. Unsatisfactory and far from perfect as are 
these arrangements, their superiority to those of 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute, and the 
Grafton,Gallery—which adds execrable decorative 
taste and vulgar upholstery to its other sins—has 
sufficed to save the New Gallery from that lower 
deep within the lowest deep to which its flood of 
incapable amateurness would otherwise have over- 
whelmed it. I would not decry the amateur 
because it is amateur—I venture to think that 
amateurs in the arts and sciences have contributed 
much to the knowledge and real wealth of the 
world—but the fact is patent that amateur art at 
the New Gallery has had a baneful influence. 
The endeavour to bolster it with star pictures has 
made the show without saving the exhibition. We 
have become accustomed to look there for the 
works of certain artists and particularly of one 
school, and it has not been unwise or inconvenient 
that a character, though a dependent after all upon 
a small percentage of exhibits, should attach to the 
place. The public has grown to associate with it 
some half-score or so of honoured names, and has 
forgotten, if it ever knew, who contributed the 
remainder of the four hundred and more efforts 
whose exact nature makes no bid for remembrance. 
This is the result of the star system and of the in- 
troduction of a few works of very superior merit. 
Although these are this year so far above the 
average they are unable to raise it ; all the same, 
a few portraits and landscapes are well worth 
journeying from afar to see. The others furnish 
the rooms. 

These good pictures, gathered together into one 
of the galleries, well hung and judiciously arranged, 
would have had a splendid and imposing effect ; 
they would themselves have gained and they would 
have left the others a better chance to shine quietly 
in other chambers. Enjoyment of the beauty of 
works of art is exquisite and sensitive, easily 
marred, easily dissipated. A picture, like a 
scented flower, has a charm and an essence 
peculiarly its own. Every effort should be made 
to preserve its individuality unspoiled and undis- 
turbed. To do this when many pictures are 
shown together is difficult. At some of the 
dealers’ galleries and at the galleries of some 
societies, who restrain the number of exhibits within 
more reasonable bounds, the result has occasionally 
been more nearly attained. My visit to the New 
Gallery has strengthened the wish within me that 
while art exhibitions continue to be held, painters 
would bestow upon the setting out of their pictures 
a little less carelessness than they would give to 
the arrangement of a bow! of roses. 

FRANCIS BATE. 





AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


We are all aware the show of the New English 
Art Club, now open at the Dudley Gallery, is not 
merely an exhibition, it is a demonstration. For 
ten years this group of young men have been before 
the public endeavouring to prove something. They 
have proved a good deal too much for the taste of 
some elder, but not necessarily unsympathetic, art- 
lovers. This year they are less numerous, but not 
less demonstrative than before. For example, 





HOWARD (séé p. 54) 


A CABINET DESIGNED BY MESSRS 


among things proved by the evidence here pro- 
duced, may be taken the following: Mr. Sargent 
proves in No. 49 that a sketch of a man’s head may 
be perceived to be a masterpiece when you almost 
shut your eyes to look at it, while under other con- 
ditions it is a wilderness of patches. Mr. C. Monet 
proves in Nos. 51 and 74 that he can make an 
afternoon sky look more tender in tone than he has 
really painted it, by forcing too much blue into the 
leaves of the trees that partly hide it, and also that 
a haystack, and nothing else, may be a picture, and 
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a poetic picture, if it be painted in sunset colours 
with a free and bird’s-nest touch, while haze sur- 
rounds its russet pile, and pale cerulian hills are 
seen beyond. Mr. Raffaelli proves in No. 55 that 
ugliness has beauty and scattering may well replace 
grouping, and that a dirty horse, a dirty woman, 
and a dirty dog, all very small and squalid, may 
fascinate our eyes with delight, even when a cottage 
roof seems to grow out of the horse’s tail, and the 
dog has only a hind leg and a half. But Mr. Furse 
has used dogs, or rather hounds, and these life-size, 
to prove a more astounding thesis in No. 76— 
namely, that he considers foreground objects in 
English landscape may cast black shadows on a 
field when they are illuminated by nothing at all, 
but are all in one bath of brown twilight suggestive 
of the underground railway, while a midnight sky 
hangs heavy above them. He also proves that he 
is a painter of unusual promise and power, who 
will not live all his life outside Burlington House. 

Mr. Sickert proves that he understands how to 
give historical quality to a modern subject. His 
portrait of Mr. Bradlaugh at the bar of the House 
of Commons—No. 8—though painted from a 
photograph (as the catalogue pardonably boasts), 
and though all of a dirty, waxy, messy, blacky, 
browny-green, is a dignified and even a pathetic 
picture, and ought to belong to the nation. 

Mr. Stott proves in No. 98 that what looks at 
first like a fleck of foam in the midst of a large 
green sponge, whose heart is partly mother-of- 
pearl, may be storks on a bank, may be a “‘ harmony 
in blue and silver,” and may be, in fact, a picture 
which is not only bewildering at first, but thoroughly 
satisfying afterwards—a thing to see with pleasure 
that does not grow less by custom. 

Mr. Christie proves, in Nos. 88 and ro2, that 
children are good to paint in crowds out of doors 
by strange lights if you have the skill. He chooses 
the most difficult subjects represented in the whole 
exhibition, and justifies his choice. ‘The date on 
the canvas is worth noting. 

Mr. Beardsley in No. 28, and Mr. Russell in 
No. 106, prove between them that the extremity of 
oddness and the depth of homeliness offer equally 
good occasions to those who have genuine artistic 
talent to make the repulsive or the dreary yield a 
delightful and interesting result under the pen and 
the brush ; while Miss Atwood in No. 104, Miss 
Wickes in No. 61, and Mr. Newbury in No. 87, 
prove that ten scratches of coloured chalks are 
enough to make us think we see before us living 
children and charming women. While Mr. Henry, 
in such a landscape as No. 112, proves that the 
club appreciates strength and completeness as well 
as oddity and dash. Sparse and slight as the exhi- 
bition is, it contains not only more clever things 
than can be noticed here, but some that are vilely 
and unpardonably bad. These the visitor is invited 
to discover and to hate for himself. 

Epwin J. ELLs. 
‘THE letters written by M. Besnard for L’/nde- 
péndance Belgé, and translated by Mr. W. Rother- 
stein, are published by special arrangement, and 
are the copyright of THE Srupio. 
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Notes 


PARIS NOTES. 


Tue juries of both the Salons seem to have been 
unusually severe this year, but they seem to have 
accepted—a thing most rare—the better canvases. 
and left the bad ones outside the door. This year 
the illustrated catalogue of the Champs de Mars 
Exhibition consists of reproductions of drawings 
by the painters themselves. 

M. de la Gandara has been exhibiting some of 
his extremely attractive drawings at Durand-Ruel’s 
Gallery. They are charmingly graceful in execu- 
tion and refined in conception, and have what so 
little modern work has—style. There is a portrait 
of Whistler, very slight, with his eyebrows beautifully 
curled and his white lock shining like a mock 
moon. Next to it is a drawing of Paderewski, 
seated at a piano, of the Prince de Sagan, a beau 
of the old school, of M. le Comte de Lisle, and a 
charming series of “Empire” portraits of the 
Countess Greffuhle. M. de Montesquion, correct, 
white gloved and befrocked in grey, was to be seen 
there almost every day, open to the ox-gaze of the 
browsing public. This ‘maitre potte mondain,” 
as he is called, has just brought out an elaborate 
and luxurious book of verses—Les odeurs suaves, 
and a cheap edition — how shocking for so 
precious an exquisite—of his Chauve-souvis, for 
which M. de la Gandara has designed the cover 
and Mr. Whistler has done a pen-and-ink drawing, 
which has unfortunately been vilely printed. 

M. Camille Pissarro has lately shown a series 
of very pleasing studies painted in England. 

The Society of Painter Etchers have opened 
their doors. There is too much experimenting— 
for no end. It puts me in mind of a criticism I 
once heard on a certain book. “ It tells how Mr. A. 
trod upon Miss B.’s dress and how nothing came 
of it.” There are, however, some delightful dry 
points by Helleu, that monarch of style ; don Dieu, 
how he does handle his needle! And there are 
some wonderful proofs signed with the well-known 
butterfly, and a few of Mr. Whistler’s later litho- 
graphs, amongst which is the portrait of Mallarmé, 
lately published in that poet’s Vers et Prose. It 
is wonderfully like him—the Master speaks. On 
another wall are a few amusing posters by Toulouse 
de Lautree, one of them of Aristide Bruant, the 
Montmartre song writer, especially striking. 

Mr. Pennell sends some very spirited plates, as. 
does M. Zorn, the Swedish painter, but one misses 
Besnard’s more masterly productions. ‘There is a 
collection of Manet’s etchings and lithographs, 
which I for one cannot take very seriously. He was 
really too witty with his blunt needle, or perhaps 
he etched with the holder. M. Durand-Ruel 
showed me two portfolios, published in London, 
one of coloured woodcuts by M. Lucien Pissarro, 
the other containing lithographs from the hand 
of Mr. Charles Shannon. Mr. Shannon, whose 
delightful work is but too rarely seen, has surpassed 
himself in these prints. 

The exhibition of the independent artists is as 
usual very poor. M. Anquetin shows much strength 
in his studies, but there is little else. W.R. 
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Scotch Art Notes 


SCOTCH ART NOTES. 


THE Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water 
Colours have decided to hold their sixteenth 
annual exhibition in Edinburgh during June and 
July. The exhibition will be an “ Open” one, so 
that artists not members of the Society may send in 
two drawings. The receiving days are in London 
May 11, Glasgow and Edinburgh May 15. In 
connection with this exhibition the members of 
the R. S. W. have now an excellent opportunity 
of giving, not only the Society, but also this, 
the art of water colour painting, a necessary fillip 
in Scotland. Hitherto the interest in the Society 
has been lagging. Though the group of Glasgow 
artists hitherto known under the title of “The 
Glasgow School of Painters” have abandoned 
the misnomer, they are still combined as a con- 
stituted body, and will be much en evidence by 
noteworthy work at the forthcoming exhibition in 
Berlin in connection with ‘The Secessionists 
Society of Munich.” “The Secessionists,” who 
are, as is now pretty generally known, a split from 
the old Munich Painters Association, have elected a 
number of Glasgow artists as corresponding mem- 
bers. While it is gratifying to note this distinction 
from a foreign society, one feels a little surprise at 
some of the names included, and _ naturally 
wonders for what artistic qualifications these 
have had the honour conferred on them, while 
other Glasgow artists of higher talent have been 
overlooked. ; 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Scottish 


Artists arrangements were made for holding the 
annual exhibition under the Society’s auspices in 
the National Gallery, Edinburgh, during October 
and November of this year. In connection with 
the exhibition an Art Union will be carried on. 
Last year, when the Society held their first ex- 
hibition the sales amounted to £1786. It is in- 
teresting to note, as showing the development of 
the fine arts in Scotland, that the Society, though 
only formed within the past two years, numbers now 
101 professional and 378 lay members. 

Quite a number of pictures by Scotch artists 
will be sent to the forthcoming exhibition of 
the “Munich Artists Association.” An artist 
member of this Association has visited many 
studios in Glasgow and Edinburgh selecting pic- 
tures for it. 

This year’s work of many of our Scotch artists 
will be looked forward to with no little interest, as 
a number of them have gone abroad for their 
subjects. India and Japan, Spain, Italy and 
Normandy are some of the countries selected. 

Mr. E. A. Walton, A.R.S.A., who is leaving 
Glasgow at an early date to reside in London, was 
entertained by the members of the Glasgow Art 
Club to dinner on the 2oth of last month. 

D. M. 

The Caxton Head Catalogue, Number CCLX. 
(Tregaskis, 232 High Holborn) is not merely 
the most sumptuous that has left the English 
press recently (one might almost say ever), but a 
really beautiful book. In vellum-like wrapper, 
with good lettering 
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in black and red, it 
relies for its interest 
not only in the read- 
able and learned anno- 
tations of its seven 
hundred entries, but 
in the wealth of fine 
illustrations. Those 
in red and black, such 
as the page of the 
Herbarius, or the 
sumptuous _ title-page 
to the Bayerisch 
Landsordnung, we 
cannot reproduce 
here, nor yet the 
superb facsimiles of 
bookbinding which 
deceive both sight 
and touch. In fact, 
one must cease praise 
and call attention to 
the blocks from a 
Boccaccio of 1506 and 
a Cicero of 1531, 
which, by courtesy of 
the publisher, we can 
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FROM THE BAYERISCH LANDSORDNUNG, INGOLDSTADT, 1516 
(From the Caxton Head Catalogue) 


by no means as an 

adequate sample of 

this excellent book, 
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The Applied Arts 


which is more fascinating to a book-lover, trade 
catalogue though it be, than half the dainty 
editions upon books and things bookish that are 
deservedly treasured by a man of taste. The 
earlier catalogues of the same firm have been ex- 
cellent, but this has distanced all previous issues 
both in bulk and quality. 


SOME NEW COLOUR BOXES. 
WirtH the approach of summer the question of 
sketching boxes assumes a very practical import- 
ance, and three ingenious appliances for attaining 
the maximum of efficiency in the least possible 
bulk—although differing in their usefulness so that 
a choice of either were impossible and “ nothing 


separately, but it is arranged to hang on the palette 
in working. By an ingenious contrivance, the whole 
arrangement can be opened to hold upon the thumb 
passed through a ring below. Its cost is 12s. 6d. 
net, and in saying that it is “ compact, light, always 
ready for use, put away in a moment, containing 
all that is required for water colours, an ideal 
combination,” its makers do not exaggerate its 
merits. 

Among neat inventions that provoke praise even 
from those not technically interested in their use, 
is a moist tube colour-box invented by Mr. Sidney 
Currie, and manufactured by George Rowney & 
Co. Its object is to afford a constant supply of 
perfectly fresh colour, and the ingenuity which has 

obtained this in 


THE SHEPHERD DRYAS FINDETH A GIRL- ooyined tis 
CHILD IN A CAVE SACRED TO CERTAIN deserves recogni- 
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less than all three would suffice,” each deserve 
notice. 

The first is a water-colour box sketch-book made 
by Messrs. Reeves & Sons of 113 Cheapside. 
Here the art of packing has been carried to what 
one would think must be its limit. Not too bulky 
for a breast pocket, it contains in a space 7” x 5” 
a box, fitted with nine moist water colours— 
aurelin, yellow ochre, raw sienna, light red, per- 
manent crimson, madder, cobalt, Prussian blue 
and Vandyke brown; a block 7” x 5" with 24 leaves 
of Whatman’s thick paper, a pocket for detached 
sketches, besides a brush-pencil. The small 
japanned water-bottle with cup, must be carried 
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tion. Roughly 
speaking, it may 
be said that at the 
side of the palette 
is a series of shal- 
low saucers, each 
perforated, so that 
a fresh supply of 
colour is forced 
up into them by 
pressing the tubes 
of colour which 
project at the side. 
These are screwed 
into receptacles 
below each saucer. 
It is not solely 
dependent upon 
even this for its 
sole attraction, as 
the large and well- 
shaped palette, 
and the folding 
handle for its 
support, would in 
themselves be 
sufficient to war- 
rant its claims to 
be remembered 
in the choice of 
portable boxes. 

The third, 
manufactured by 
Messrs J. Barnard & Sons of 19 Berners Street, 
is novel in the arrangement of its fittings. An 
ordinary japanned sketch-box, with compartments 
conveniently arranged, it differs little from those 
already in the market, until you notice that the 
palette, sliding in a groove, forms a second lid 
to the contents, keeping all taut and avoiding a 
spill should the fastening of the main cover be 
accidentally opened. The space for the colours 
themselves is provided with a hinged lid, so that 
the somewhat muddled interior of an ordinary 
paint-box after a day’s journey should be impos- 
sible with one of these ingeniously planned and 
neatly finished boxes. 
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New Publications 


A NEW EDITION OF LONGUS. 


A Book illustrated throughout with wood en- 
gravings is rare at the present time; how much 
more one with all its decorations and illustrations 
drawn on wood and cut by the artists themselves. 


rough hand-made paper, with due regard to the mar- 
gins and the proportion of the type that surrounds 
them, they naturally suffer somewhat by being ex- 
tracted. As this is merely a note of the book and 
not a review it would be out of place to discuss 
its merits; but among noteworthy revivals of the 


THE VINTAGE AT MITYLENE: FROM THE Sv. when the 
NEW EDITION OF DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 2 thing of beauty 
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throughout, it 
would be hard to 
find one so faithful 
to the spirit of the 
past as this, and 
yet so distinctly an 
individual creation 
and not a merely 
imitative para- 
phrase. The two 
hundred copies at 
two guineas each, 
bid fair to be 
out of print by the 
time this appears. 
The finely 
printed magazine, 
hitherto the organ 
of the Century 
Guild, will begin a 
new series under 
/ the title of Zhe 
Hobby Horse, the 
subscription _for 
the four quarterly 
numbers being 
raised to twenty 
shillings. The 


























first number, to be 
issued shortly by 


LT ‘ _~ Messrs. Elkin 


Mathews and John 














Lane, will contain 
amongst other 


al 
any 














The edition of “ Daphnis and Chloe, a most sweet 
and pleasant pastoral romance for young ladies, 
done into English by Geo. Thornley, Gent,” is a 
complete reprint of the very “ quaint and hearty ” 
translation, following in build and style the finest 
Italian books of the time of the “ Hypneroto- 
machia.” With the consent of Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane, who issue Mr. C. Ricketts’ 
and Mr. C. H. Shannon’s work to subscribers, we 
reproduce two of the thirty-seven characteristic 
engravings. Intended, however, to be printed on 


\ articles, “The 


Statute of Limita- 

tions,” by Ernest 

Dowson; “The 

Musical Instru 

z ) ments of Angels 

. in Early Italian 

Paintings,” by A. 

FEB J. Hipkins; a 

poem and a full 

page design by Selwyn Image; a poem by 

Herbert P. Horne; and a full-page illustration 

after G. F. Watts, R.A. The publishers promise 

that the form and matter of the new series will 

be not merely up to level of the past, but that 

with new type, hand-made paper—each specially 

made—and various new decorations designed by 

the Editor, Mr. H. P. Horne, that the admirable 

record of past years will be distanced in the new 

series, to which we may wish a long and prosperous 
career in every respect. 
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THE LAY FIGURE SPEAKS. 


Tse necessity for little masterpieces imposed by 
that vague but very real influence the spirit of the 
age, has produced alk sorts of diminutives more or 
less elegant. From “ci ” to “ sermonettes ” 
we are familiar with the attemptste describe things 
of less dimension that 
are yet esteemed as 
highly as larger or 
more serious efforts. 
Che poet, it is true, 
yet waits the coura- 
geous scribbler, who 
shall dub a minor 
bard a “ poette ;” nor 
has the painter a 
readier chance of 
modified fame, as 
“little master” is 
rarely used and no 
single word has been 
found. 

[he point seems to 
ve, that the dexterity 
of rapid touch, and 
the certainty of vision 
that notes all the facts 
pertaining to the 
troke of the brush, 
30. «6wthat: one final 
splash of colour re- 
ords them for ever, 
has a great charm 
with a certain school. 
The result attained 
with such apparent 
ase gives pleasure of 
a double sort, and to 
appear facile and yet 
unerringly true is dis- 
tinctly the attitude of 
a great number of 
modern artists. 

[he fine propor- 
ons of the tower now 
sing to completion 

behind the Imperial 
institute, tempts one 

nquire why memo- 

do not oftener 
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and at the same time nobly adorn an open space 
in this fashion, is well within our reach to-day ; 
besides, it is evident that sculpture, whether em- 
ployed externally or internally, could be made. part 
of the design, and escape that fatal inconsequence 
which makes most of our effigies look as if they 
were temporarily placed out of doors until room 

could be made for 








them in more shel- 
tered quarters. 

The business - like 
production of the 
material for Burling- 
ton House in May, is 
equalled by the busi- 
ness-like reproduction 
of its works, the 
equally business-like 
jokes and parodies 
thereon, and the 
stolid business-like 
energy of those who 
go from No. 1 to 
No. 1829, skipping— 
figuratively of course, 
no one moves with 
light heart or foot on 
those polished floors 
—the architectural 
and the black and 
white rooms. 

That Art should 
be concerned in the 
length of time a 
masterpiece was in 
travail seems folly. 
The result is all that 
concerns the critic, 
be he lay or profes- 
sional. ‘To know that 
the fine line of a poet 
was first shaped into 
words as it appears in 
the printed page, or 
to find from scores of 
blotted manuscripts 
that its final harmony 
was attained after 
many trials, should be 
of little interest. The 
whole question is 
whether the  artist’s 
own critical judgment 








ke this form. Our 
tatues, with a few 
otable ext eptions, 
past apology, and . - 
7? (From the Caxton Head Catalogue) 
even those which are 


good in themselves fail to harmonise with their sur- 
roundings. On the other hand a detached tower 
1ay be easily made to accord with its environment, 
ind yet keep its own importance. The Tour St. 
Jacques, of Paris; the famous Giotto’s tower at 
Florence, or that of the Giralda at Seville, with the 
id campaniles and the demolished belfry of Salis- 
jury, or the one still extant at Chichester, offer 
pes for adaptation. ‘To commemorate a hero, 
54 


A WOODCUT BY HANS BURGKMAIER IN A CICERO OF I I 
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knows when to stop. 
remain 
unsatisfied with any 
number of experimental efforts until by a supreme 
flash of genius he recognises perfection at a glance, 
and never again retouches his poem, painting or 
melody, whichever it may be. THE Lay FIGURE. 


THE cabinet in carved oak, illustrated on page 79, 
has been executed and designed by Messrs. Howard 
and Sons, of Berners Street. It will be exhibited 
at the forthcoming “ Arts and Crafts.” 
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The Naissance of Art in Photography 


HE NAISSANCE OF ART IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 
BY ANDREW PRINGLE. 


SINCE first the world developed a 
written language, vain attempts have been made 
from time to time to define the term Fine Art. 
The reason for this failure is not hard to find; 
human minds are so variously constituted that no 
one definition of an abstract quality could be 
acceptable to all intellects. That what we call 
*‘ Art” is an abstract or psychological entity is 
sufficiently proved by this very fact ; the concrete 
we can always define. Definitions covering some 
phases of art, or representing art as it is accepted 
by the definer and those who are of his “turn of 
mind” have indeed been formulated. Such terms 
as “ Beauty,” “Good Taste,” “ Fitness,” “Truth,” 
** Naturalism,” “Idealism,” and so on, serve very 
well to represent one or more aspects of art, but 


each and all are utterly incompetent to express art 
as a whole. 

Fine art appeals not merely to the senses, nor 
only to the intellect, though it must not displease 
either. In music it must not offend the ear by 
inharmonious discords ; in poetry it must not offend 
the intellect by gross untruth or contemptible 
bathos ; in painting or sculpture it must not offend 
the eye by grotesque infidelity to fact or by 
inherent ugliness. But provided it accept such 
restrictions there remains in each of these arts a 
wide field for imagination, for idealism, if you 
will; and we take it that in the something beyond 
mere fact or mere imitation lie the qualities which 
constitute the essence of fine art. A poem which 
describes an episode or a material sensation, how- 
ever elegant the diction, however forcible the 
expression, however sensuously pleasant the rhythm, 
is but a triumph of words and no more, unless the 
indescribable “something” lies behind to appeal 











FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANK W. SUTCLIFFE OF WHITBY 
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to our heart. Although a musical work be com- 
posed in strict accordance with every rule of the 
science, it will not be a work of fine art unless it 
goes to the soul as well. And so a painting, 
although it may have in it every element of truth, 
all the grace of form, all the interest of a deftly 
depicted episode, will yet not be a true work of 
art if it lack the “something” not seen, not even 
understood, which must be present to make the 
painting a “ heartfelt” work of art. 

It is necessary to express so far our own opinions, 
be they right or wrong, facts or dreams, to prevent 
misunderstanding of what follows. There are 
many who by no means accept such a standard 
of fine art; some because they are unable to 
comprehend it, some because they are unable to 
act up to it, some because they honestly believe 
it to be false. ‘The truth or falsity of our idea is of 
no consequence provided we make clear the claims 
of photography to rank as a fine art. 

Accepting the highest sense of the words, photo- 
graphy has no part in fine art. It has the power 
to select the fit, and to make the best of what is 
actually and materially put before it, but when all 
is done it remains simply a delineator. ‘To photo- 
graphy is denied the capability of bringing together 
diverse beauties from various sources; we can 
photograph the handsomest man, or the prettiest 
woman in the world, and can even make the most 
of the existing excellences of their forms and 
features; but we cannot photograph a demigod 
with an aggregate of beauties unknown in any one 
body. Nor an angel, nor a devil. If any one 
were bold enough to produce a fancy photograph 
of a “Christ,” he would be instantly and justly 
reproved. We have seen “fancy” studies of 
Tennyson’s heroes and heroines produced by 
photography; these, even had they not been 
ludicrous, would have been wholly unsatisfying to 
the many who hold Tennyson to be almost more 
than human. If photography could collect ‘the 
beautiful, the fitting, the perfect, from various 
quarters, and could endow its graphic productions 
with the stmudacrum of what we call art, even then 
the fact that we knew the production to be a 
matter-of-fact rendering projected by a lens upon 
a plate, would of necessity break the spell, and 
bring the whole performance down to the level of 
a clever piece of copying. If the capability 
possessed by the painter, who collects from various 
sources, and introduces into his work beauties 
which exist only in his imagination, be called 
“‘ Idealism,” and if idealism be the highest phase 
of fine art, then we say at once that photo- 
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graphy cannot aspire to the highest realm of fine 
art. 

But is there any quality inherent in photography 
which places it for ever and wholly outside the paie 
of the Fine Arts? We reply without hesitation : 
No. Much photographic work has been done, and 
more is daily being done, which is beyond question 
artistic in the true sense of the word. An ex- 
hibition of photographs at the present day consists 
broadly of the following classes: First, a great 
number of topographical prints, technically good, 
but with no pretence of being pictures. Second, a 
smaller number showing some intention of the 
worker to be artistic ; occasionally these are more 
painful to behold than the undisguised transcripts 
of bare fact, but at any rate they show a good 
intention. Lastly, we find some few—but in 
a proportion that is daily increasing—which are 
pictures in all but the highest sense of the word ; 
quite as good, so far as they go, as the average of 
those to be seen on the walls of exhibitions of 
paintings. Leaving out of the question what we 
have called Idealism, what have we to look for in 
a graphic representation of any subject? Com- 
position, chiaroscuro, truth, harmony, sentiment, 
suggestion? All these and more are quite within 
the scope of photography. Photographs of the 
“Impressionist ” type have been successfully pro- 
duced, and this is perhaps the most promising 
class we have at present. Colour is certainly 
denied to us, but, on the other hand, we have the 
power of catching fleeting effects, of securing truth 
in detail and perspective, and of depicting with 
ease atmospheric phenomena which can only with 
difficulty be reproduced at all, even by the ablest 
painters. The question is not what photographers 
do, but what photography can do. Photographers 
commit mistakes without doubt, but the blame 
must not be laid at the door of photography. If 
many who have been trained to art were to express 
the results of their training by photography instead 
of with the brush, the capabilities of the camera 
would soon be better understood and more appre- 
ciated. And it is no part of our present object to 
shut our eyes to the faults of photographers, or to 
attempt to excuse them; on the contrary, we pro- 
pose to dwell upon them at some length. Only it 
must be steadily kept in mind that photographers, 
and not photography, are thus attacked. 

The very facility of the technique of photo- 
graphy has been one of its greatest enemies. In a 
few days any one of average intelligence can learn 
to make what is, so far as technical quality goes, a 
good photograph ; consequently we have an 
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enormous number of persons who have no idea of 
the most rudimentary principles of art rushing 
about all lands photographing. The science is so 
full of varied fascinations that it procures many 
followers, and these become so much enamoured 
of it that they do not lightly give it up. Every 
class of person seems to find something congenial 
in photography; the mechanical genius takes to 
devising hand-cameras and instantaneous shutters ; 
the chemical student wallows in strange combina- 
tions of “ reducing-agents ”; the globe-trotter who 
glories in his travels has a handy means of proving 
his peregrinations ; in short, every one finds photo- 
graphy so easy and so interesting a method to 
produce graphic and lasting results without lengthy 
or expensive preparation, that there is little cause 
for wonder that so many more or less unoccupied 
persons having taken to it, stick to it. There is 
no reason why they should not do so; picture- 
making is not one of the cardinal virtues imposed 
upon mankind, and we have every right to make 
topographic photographs if we see fit. But 
among the legion of such, those which are really 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. R, DRESSER 


pictures are apt to be overlooked. This is, how- 
ever, the fault of our societies and not of photo- 
graphy. It is true that a few exhibitions have 
been held where artistic effect alone was supposed 
to be considered, but although these showed a 
distinct advance in the quality of some exhibits, 
the others were in no way more worthy to be 
called pictures than are those in ordinary exhibi- 
tions, unless we find abnormal merit in mannerism 
and rechauffage of the ideas of others. Yet, amid 
all the merely mechanical works one must remem- 
ber that some “pictures,” be they few or many, 
are also to be found. 

There is no denying that not only the general 
public, but also many who are well qualified to 
judge of such matters, find one photograph to be 
“more artistic” than another ; it is notorious that 
on several occasions several photographers have 
taken the same scene, and that one set of opera- 
tions resulted in a picture while the others gave 
mere topographical photographs. In such a case 
the artistic qualities can be compared, and have 
been coinpared, and it is evident that comparison 
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of non-existing qualities is impossible. Further, 
there are a few men whose work almost always 
claims attention as standing far above the average 
in the matter of pictorial effect ; the quality in such 
work which compels acknowledgment is at least 


of the nature of fine art. Moreover, it is a fact 


that these men have, in almost case, 
systematically studied the principles of art, and 
can wield a brush or pencil as well as a camera 


and lens. Were we to get together a gallery of the 


every 


and blue. This, of course, under common con- 
ditions, often leads to false renderings of Nature ; 
parts of a subject which ought to be represented 
as high lights appearing as dark, and the subdued 
tones of Nature telling as the highest lights. This 
grave defect is fully admitted by photographers, 
and to a considerable extent is being overcome by 
the use of what are called “ Orthochromatic ” 
plates, wherein the sensitiveness to yellow and 
neighbouring spectrum-rays is relatively increased 











FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY DR, P. H. 


best photographic pictures, it would be found that 
almost every exhibitor had “studied art” to some 
extent, and of the illustrations chosen for this 
article, nearly every one is by a worker who has 
been, as painter, architect, or in some way or other 
more or less intimately connected with art. This 
gives further proof that when photography fails to 
be pictorial, the fault lies with the manipulator 
rather than with his craft. 

It may be well to inquire. in general terms into 
the most salient faults, not only in ordinary photo- 
graphs as we see them, but in the art itself. In 
the first place, we are confronted with a glaring 
defect depending on scientific facts. We may call 
this false tonality, but this rather explains our 
objection than defines what we mean by tonality. 
The constituent parts of light which chiefly act on 
the eye are not those which chiefly act upona 
photographic plate. The brightest visual rays of 
the solar spectrum are those in the yellow and 
yellow-green regions, but ordinary photographic 
plates are comparatively insensitive to these, while 
they are relatively much more affected by violet 


go 


EMERSON 


to a marked extent. This relative increase ot 
sensitiveness is in our science enhanced by the 
use of yellow media in the camera, or in some 
part of the light-way; we can, so to speak, eke 
out the discriminating action of the orthochro- 
matic plates; for the yellow medium acts as a 
filter and arrests a certain proportion of the 
violet and blue which otherwise would exercise 
undue influence on the sensitive salts in the plate. 
It is necessary to refer to this common defect by 
way of noting the advance made lately in the art. 
There is no reason to doubt that this defect of 
false tonality will be eliminated in process of time. 
It is true that no graphic art is able to represent 
the whole gamut of Nature’s tone, and photography 
not only falls short of painting in the extent of its 
colour scale, but it is very apt, as we have seen, to 
render Nature with flat contradiction of her true 
light and shade. 

The next important fault which confronts us 
in general photography is redundancy of detail. 
In a photograph of a landscape of the usual 
type we may admire the precision of the optical 
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instrument used, we may admit the scientific 
accuracy of the rendering, but we revolt against 
the “ finicking” minutiz of the details, and miss 
sadly the effect of breadth of treatment and the 
satisfying result of massing. A print of this kind 
is either exasperating from its spottiness or con- 
temptible for its weakness. One cannot call such 
a production “ beautiful,” nor even “rich,” it is 
simply extravagant. If there is one defect which 
destroys all nobility in a picture it is “ spottiness,” 
and as this is one of the faults into which photo- 
graphers are most prone to fall, we venture to 
state, without dogmatism but with confidence, that 
the awaking of photographers to the evil of over- 
detail has chiefly given us the right to use the 
word Naissance in the heading of this article. 
It may be said : 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 


But the word “multi” cannot with justice be 
added in the present case. From almost the 
earliest days of photography some were indeed 
found who used the science as an art, but they 
were very few. None of these is better known to 
fame than one who passed away some years ago, 
Rejlander. He may be said to have been the 
first to produce photographs, crude though their 
execution may sometimes have been, that never- 
theless had distinct claims to be considered 
pictures. In access of ambition he produced 
pictures which were made from many negatives, a 
task of extreme technical difficulty, and still more 
difficult from an art standpoint. The most noted 
of his productions in this class is the Zzwo Ways of 
Life, which might be compared in some respects 
to a conception of Hogarth. It was composed of 
a great number of figures brought together in 
printing by a process which came to be called 
Composite photography. Rejlander was followed 
by Henry P. Robinson, who has given us a number 
of composites. Although,there have been some 
much applauded, there are not a few of his pictures 
by ordinary methods which we must prefer. On 
the whole his most successful composite picture 
was Carolling ; of his simpler style we give an 
example as an illustration. Mr. Robinson, who at 
one time intended to follow painting as a profession, 
did great service to photography by drawing atten- 
tion to some of the leading precepts of artistic 
composition in a small book, “ Pictorial Effect in 
Photography.” Mr. Adam Diston, of Leven, in 
Scotland, who is represented among our illustra- 
tions, is also among the number of our old and 
good artists. Contemporary with Rejlander was 
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Mrs. Julia Cameron, who produced portraits and 
figure-studies of large size, and full of character 
which are looked upon as models worthy of imi- 
tation to this day. Some very fine figure-subjects 
have been lately produced by Mrs. Myers, who has 
evidently and happily followed in the steps of Mrs. 
Cameron. Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, of Whitby, though 
a comparatively young man, has been for a long 
time known to the photographic world as one who 
is essentially an artist. Mr. Sutcliffe, the son of an 
artist, and carefully trained in art, seems to have 
developed highly the talent of snatching the “ happy 
moment ” for the best aspect of his subjects. Few 
would attempt, and still fewer would succeed with 
such a subject as that which forms our “ Tail- 
piece.” Mr. J. Gale must also be included among 
the number of those who have long and success- 
fully followed photography as an art. 

We do not mean to say that here we have 
named the only men who used photography as an 
art before our ‘‘ Agamemnon,” but we have named 
the best known, and we have omitted but few. 
Towards the end of the “eighties ” some works by 
Dr. P. H. Emerson attracted much notice, partly 
on account of the novelty of treatment, partly 
because of the boldness of departure from the 
beaten track. These photographs, chiefly of sub- 
jects from the Fens and Broads, were severely 
criticised by many, utterly condemned as pictures 
by some, but all thinking men owned that here was 
something new and something good. For the 
first time we saw detail ignored, and place given to 
impression and massing. Dr. Emerson followed 
up practice with precept in his book, “ Natural- 
istic Photography,” which at once aroused no little 
excitement. In no measured terms he pointed 
out what he considered the faults of photographers, 
and gave to the world his own ideas of true art. 
Many objected to the tone of the book, which 
was considered offensive, but there was much 
of value in its pages. The most important argu- 
ment was against “ spotty-lighted, sharply focussed, 
brightly developed negatives,” which were stigma- 
tised as “noisy, and garish, and inartistic.” In 
this book Dr. Emerson offended some, and by 
later actions he displeased others, but he by no 
means always gets the credit he deserves for his 
services to photography, for we firmly believe that 
his pictures and his writings first drew serious 
attention to the most flagrant sins of photography 
as an art ; and it is certain that very soon a school 
of photographers sprang up, whose leading prin- 
ciple was to avoid sharpness of focus, and to obtain 
increase in breadth of treatment. This school, the 























‘WHO COULD HAVE SENT IT?” 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE BY HENRY P, ROBINSON 
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outcome of Dr. Emerson’s teaching, has been variously 
dubbed the “ Naturalistic,” the “ Impressionist,” and 
the “ Fuzzy.” It is not to be supposed that all our 
artistic photographers deliberately put their lens 
out of focus to obtain the advantage of breadth ; 
but misty effects which previously would have been 
avoided, came to be much in request; simpler 
subjects are chosen, and we have thrown off many 
tramme!s which took the form of rules for compo- 
sition and lighting, and were a bar to originality 
and expression. 

This crusade against superfluous detail led to 
many follies and extravagances. For a time we 
had quite a run on very rough papers for prints, 
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The prevailing style of professional portraiture 
has always been a sore point to those who wish 
photography well. We allude particularly to the 
practice known as “re-touching.” A painter who 
should represent in a portrait a lady disfigured by 
freckles would not be wise, and would certainly not 
be successful in his profession ; and the same may 
be said of a photographer. But when the removal 
of accidental and evanescent blemishes was carried 
to the extent of complete “modelling” of the 
features, and when the result of this modelling was 
to produce faces with the appearance of putty or 
dough, and to obliterate every trace of character 
from the features, then indeed great damage was 


HENRY DIXON 


(Reproduced by Special Permission) 


even of the smallest sizes. These prints were 
simply smudges in most cases; true texture was 
lost. We ran riot in fuzziness. Pictures were, and 
are, made so much out of focus that the outlines 
are doubled, and spotty “areas of confusion” are 
seen with an effect almost sickening. One set of 
evils is eliminated at the expense of the introduc- 
tion of another set no less objectionable ; but it is 
to be hoped that in time we may return to modera- 
tion. Many have accepted the example of Dr. 
Emerson without rushing extremes—none 
more successfully than Mr. Davison, Mr. Horsley 
Hinton, Mr. Wellington, and Mr. Wilkinson. In 
the hands of artists such as these we believe that 
photography must and will take its deserved place 
sooner or later in the world of Fine Art. 
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done to photography. We have a perfect right to 
portray a face at its best, to remove fortuitous 
blemishes ; but the line must be drawn at falsifica- 
tion, and the human face must not be represented 
as similar in surface-texture to a butcher's ball of 
suet. Portrait photography has also been degraded 
by the use of commercial backgrounds and impos- 
sible “ properties.” The best of these backgrounds 
and properties are not in themselves objectionable 
but from their frequent repetition. Among pro- 
fessional portraitists who have discarded both 
“stock backgrounds” and “properties” may be 
mentioned Mr. Crooke, of Edinburgh, whose 
studio is fitted up in the style of an ordinary room, 
or rather of several ordinary rooms, with special 
arrangements for lighting the sitter. Mr. Crooke a 
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few years ago woke us up by a set of portraits, in 
the Kitcat style, of Scots Judges in their robes, 
printed in platinotype on tinted paper with a plate- 
mark ; in each portrait the character was admirably 
preserved. Mr. A. Burchett has also done good 
service in figure studies, some of them being on 
the borderland of pure portraiture. This gentleman 
selects good models and paints his own back- 
grounds. His Gir/ with a Violin is one of his 
simplest and, to us, most pleasing achievements. 
The use of hand-cameras is at once a danger and 
a boon to photography: danger in the abominable 
facility it offers for a vast amount of careless work, 
and the consequent dulling of the artistic discrimi- 
nation ; a boon to those who use the instrument 
aright. By it. a faculty of quick observation is 
cultivated, and we are put in possession of many 
natural effects which are lost to the tripod camera. 
We do not allude to the very rapid exposures on 
quickly moving objects, but to exposures having 
some proportion to the physiological “ persistence 
of vision.” As an example we have the work of 
Mr. A. R. Dresser, who in the course of a year 
makes an almost incredible number of exposures 
with a hand-camera. Many of these, when en- 
larged to about 12 by 10, or 15 by 12 inches, are 
held in high esteem by those qualified to judge. 
The hand-camera has given birth to a school of 
workers in small sizes, some of the productions 
being gems in their own way. Among works of this 
kind may be noticed those of Mr. Ramsay and 
Mr. Cembrano ; but, on account of the minuteness 
of the detail, it is almost impossible to obtain suit- 


able reproductions of the originals by any mechan- 
ical process such as required for illustrating a book 
or journal. 

When Mr. Willis introduced the platinotype 
process of printing, a great stride was made in 
photographic art. The brown tones and glazed 
surface of albumen paper are now replaced in our 
exhibitions to a great extent by images im the 
paper, rivalling the finest engravings, and in some 
respects superior to them. Those who prefer 
glossy surface and warm media, which undoubtedly 
have their advantages for some styles, can now 
obtain gelatine-chloride papers, which bid fair to 
supplant the albumen. 

Photography is seen at its worst in a photo- 
graphic exhibition, and our critics ought in justice 
to remember this. The monotony of colour is 
depressing to those accustomed to the variety of an 
exhibition of paintings, just as we, accustomed to 
photographic collections, are confused and almost 
blinded on entering an exhibition in colour. But 
we believe that the unprejudiced will find, in 
every exhibition of photographs worthy of the 
name, works which will prove the capability of 
photography to stand, and entitle it to the credit 
of standing, as a Fine Art, juvenile though at 
present it may be. 

ANDREW PRINGLE. 


Mr. Burchett’s Girl with a Violin, to which Mr. 
Pringle refers, and several other fine examples of 
art in photography, will be given in the next issue 
of THE Stupi0, July 15. 
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S THE CAMERA THE FRIEND OR 
FOE OF ART? 1. BY THE 
EDITOR. 2,BY SEVERAL 
EMINENT ARTISTS. 


I. 

To decide finally, with evidence to support the 
verdict, whether the camera has been beneficial or 
detrimental to art, and to ascertain how far the 
conventions hitherto accepted by the painter, and 
acknowledged by critical experts, have been 
modified since its introduction, would be hardly 
more easy than to settle offhand whether the in- 
vention of gunpowder has had an evil or salutary 
influence on the progress of humanity. In either 
case, strangely divergent views would be forth- 
coming, much evidence on side issues and indirect 
matter would be inevitably introduced, and whether 
an evenly balanced mind, if such a thing there be, 
could hope to discover an absolutely inviolable 
conclusion is more than doubtful. 

It is, however, a question of much practical 
interest, and the history of the past half century of 
art can hardly be discussed on broad principles 
without taking into account this mechanical artist, 
which has killed the miniaturist, banished the 
lesser portrait-painters, rendered the wood-engraver 
obsolete, and generally disturbed the commercial 
relations of art much as the steam-engine upset 
the old systems of ships and coaches. Here the 
commercial side need not be touched upon; things 
have already readjusted themselves in this respect. 
There are photographic practitioners who are 
trained artists ; the camera has become a more or 
less acknowledged item of the artist’s equipment. 

In relation to art the questions that are the most 
interesting seem to be: (1) Whether the automatic 
record of the lens has modified the artist’s conven- 
tion of nature? (2) whether the education of the 
public has been advanced or retarded by its 
familiarity with the distorted transcripts of actual 
scenes presented by the camera? and (3) whether 
the photograph itself has in it the possibility of 
art, or must needs take a lower rank for ever as a 
s¢ientific presentation of facts recorded dispassion- 
ately with more or less truth, but always with an 
entire absence of that sentiment or feeling which is 
popularly supposed to be the chief factor in art ? 

To exhaust the issues of this modest pro- 
gramme might well dismay a series of Art 
Congresses should any be convened to thresh out 
the subject. Properly discussed it might hope to 
arouse as much party feeling and provoke as much 
partisan bigotry as politics, religion, or the social 
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questions which engross so large a share of public 
disagreement to-day. If one dared hint at the 
bare truth of the underlying fact, it might be found 
in an anecdote related of Charles Kingsley, who, 
when asked how some new theory in science 
agreed with orthodoxy, replied: “‘ God’s orthodoxy 
is truth.” So doubtless the truths—if any—dis- 
covered by the camera will not be found to clash 
with true art before or since its invention; while 
if fallacies are exploded by its use no one need 
lament, new ones are sure to be promoted by its 
introduction, and the balance of wisdom and folly 
preserved for the amusement or pity of humanity 
according to the temperament of the observer. 

The most important item on the programme is 
doubtless the first—whether artists have modified 
any accepted convention since photography has 
become a part of the unconscious education of 
daily life. It is impossible to deny that many 
modern schools of painting appear to have taken a 
view of nature as the camera depicts it. The 
academic composition of landscape or figure- 
subjects is for the moment set aside in favour of 
more or less haphazard arrangements that show the 
apparently careless grouping which a snap-shot 
from a Kodak presents. It must not be overlooked 
that somewhere about the time photography left 
the studio and boldly attacked moving, out-door 
life, Japan began to be felt, and the unselected 
naturalism of the camera was strangely reflected in 
the supremely selected naturalism of Japanese art. 
This only in passing, for so tempting a parallel 
must not be pushed too far. That Turner de- 
stroyed the accepted convention before the camera 
was with the masses, or that Constable sounded 
the first note of the rebellion, need not be insisted 
upon. The school of Bastien Lepage which, 
roughly speaking, is responsible for the largest 
number of brand-new figure-subjects painted in 
England to-day—that is to say, those wherein 
“ modernity” is sought and prized—undoubtedly 
has been largely influenced by the camera. Its 
presentations of facts are often but coloured photo- 
graphs to all intents and purposes; whether the 
artist used the lens or not matters little, he saw 
Nature with the unloving eye of the camera, and 
deliberately noted fact after fact, detail after detail, 
much in the same mechanical way. True, like a 
modern art-photographer, he has thrown the whole 
a little out of focus, blurred the outlines, modi- 
fied the harsh tones of the negative, touched up 
the bare facts ; but all the same, he has blackened 
his shadows, revelled in local textures, and played 
the game of the camera in colour instead of 
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monochrome. To a large class photography in 
natural colours is the one unfulfilled promise of 
science. The school we are describing has antici- 
pated this still deferred invention and produced 
what is practically the awaited miracle. 

That Mr. Jan Van Beers did or did not paint 
his Za Sylphide (was not that its title?) upon a 
photograph it was the object of a famous law-suit 
to ascertain. Which way the verdict went concerns 
us not here, practically the result was already 
evident—for though the artist may never have 


doubt rigidly abstaining from the help of the 
camera, has obeyed the laws of the tyrant, and not 
deliberately altered a line or a detail of his subject. 

In spite of the famous instantaneous photographs 
by Mr. Edward Muybridge, it is doubtful if one 
new pose of sterling value has been added to those 
consecrated by art. We have found the conven- 
tions of the Greeks, or the later schools, sufficiently 
near the average truth of human vision to need no 
correction. In a photograph of a lighted candle 
the circular halo is strangely akin to the time-worn 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MR, HENRY DIXON 
(Reproduced by Special Permission) 


used a photograph even for reference, he depicted 
his subject with the mechanical accuracy of the 
lens, with a suggestion of its shadows and peculi- 
arities in a way that no doubt provoked the 
criticism which resulted in the suit in question. In 
studying the older landscapes wherein some famous 
cathedral or palace appears, you frequently find 
the building not as it really is, but modified to suit 
the artist’s composition ; now the opposite course 
is pursued, and whether broadly, as in a Whistler 
nocturne, or with the fatal insistence upon pro- 
voking details of a certain school of British water- 
colours, you can but feel the painter has at least 
been anxious not to provoke luckless comparisons 
with a photograph of the same scene, and while no 


convention of the older painters ; but, on the other 
hand, the average eyesight is more suited for the 
representation of movement than the too faithful 
witness of the instantaneous camera. In comparing 
paintings of street scenes to-day with those of past 
times, we are struck at once with the scarcely 
veiled formality of the older pictures, wherein 
vehicles and foot-passengers are disposed in an 
arbitrary way; while in such a composition as 
Mr. Logsdail’s Bank we find them, roughly speak- 
ing, very much as a photograph might record them. 
In these and similar scenes the influence of the 
camera may be conceded without any hidden 
accusation that the artist employed his mechanical 
ally. In modern pictures of wild animals the 
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greater resemblance to Nature may or may not have 
been influenced by photography. Certain it is, 
that even in a child’s toy-book to-day the elephant 
is far more like the actual quadruped than in 
earlier delineations. In portraiture the influence 
is, oddly enough, less obvious: there, where it 
might be expected to be most patent, it is subtly 
hidden. In an exhibition of portraits such as that 
now on view at the Grafton Gallery, one might 
hazard more than a suspicion of its influence ; yet 
it is not so demonstrative as in ordinary figure- 
pictures. The very large influence of the camera 
on black and white work needs no consideration— 
it may be granted at once ; and the fact that many 
artists of repute openly acknowledge the service it 
has rendered redeems the charge of any offence. 
So far as concerns colour, the camera must needs 
be absolved of pernicious or indeed of any direct 
influence, yet its sufficiency without that final word 
of art must indirectly assist in the neglect of the 
wider palette. There can be no doubt that 
modern civilisation, thanks to illustrated journal- 
ism, engravings, and photography, has learned to be 
content with artificial convention of monochrome 
to a surprising degree. It is quite possible that 
were coloured reproductions of masterpieces, abso- 
lutely perfect fac-similes, easily obtainable, that 
nevertheless the taste which permits an etching or 
even a platinotype photograph would exclude any 
but “hand-painted ” pictures, and feel the nobility 
of its renunciation. At present, indeed, one may 
be glad that the chromo and oleograph are without 
the pale, but if the joy in colour dies of its banish- 
ment from the pictures of the middle classes, we shall 
regret that the gaiety of Japanese woodcuts had 
not urged Western natives to splendid rivalry, and 
that the austerity of black and white in photograph 
or engraving has led to the disuse of colour in popu- 
lar prints? Possibly this scarcely suspected evil may 
be the most lasting result of the camera in our midst. 
Whether the public has learned to ask for other 
qualities since the popularity of the photograph has 
given them another standard of reference than 
their own vision is also a question whereof the 
reply to a great extent is a foregone conclusion. 
For it must not be forgotten that to the populace 
the voice of the camera is the voice of infallible 
truth. The sun cannot lie, they say. Not theirs 
to trouble about perspective or altered tones. They 
do indeed realise that yellow is apt to appear 
darker, and blues lighter, in an ordinary photo- 
graph; that hands and feet, unless carefully 
disposed, become caricatures; but that such 
obvious discrepancies are but signs of less apparent 
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but equally vital distortions of truth they know not 
nor care to know. The photograph gives them the 
superabundance of worthless detail which they love. 
With the microscope they can see more of the 
beauties of a butterfly’s wings—with a powerful 
magnifier they see more of the detail of a photo- 
graph; therefore, they argue, the photograph is 
nearer the perfection of Nature, and the painter 
who can be inspected by a lens is the greatest. 
Consequently Meissonier and some masters of the 
Dutch school are prized and bought, not, it is 
to be feared, for their larger merits and broad excel- 
lence, despite their minute accuracy of imitation, 
but because of it. Besides this elaborate detail the 
public has learned to demand accuracy in topo- 
graphy, fidelity almost verging on caricature in 
portraiture, and for breaking waves, the foliage of 
trees, architectural details, and other objects, that 
it once was able to enjoy in the most crude pre- 
sentment, it requires what it calls photographic 
accuracy. The phrase that has become a stock ex- 
pression sums up the case. The masses now prize 
statistics, measurements, and textures more than 
abstract beauty, colour harmonies, or decorative 
composition, and to satisfy their desires for the 
former the camera is always ready and capable. 
Lastly, has the photograph in itself the possi- 
bilities of art? This seems to depend upon what 
you demand from it. So far its triumphs have 
been in fields where the hand of the artist could at 
least equal its highest etforts. ‘The most successful 
naturalistic photograph, with its shadows trans- 
parent and full of light, and its atmospheric 
gradation subtle and beautiful, cannot even by 
the most active partisan be placed above a draw- 
ing by a great artist. The mass of composed 
pictures, wrought from many negatives, need no 
consideration here. On their own level they may 
or may not rival the average picture of an ordinary 
gallery. It were hard to accept either as works of 
art in the highest sense. For a record of tones, a 
picture of technical beauty, appealing to the artist 
by its knowledge, truth, and science, abjuring 
anecdote and concerned with the beauty of nature 
effects, the photograph may yet produce works of 
genuine artistic value. Its rapid summary of facts, 
its pleasant texture and surface in the hands of its 
masters, and its power to depict certain subjects 
which are by accidental circumstances impossible 
to a painter—such, for instance, as the storm-tossed 
mid-ocean, the frozen arctic reaches, or certain 
rapid effects of Nature—may possibly some day be 
selected by the art of the wielder of the camera ; 
with his instinct and knowledge forming so large 
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a factor in the result, it deserves to come within 
the sacred pale of art, but in the outer courts 
alone. That the camera at its best can select all 
through the field of vision the essential and leave 
the non-essential, can infuse the human interest 
which such selection implies, and can replace the 
indefinable personality of the real artist, is to ask 
that a machine shall be not only directed by, but 
possessed of, genius, and this, so far as knowledge 
dares to forecast, is at present, and apparently must 
always remain, impossible. It might be well to 
add that this brief summary of a few aspects of the 
question is offered merely as a tentative solution of 
the problem, and was prepared before the opinion 
of the various artists who have so kindly responded 
to the appeal worded as the first sentence of this 
introduction had been received. This much must 

be said to avoid an appearance of a desire to 

anticipate the view of those far more competent 

to judge, and to disdain any intention of arrogating 

the position of a judicial summing up in a paper 

that is intended to open—not to close—a discus- 

sion on the camera in art. 


II. By Various EMINENT AUTHORITIES. 

The question to which the following are replies 
was intended to discover : 

‘““Whether the camera has, on the whole, been 
beneficial or detrimental to art? This query was 
not intended to be taken in a commercial sense, but 
to ascertain if the conventions hitherto accepted 
by the painter have been modified since its intro 
duction ?” 


From Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A. 

DEAR Sir,—I will confine myself on this occa- 
sion to saying that photography may be of great use 
or the reverse to an artist, according as it is used 
with or without judgment and intelligence. I am 
afraid you will consider this very vague, but in 
reality it sums up the whole question. — Yours 
faithfully, FRED. LEIGHTON. 


7 HOLLAND ParRK Roap, W, 


From Mr. LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA, R.A, 
Sir,—I am convinced that the camera has had 
a most healthy and useful influence upon art. It 
is of the greatest use to painters. — Yours faithfully, 

L. ALMA TADEMA. 

17 GROVE Enp Roap, N.W., 

From Sir JOHN EVERETT MILtats, Bart., R.A. 
S1r,—No doubt photography has been beneficial, 
and is often of value to the artist.— Faithfully yours, 

J. E. Mittats. 


2 PaLace GATE, W. 
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From Mr. W. P. Fritu, R.A. 


DAR Si1r,—In my opinion photography has not 
benefited art, and to the professors of certain 
branches—to wit, miniature painting and engraving 
—it has been so injurious as, in the form of photo- 
gravure, to have nearly destroyed the latter ; and by 
means of coloured prints made to resemble minia- 
tures a fatal blow has been struck at that beautiful 
art.—Sincerely yours, 

W. P. Fritu. 


ASHENHURST, Forest HILt, S. 


From Sit JOHN GILBERT, R.A., P.R.W.S. 


S1r,—I have not formed any opinion in my own 
mind on the subject on which you desire to know 
my views—viz., “ The Influence of Photography on 
Modern Art.” It is an important matter, but one 
which I am too feeble to fully consider. Therefore 
I hope you will excuse me,—I am, yours faithfully, 


JOHN GILBERT. 
BLACKHEATH. 


From Sir GEORGE ReErp, P.R.S.A. 


Dear Sir,—The question whether the influence 
of the camera has been on the whole beneficial or 
prejudicial to art is one which I have never seriously 
considered, and I hesitate to express an opinion off. 
hand. It is just one of those debatable questions 
on which a good deal may be said on both sides. 

Believe me, yours truly, 

Gro. REID. 
22 Royat TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 


From Mr. W. B. RicHMonp, A.R.A. 


DEAR Si1r,—You have asked me a question, and 
I am pleased to answer it. 

Photography has been, no doubt, a medium of 
instruction and benefit to painters as well as to the 
public. 

It has given chances to untravelled individuals 
of seeing, and in a measure of possessing, the 
masterpieces of the world in all that relates to art. 

It is therefore curious that with such opportu- 
nities, the general level of taste should not have 
improved. Perhaps the old adage of familiarity 
breeding contempt may be still only too true. 

If photography reproduced for us only the best, 
we should indeed exist in Utopia ! 

As it is, photography reproduces everything, 
good, bad, and indifferent. 

So we are confounded by a plethora and a con- 
fusion. For those who know how to choose, what 
to take and what to reject, light is an admirable 


master ; for others it may prove to be a stumbling- 
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block. I do not suppose there exists in Europe an 
artist who would not at once admit the value of 
photography. 

At the same time there may be some who think 
that modern exhibitions of pictures display an 
abuse of it. 

Valuable, indeed, as a record of facts, mainly 
facts already reduced to artistic methods of 
thought, set photography may be used, and is, I 
am told, being largely used by portrait-painters 
who, unless I have been wrongly informed, are 
beginning to photograph their sitters upon their 
canvases, and paint over. 

If this is the case the ruin of the art of portrait- 
painting is certain. There is yet another danger 
to be apprehended. It was the custom when 
artists travelled for their note-books to be con- 
stantly in their hands, and every impression was 
either carefully or summarily therein registered. I 
have been told that the kodak has taken the 
place of the note-book. 

If this be true the lamentable absence of 
interest in our annual exhibitions is to be 
accounted for. 

Photography can never be an art, though it may 
be a valuable adjunct! Yes. But if it everis used 
by an artist instead of his pencil where he could 
use his pencil, it will prove to be the destroyer of 
art instead of being, as it should be, ax aid. 

I would write a great deal more upon your 
subject, but I fear to take up space in your journal. 


—Yours very truly, 
W. B. RicHMoND. 


Beavor Lopce, W, 


From Mr. FRANCIS BATE. 


S1r,—It would be a long matter to consider, with 
anything approaching completeness, the influence 
that photography has had upon the arts. I know but 
little of the technique of photography, and should 
on that account more than hesitate to express an 
opinion on the subject you propose, were it not 
that my convictions are very strong that photo- 
graphy has affected pictorial art injuriously. Many 
photographers are artists, and use their camera to 
produce highly artistic and charming work. But 
it seems to me that the results possible with the 
camera are so different to, and inharmonious with, 
what I feel should be the first desire and endeavour 
of the picture painter, that I would deprecate, at 
any rate in this limited sense, any confusion or 
association of the two practices.—Believe me, 


sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS BATE. 


APPLEGARTH STUDIO, Brook G W. 
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From Mr. WYKE Bay iss, P.B.A. 


Sir,—The subject upon which you invite my 
opinion is one to which I have given much atten- 
tion. My views are expressed in my last volume, 
“The Enchanted Island and other Studies in Art.” 
I deal with art in its sevenfold relations—with myth, 
with history, with religion, with science, with daily 
life, with Christianity, with value. Itis in the chapter 
entitled “ The Robe of Amethyst,” that you will find 
what I have to say on art in relation to modern 
science. If there is anything there you would like 
to quote it is at your service,—Believe me, yours 


faithfully, ‘a . 
YKE DAYLISS. 


7 NortH Roap, CLapuam, S.W. 


*,* The paragraph which seems to be specially 
applicable to this subject runs : 

“The microscope adds to our knowledge, but it 
does not help the artist ; it rather conflicts with his 
sense of proportion. The telescope seems to bring 
things nearer ; but the painter loves to see the hills 
in blue distance. It is quite possible to see too 
much. It is even possible to know too much, if 
knowledge holds us in its meshes when we should 
abandon ourselves to the imagination. Already to 
the average sight there is more visible than can be 
expressed in art. To increase the intensity of the 
vision, therefore, or enlarge its range, is only to add 
to the artist’s embarrassment and the difficulty of 
his choice, unless the increased intensity and en- 
larged range enable him to penetrate and to grasp 
the higher as distinct from the lesser truth.” 


From Professor FRED. BRown. 


Srr,—In reply to your letter I beg to say that in 
my opinion photography has had no influence of any 
kind on the best art of to-day, though it has con- 
siderably affected a large number of painters. Its 
influence, however, on the appreciation of art has, 
I think, been prejudicial, as it has established in 
the mind of a large number of people a standard 
of mere accuracy. Judged by such a test the 
great works of the past would not appear remark- 
able. As the invention of photography has not in 
the least detracted from their excellences, so neither 
can its use or influence be of any benefit to the 
artist of to-day. Art and photography run on 
entirely different lines.—Yours truly, 

; FREDK. BROwN. 

SLADE SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


From Mr. WALTER CRANE. 


Sir,—In reply to your question, I would say that 
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I hardly think we are yet ina position to pronounce 
on the effect of the camera on art for good or evil 
on the whole, since its true use in relation to art 
has not yet been determined. 

In painting, so far as photography has taken the 
place of other studies, and has induced the painter 
to consciously attempt photographic renderings of 
fact and aspect, the effect has been for evil to my 
mind, as the scientific registering of certain facts 
and accidents of aspect is one thing, and the 
selection, treatment, and feeling—the impression, 
in short, of the painter’s mind—quite another. 

So far as photographs are used, like all other 
material, as sources of study and suggestion, they 
are helpful to both painter and designer alike. 
Photography, of course, has its own distinct and 


peculiar beauty, just as creative art has; and I 


believe, in the long run, the camera will do good 

service in defining the essential difference between 

Very faithfully yours, 
WALTER CRANE. 


imitative and inventive art. 
13 HoLLAND STREET, W. 


From Mr. G. DU MAURIER. 


S1r,—In answer to your letter I regret to say that 
I have been unable as yet to form any opinion on 
the question of the influence of photography on art. 
It seems to me a large question, and one requir- 
ing much thought and experience before one can 
have and express any opinion about it. Should 

Faithfully yours, 
G. DU MAURIER, 
New Grove House, Hampsteap, N.W., 


one occur to me I will send it. 


From Mr. ALFRED East, R.I. 
Sir,—It is doubtful if photography is of much 
practical advantage to the painter of landscape. If 
it saves him the trouble of going to Nature for the 
details of the foreground of his picture, it would 
deprive him of the knowledge he would gain of the 
character and colour of those details were he to go 
to Nature herself. The camera, having no power 
of selection, records with the same prominence 
vulgar forms as well as the refined ; the aim of the 
artist, on the contrary, is to select only what will 
illustrate his theme, and the suitability of the selec- 
tion is one of the greatest qualities of his art. 

It is even doubtful if the instantaneous record 
of the movements of animals and birds and the 
reflections in moving water are as useful to the 
artist as they are interesting to the scientific, for if 
the pose of an animal or bird was taken by the 
camera at a point where the eye could not follow, 
the result would be, not the sense of movement, 


but of inanition. It is the suggestion of sus- 
tained action that the artist desires to obtain, for 
that suggests vitality. If the leaves of trees at a 
certain distance, were painted rigidly against a sky, 
they would appear artificial, but if the artist could 
suggest that they were moving, he would at the 
same time suggest life and so be more like Nature. 
There is a kind of painting, which resembles 
photography, called “still life.” I do not under- 
stand its meaning. It is a contradiction of terms, 
for nothing is still that lives. Life is the greatest 
and most beautiful fact of Nature. Does the 
photographic camera help him here? I think not ; 
but in different fields the camera has brought us 
benefits I should be the last to deny.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
ALFRED EAsT. 


4 GRovE Env Roap, N.W. 


From Mr. J. L. NETTLESHIP. 


DEAR SirR,—In my experience, photographs of 
animals in action are a pure gain in so far as they 
enable one to analyse the action—v.e., learn how it 
is produced. But they are very seldom of use to 
copy from, because they record only a part of a 
movement which is perceived by the eye asa whole. 
In this branch of the subject convention should be 
the result of observation by the quickest and keenest 
eyes, and to these the camera can be nothing but a 
benefit, as helping and verifying observation ; but 
an undiscerning use of (say) Mr. Muybridge’s 
plates would be worse than any existing convention, 
while faulty or careless observation needs no camera 
to detect it. As to animals in repose or slight 
action, it is needless to mention the service done 
by the photographs of Henry Dixon,* Gambier, 
Bolton, and Anschutz in discrediting the artistic 
wild beasts of the past.—Yours faithfully, 
J. T. NETTLEsHIP. 


58 WiGMoRE STREET, W. 


From Mr. JAMES OrRROCK, R.I. 


Sir,—Photography is of great use for reference 
in architecture, ornamentation, designs of all kinds 
on wood, metals, fabrics, &c. When colour is 
wanted it is, of course, of no value. 

Photography is also of service for reference to 
artistic manuscripts, signs, and signatures. Painters, 
especially landscape painters, sometimes use it, by 


* By the kindness of Messrs. H. Dixon & Co. we are 
permitted to reproduce two of the photos to which Mr. 
Nettleship refers, on pp. 95, 96 of this number.—Ep. 
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the instantaneous process, for action in figures and 
animals, as well as for the character of skies and 
sea, and other rapidly moving objects. In such 
cases, however, only the skilled artist can apply it, 
as he does a few leading character lines in black 
and white. 

Photography has been a great evil in causing 
mechanics in art to make laborious unartistic 
studies and persist in calling them pictures. Such 
artists, so-called, often despise and reject true art, 
because it does not give those photographic details 
which are called finish. Photography has in no way 
benefited true art, the proof being that nearly all 
the greatest art was produced before it was dis- 
covered ; the best art is that which is furthest 
removed from photography. 

JAMES ORROCK. 


48 BEDFORD Square, W. 


From Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL. 


Sir,—I don’t think photography has had any 
influence upon modern art at all—that is, upon 
the art of men like Whistler, Degas, Chavannes, 
Rodin, Gilbert, and Gaudeur. 

The use of photographs by artists, however, is a 
very different matter, and I do not propose to give 
away the tricks of the trade. By refraining I have 
no doubt I shall receive the silent blessings of 
the multitude of duffers among whom I find 
myself.— Yours truly, 

JOSEPH PENNELL. 


CAEN. 


From Mr. JOHN M. Swan. 


Sir,—In answer to your letter of the 9th instant, 
I consider photography of great value asa scientific 
aid to the education of the sight, but in no way 
related to art, which is essentially human and emo- 
tional. ‘The instantaneous photographs of Muy- 
bridge and Anschutz reveal the truth of the 
Japanese in their rendering of the flight of birds 
produced long before photography. 

I consider one half of the pictures of modern 
exhibitions at home and abroad developments of 
photography. ‘The photograph is the historian of 
light and time, and may be, like Herodotus, the 
father of lying—one cannot fathom the depth of it. 

The art is still with the savage, working in pro- 
found ignorance, but with the affection of a child, 
the pattern of his club.—I am, my dear sir, yours 
very truly, 

Joun M. Swan. 

3 Acacia Roap, N.W. 
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From Mr. WALTER SICKERT. 


Srr,—In proportion as a painter or a draughts- 
man works from photographs, so is he sapping his 
powers of observation and of expression. It is 
much as if a swimmer practised in a cork jacket, or 
a pianist by turning a barrel-organ. For drawing, 
which should express three dimensions, is substi- 
tuted a kind of mapping, and colour is simply 
non-existent. Coelum, non cameram mutat, as Mr. 
Whistler recently said of a much-travelled photo- 
painter. It would be well if the fact that a 
painting was done from or on a photograph were 
always stated in the catalogue. A serious critic 
should be able to detect the most blatant cases for 
himself. It is extremely misleading to the public 
and to young students to find work of that order 
critically compared to works of pure craftsmanship, 
without a hint of the means employed. It sets 
false standards, and compares things that have not 
acommon denomination. The sentence that seems 
to me to contain both the esthetics and the 
morals of this question, I heard from the lips of 
Sir John Gilbert, a splendid authority. ‘“ Z think,” 
he said, “an artist must do it all himse/f.”—1 am, 
sir, your obliged and obedient, 

WALTER SICKERT. 

CHELSEA. 


No doubt the correspondence opened under the 
above heading will arouse others to express their 
views upon the subject, and although in a magazine 
which appeals to a large number of different tastes, 
it is not possible to promise to publish every com- 
munication that may be sent in, yet the editor will 
be pleased to hear from any one interested in the 
matter. If any amateurs or professionals have 
taken pictures which fulfil the conditions set forth 
in the article on “The Naissance of Art in 
Photography,” or which contradicting any of them 
yet remain genuinely valuable for their artistic 
excellence, they will be equally welcome. It is 
necessary, however, that such subjects should be 
essentially pictures. Coming to practical details, it 
is best that such pictures should be ordinary silver 
prints, and if the owner reserves the right of repro- 
duction the fact must be clearly stated ; otherwise, 
the editor holds himself at liberty to have blocks 
made from any sent in to illustrate the points raised 
in the discussion. It should also be said that 
technical excellence may or may not be admirable 
from our point of view, and that any photographs, 
whether landscape, marine, costume, or the nude, 
will be considered entirely in their pictorial aspect. 
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HE NUDE IN PHOTOGRAPHY: 
WITH SOME STUDIES TAKEN 
IN THE OPEN AIR. 


the 
abstract question 
of “The Nude 
in Art” little 
be said 
Civilised 


espe- 


ONCERNING 


need 

here. 

peoples, 
cially the Latin 
races, have ac- 
cepted the super- 
lative beauty of 
the human form 
as one of the 
chief elements in 
the classic ideal 
It can- 
not denied 
that medizval 
thought was op- 
posed to its pre- 
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sentation, nor 
that in = many 
later periods of 
Art, the Nude has 
shunned ; 
but one may 
fairly claim that 


been 


reverence for the beauty of the figure existed even in 
schools which held its representation for its own 
sake inadmissible. 
story and certain pagan legends, wherein unclothed 


Some few subjects in Bible 


actors were necessary to depict the subject, have 
enjoyed a suspiciously wide and lasting popularity. 
Covered with a garb of sanctity, or dignified by 
the literature of a past age, in almost every school 
of painting it has been held within the province of 
good taste to portray Adam and Eve, Susannah, 


Photography 


St. Sebastian, Andromeda, Leander, and other 
heroes and heroines, sacred and profane, even where 
a study of the Nude on its own merits was for- 
bidden. Coming to modern times, we find the 
unwritten law on the subject still kept—at least in 
England—more rigidly enforced in America, and 
but slightly relaxed in France. For a picture to 
be sufficiently conventional for the taste of buyers, 
the Nude must be very sparingly introduced. 
Bathers and the nursery toilette have been indeed 
added of late to the list of allowable subjects for 
decorous exhibition, and allegorical presentations 
of abstract personalities, such as “ Night” or 
“ Morning” have extended the list of imaginary 
beings who may appear in public, naked and 
unashamed ; but it is forbidden, as a rule, to depict 
contemporary humanity seen in the way that, as a 
matter of fact, it is rarely seen by contemporaries, 
and in this lies the chief argument of its opponents. 
Many excellent people have so genuine a dislike 
to the Nude that, although one regrets their 
prejudice, and entirely refuses to grant their case 
even for the sake of argument, yet at the same 
time it is impossible to doubt their honesty, or to 
do other than respect their attitude, however 
mistaken it may be. The subject of Photography 
from the figure in studio is not raised 
indeed, it may be questioned if 
it has any very powerful excuse to urge in its 
favour. That rapidity of record which is the most 
important feature in the work of the camera in the 
open air may be as applicable for indoor work, but 
the circumstances of the case do not impose any 
peculiar haste. Studio lighting offers less difficult 
problems to solve, or rather gives more time for their 
solution ; and there the unclothed figure seems to 
be out of accord with its surroundings, unrelated 
and artificial. Out of doors, it is obviously more a 
part of the landscape than figures in costume could 
be, since it is evident that Nature, the greatest 
artist, designed human beings, in common with 
animals, to harmonise with other natural objects. 
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Against this it may be urged that the skin of those 
accustomed to wear clothing has come to be what is 
practically an artificial colour, and that the nudity 
which offends does so often from this fact alone. 
It is a common thing to hear travellers say that the 
absence of clothing among coloured races passes 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BARON CORVO 





almost unnoticed. In photographs we certainly 
find that the olive skins of Italy yield often a more 
pleasant picture than the dead white of the Anglo- 
Saxons. But as photographs of the Nude are, for 
other reasons, not to be considered as pictures, but 
merely as charts for reference, or working drawings, 
as it were, for artists, we need not consider how far 
this view is well founded, or if, indeed, it be worth 
considering at all. 

That its study is rightly held to be of primary 
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importance in the training of an artist, that success 
in drawing and painting the figure includes the 
power of depicting all other subjects, is usually 
admitted ; and here we are able to illustrate some 
important services rendered by the artist’s latest 
ally—the camera. Many causes combine to limit 
the open-air study of the figure : at any time it must 
needs be done quickly. Yet, with all its drawbacks 
and limitations, there are qualities rendered by the 
mechanical agent which even the most skilful artist 
could hardly hope to attain. The faults are patent ; 
a certain distortion of focus, the crowd of facts 
set down with no intelligent selection, the blacken- 
ing of shadows, and the rigid edges of the planes— 
these, and a score of other objections, need no 
cataloguing. But all shortcomings granted, it 
would seem that, for a record of the Nude, photo- 
graphy is a distinctly useful ally that is not yet 
appreciated at its intrinsic value. In certain 
instances, notably a group by Mr. Frank Sutcliffe, 
which, under the title of ‘‘ Water-Rats,” is too 
widely known to make it necessary to be repro- 
duced here, one doubts if the most careful study 
of composition, or the most happy invention, had 
resulted in a more delightful picture. Of course, 
the colour of flesh in sunlight seen against water is 
lost, and the supreme effort of Nature in prismatic 
harmony, of a subtle brilliancy which no jewel can 
rival, is not so much as suggested. To realise 
what colour can be at its most complex simplicity, 
one has but to study young limbs plashing the 
waves of a sapphire sea beneath the sun. Pig- 
ment, crystals — nay, light itself seen through 
painted glass — might be set on one’s palette, 
and yet fail to depict the vivid positive colours 
combined with exquisitely graduated nuances of 
the subject. 

In all the range within the vision of the painter 
no more difficult problem may be found; if the 
camera falls short it does so in splendid company ; 
the pictures that even suggest the actual radiance 
of flesh in such setting might be counted upon 
one’s fingers. But for modelling, drawing, and 
flexible movement, that is to say, for the restrained 
movement in repose which sculpture can suggest 
so well, the photograph may be consulted with 
advantage. The poise of the bodies, the perfect 
carriage of the head, and irresistible truth of the 
arrested movement seen in the decorative initial of 
this paper, even in its reduced scale, tell out with 
such certainty, that one forgives the exaggerated 
size of the hands and feet, and other accidental 
falsifications of values and colours which dis- 
tinguish the real from the ideal; and must own 
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that the truth exhibited more than atones for the 
perverted and superfluous facts also recorded. 

The chief value of such photographs consists in 
their fairly accurate record of facts, which it would 
be difficult to reproduce under the same conditions 
in a climate like ours. Even apart from social 
reasons, three-quarters of the year the weather is 
not adapted for study of the figure in the open air. 
Sunlight and the lighting generally is also an 
uncertain problem with us, and the camera may 
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especially true in the figure with a bowl poised on 
its shoulder, taken by Baron Corvo, an amateur 
photographer, who brings artistic instinct into play, 
and knows the right moment to choose for repre- 
sentation. The platinum print from which the 
block was made is a delicate study that no silver 
point could parallel. The reclining figure, taken 
by the same artist, is so good as a decorative motive 
that it is given with no reference to its intrinsic 
value as a photograph, although distinctly good on 








DIVERS AT ENOSHIMA. FROM A JAPANESE PHOTOGRAPH 


depict a moment when a peculiar disposition of 
light has produced a beautiful effect, which the 
accidental circumstances may never repeat, espe- 
cially if, as in the case of most of these, it is an 
Italian sun that is the master limner. 

Among many hundreds of photographs examined 
for the purpose those selected may be claimed to 
represent the average of the best. Many reasons 
combined to exclude others in spite of their intrin- 
sic beauty and their importance as memoranda to 
those seriously engaged in art. 

Hence it was obviously impossible to include 
those which, entirely admirable as records, were, 
like many other statistics of science, not suitable 
for general exhibition. By translation to blocks 
suitable for printing with type, naturally much of 
the delicacy of the originals has been lost. This is 
108 





















that ground. The two boys with a dog, the classi- 
cally draped youths, the stooping figure, and that 
of a seated boy, need no annotation ; they may be 
offered not merely as graceful studies, but as useful 
diagrams, and since, for many reasons, the model 
suitable for the purpose is not always attainable, 
these photographs may be valuable for designers 
and others. Mr. W. Gloéden, of Taormina, Sicily, 
has kindly permitted the majority of these to be 
reproduced. The photograph adapted for an 
initial it was impossible to trace. Like the Sicilian 
ones, it was supplied by Mr. J. Littauer, 2 Odeon 
Platz, Munich, but it bore no legible address ; it is 
possibly one of those studies from nature by Pluts- 
chow, of Rome, whose admirable series is well 
known to all interested in this subject, for their 
excellence and artistic composition. 
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HE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


THE effort made by those responsible 
for the management of the third ex- 
hibition of the Society of Portrait 
Painters to utilise as much as possible 

of the large amount of wall space available in the 
Grafton Galleries was a mistaken one. It has led 
to the display of nearly two hundred and _ fifty 
drawings and paintings, and to the use of four 
large galleries, when perhaps two score pictures, 
filling comfortably a room of medium size, would 
have sufficed to summarise the whole interest of 
the collection. ‘The craving to make an exhibition 
important by mere mass is very common. It is a 
delusion dangerous enough in its effects upon a 
mixed show, where variety of subjects and contrast 
of treatment diminish the risk of monotony ; but it 
is absolutely destructive when all the pictures on 
view belong to a particular branch of art pro- 
duction and have necessarily more or less of a 
family likeness one to the other. 

It is not often that we can find in a public 
gallery anything like forty pictures in which we can 
feel the slightest interest. Yet the Society of 
Portrait Painters must have provided very nearly 
this number of notable achievements ; and, though 
they have been hidden in a mass of feeble com- 
monplaces, these ‘achievements will repay the 
trouble necessary to eliminate them from their 
surroundings. It is rather curious—a strange 
reversal of what we are accustomed to elsewhere— 
that the younger painters, the men of new schools 
and modern beliefs, do not show any commanding 
superiority to their elders, and that the achieve- 
ments are mostly those of established performers, 
whose work holds its own in spite of lapse of time 
and alterations in the esthetic point of view. Mr. 
Whistler, represented most adequately by his in- 
imitable Sarasate, is of course the star, but 
supporting him, and not unworthily, are such 
unexpected associates as Sir Frederic Leighton, 
Sir John Millais, M. Carolus-Duran, and M. 
Gustave Courtois. Sir Edward Ryan, the portrait 
by the President of the Royal Academy, which 
hangs in the first room, displays qualities of design 
and treatment, and of handling as well, which place 
it in the front rank of modern work; and its 
position is not seriously affected by the fact that 
the decorative instinct of the artist has led him to 
consider the pictorial effect of his colour scheme 
as of more importance than strict truth to nature. 
A certain sumptuousness and an effort after rich- 
ness of colour and accessory detail stamp the 
canvas, and to these other things have been sacri- 
ficed. There is mastery of a more straightforward 
and less deliberately ingenious type in the three- 
quarter-length portrait of A/rs. /opling, the more 
remarkable of the two pictures which Sir John 
Millais contributes to the show. Graceful draughts- 
manship, expressive and ready handling, and quick 
appreciation of character, qualities indispensable 
for real success in portrait-painting, combine to 
make this representation of a fascinating subject 
prominent among the artist’s masterpieces. The 


The Grafton Galleries 


picture is one that has from its first appearance 
been justly regarded as a four de force. Beside it 
the Mrs. Stibbard, hanging in the Long Gallery, 
seems, despite its beauty of brushwork and its 
artistic reticence, to lack somewhat in brilliancy 
and effectiveness. By comparison, too, M. Carolus- 
Duran fails to hit the right mean between theatrical 
demonstrativeness and real vivacity. His Madame 
Pulitzer and Mrs. Astor, with their exaggerations 
of fascination in pose and gesture, with their showy 
surroundings and ultra-fashionable costumes, look 
unnatural and artificial ; and their artificiality is 








FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY W. GLOEDEN 


helped by a certain lack of sympathy in technical 
matters which even the great manual facility of the 
artist has not been able entirely to disguise. It is 
in Beppino, the pretty study of a small fair-haired 
boy, that M. Carolus-Duran appears at his best. 
Beside this picture hangs the Portrait of Madame 
la Comtesse C., by M. Courtois, a curiously precise 
and elaborate painting, entirely out of touch with 
the hastier methods of to-day, but displaying 
qualities of delicate light and shade gradation, of 
modelling, and of subtle colour harmony, such as 
are possible only to an artist who has trained by 
109 













































































rigid discipline his powers both of observation and 
of expression. There is observation equally acute, 
though the way of expressing it is less agreeable, 
in Professor Von Lenbach’s Lmperor William I. of 
Germany, a powerful interpretation of pathetic old 
age; and there are fantastic expression and 
curiously individual appreciation in M. Boldini’s 
canvases, of which Madame S. is the prettiest and 
the Portrait of a Boy the most dizarre. ‘The 
Coquelin (Cadet), by M. Roll, is vivacious, and has 
great significance of movement and action ; techni- 
cally, too, it is preferable to the Madame Jane 
fading, which is somewhat incoherent and irre- 
sponsible. Mr. Guthrie’s Major Richard Hotchkis 
is cleverly painted, and Mr. Clausen’s two studies 
of his children have the charm of simplicity and 
directness ; but Mr. J. J. Shannon is not seen at 
his best. He has painted pictures much better 
than either the large group of Zhe Children of the 
Marquis of Granby or the two portraits in the 
Long Gallery. Mr. Emslie’s Henry Rawcliffe, 
£sq., ].P., is a good example of his work; Mrs. 
Jopling’s pastel drawing of Samuel Smiles is well 
expressed ; and both Mr. Roussel and M. Fantin- 
Latour exhibit successful work in the same medium. 
Among the rest, attention may be directed to Mr. 
J. H. Lorimer’s Colonel Anstruther Thomson, to 
M. F. Cormon’s 7. Portae/s, to Mr. F. M. Skip- 
worth’s two canvasses, and to M. Boutet de Mon- 


vel’s quaint drawings of children. 
A. L. BALpry. 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY AND 
OTHER GALLERIES.—BY A. 
BESNARD. SECOND LETTER. 


Our fellow-countrymen are always struck before 
English pictures by the vagueness of the drawing 
of the figures, which never absolutely expresses 
the form itself and certainly not the logic of the 
form. The law of the wedding and uniting of 
lines, which is the greatest force in the expres- 
sion of drawing, they do not seem to feel at all. 
The heads but appear on the respective bodies as 
objects which have been placed there as though to 
beautify a shelf—a little to the right, or a little 
more to the left. I have often asked myself what 
could really be the reason of this apparent ignoring 
of drawing amongst English painters, of the want 
of flowing junction in the traits, and thinking that 
this might perhaps be suggested by their models, I 
began to look about me. 

And now I have studied the people who walk up 
and down the streets, and talk and ride, and those 
less fortunate beings who should at least have the 
right to be natural, and everywhere I have seen an 
artificial creature chiefly preoccupied in trying to 
make the person before him understand. that he is 
really a greatly superior object to what exterior 
appearances would show. Thackeray has chris- 
tened this characteristic, and called it ‘ snobbish- 
ness.” 

Very well, this snobbishness has grown so in- 
be fe) 


The Royal Academy (Second Letter). By A. Besnard 


veterate in the spirit of the English that it goes so 
far as to deform them, imposing upon them a 
certain dress and figure and facial expression 
according to the fashion of the day. The English- 
man who ridicules us on account of our light 
character is infinitely more of an actor than we 
are, and the proof of this is that the sense of his 
costume and of his pose is much more developed 
in him than with us. Ten years ago his walk, 
stiff and heavy, his stare fixed and dull, was in- 
tended to perplex people. To-day he is entirely 
changed, and his attitude rather that of mauvatses 
tétes mais bon ceur of the moral plays. 

Do not, then, in any way, compare this kind of 
factitiousness with that of our own society. There 
is noresemblance. With us it is a toy, here it is 
a necessity. ‘To remain incomprehensible ” is the 
great thing. What is the painter to do in the 
midst of all this? Let me also add that the race 
being purer in England, its type is more accentu- 
ated. There are more large noses and receding 
chins, and the features are more jumbled together. 
Even amongst the young girls one meets, so bright 
and fresh and strong, whose lovely heads always 
remind you of some famous statue or other, you 
find one feature which, I won’t say, tends to make 
them ugly, but somewhat flaws their beauty... . . 
How dare / talk in this manner of women whom no 
one admires more than I do! 

But it is my subject which has carried me away, 
and my wish to explain the drawing of my English 
confrires, whose excuse is, perhaps, au fond, the 
certainty of their inability to render individualities 
which seek only to screen themselves. 

Perhaps, too, it is simply a passionate desire to 
reconcile the type of their own country with the 
ideal they have gleaned from the Italian masters 
which has made the English painters of to-day 
produce this type of conventional beauty with 
which they think to represent nobility and moral 
beauty. At any rate, it is to a convention 
certainly, often elevated enough in its expression, 
that we owe this vast quantity of works represent- 
ing beautiful women—according to the formula— 
and heart-stirring portraits of children before which 
the enchanted public crowd. And if you add to 
that the absolute obligation for English painters to 
show nothing which could possibly shock or be in 
any way disagreeable, you will understand the 
impression of placidity which weighs on Bur- 
lington House. 

The President of the Royal Academy, Sir 
Frederic Leighton, is incontestably the one who, 
of all living painters in this order of ideas, by his 
genuine erudition and distinction of mind, repre- 
sents the most completely this ideal which differs 
so entirely from our own. Any one will under- 
stand me who has seen the studies of women which 
he exhibits under the titles of Atalanta, Farewell, 
Corinna of Tanagra, and the Frigidarum. 

Again, a curious thing to notice in the works of 
our neighbours, is their aptitude to see nothing in 
the human face excepting only the feature which 
interests them, and then to isolate it from the 
ensemble. 














A nose, an eye, or a mouth is for them merely 
the “still life” of the head. They seem, indeed, 
to forget that all the traits of the face are necessary 
to each other, and that one only exists for the 
other ; thus one may say that they help each other. 
For example, in Sir Frederic’s picture, Aispah 
keeping the crows from the bodies of her sons, 
the eye of this heroic mother has absorbed all the 
attention of the artist, to such a degree that one 
sees nothing but the eye in this person’s head ; one 
feels that is the whole picture. And certainly the 
sons of Rizpah have a certain importance. It is 
true that the painter has almost entirely veiled 
their bodies, for which, by-the-bye, the TZimes 
admires him, finding it unworthy an artist to copy 
death and the decomposition which results from 
it in too faithful a manner. 

This citation naturally leads me to speak of 
their historic painting, a bastard sort indeed, which 
is only represented this year by the President and 
Messrs. Seymour Lucas and Calderon. I would 
mention Mr. Alma Tadema, but he has remained 
so Dutch that I cannot, in spite of his great 
position, find him a place amongst English 
painters. With our neighbours this art of his- 
torical painting has not the same importance as 
with us, where it has become quasi-heroic. They 
give us a feeling of intimacy and familiarity which 
often makes charming pictures of interiors, but 
where anecdotes are represented rather than his- 
tory. The costumes are probably very exact, the 
various expressions well observed, and to one 
knowing all that is going on they may appear 
interesting. But if one does not know all about it, 
it is impossible to guess that these tiny puppets 
represent scenes of great historic importance. This 
art, called historic painting, is, besides, merely the 
illustration of legends which belong to humanity, 
and its place is on the great walls of our public 
buildings. Apart from this it is puerile and sterile, 
and its last refuge will be oblivion. 

When will people understand—and this applies 
to us at home just as well—that the art of the 
painter and that of the poet have nothing to do 
with each other ; that in painting it is entirely im- 
possible to render the literary thought, which is 
always abstract, and the essence of which is its 
constant recurrence on oneself, whilst the lan- 
guage of the painter, being greater and lighter, in 
order to make itself understood, need only borrow 
from Nature the elements of its speech. He who 
illustrates the thought of another man, suppresses 
his individual moz and is but an actor. On 
account of this it is, I believe, that there is no good 
illustration existing of a poem. Did not Wagner 
feel it necessary to be his own poet? The real 
artist should do as he did, and create his expression 
from the image of his brain. The creator invents, 
needing nothing except Nature, and passion indeed, 
nothing but the theatre of Life, in order to produce 
his work. He can only be literary on condition 
that he conceives his ideas fictorially. He will be 
a poet, likewise, if his means of expression, which 
is the faculty of Painting, are inspired by Nature. 
If it were sufficient merely to think in order to 
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create, every man of distinguished culture would be 
a painter or sculptor or poet, and there is only God 
Himself who, up to the present moment, has given 
us the example of a prodigy of this kind. 

There exists among English painters one man, 
with the soul of an artist, skilful in creating his own 
forms, and to whose reputation we owe unbounded 
respect. I mean Mr. Watts. He has shown in 
the present exhibition several works, amongst 
which one canvas, Zndymion, proves what I have 
just written of him. Not that Mr. Watts is a 
painter in the generally accepted term of what a 
painter is with us. His very facile brush, according 
to the need of his conception, borrows the forms of 
Titian, of Veronese, and in a general way from the 
great Italian epoch. But his ideas are entirely his 
own, and are often most strongly expressed. Mr. 
Watts is in himself a whole epoch of English 
painting, and his very considerable production, 
composed of symbolic paintings and portraits of 
his contemporaries, heroes, and simple mortals, 
will form in itself a precious document in the 
history of England, and has a place marked out in 
the galleries of his country, by the side of William 
Blake, Flaxman, and Fuseli. 

The school of portrait-painting, always vivacious 
in England, has many brilliant representatives. 
Messrs. Millais, Herkomer, Orchardson, the chief 
of the Scotch school of Edinburgh, and _ lastly 
Mr. John Pettie, also a Scotchman, who has just 
died, have created works which must always atiect 
us when we see them. There are three portraits 
by Mr. Pettie at the Royal Academy, of which 
two remind one strongly of the great English period 
by their strength of colour and the interpretation 
of their form. 

Sir John Millais, after having gone through all 
the restless stages caused by the preoccupation of 
finding the expression of his thought, has decided 
upon portrait-painting. When he thinks of his 
past, so full of works of rare merit, so rich in ideas 
gloriously expressed, he ought to feel himself to 
be, indeed, happy, and should he have with him 
some friend or admirer to remind him of the 
works of his youth, into which he put all his 
artist’s soul, he must find that time has passed 
vastly quick. 

I for one thank him for the lasting emotions 
that his pictures have given me, and which I feel 
again at the sight of masterpieces such as Zhe Lve 
of St. Agnes, the Burners of Dead Leaves, and the 
Carpenters Shop, works rich in bold colouring, 
where accomplished draughtsmanship has come to 
the help of an overbrimming imagination. 

The school of landscape has likewise undergone 
great transformations: after having given it hath 
received. From contact with other schools it 
has become more ordinary. Turner, Wilson, and 
Constable have carried with them the secret of 
their harmonies. In direct contrast with the 
school of figure-painting which has flown towards 
the ideal, that of the landscape painters has 
become distinctly material from the too minute 
study of Nature. In this line it has interpreters of 
great talent. Mr. Davis, Mr. Herkomer (the same 
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painter) for landscape, and for the sea or the 
Thames such powerful artists as Mr. Hook, the 
painter of cliffs, Mr. MacCullum, Mr. Moore, Mr. 
John Brett, and Mr. Wyllie. No one more than 
Mr. Wyllie will give the impression of this river, 
where float, sending out before them a ruddy 
foam, the great boats which look like strange 
floundering monsters. 


I think I have established what the English ideal 
of art really is, represented in its charm and ele- 
gance by Sir Frederic Leighton, in its searchings 
for colour by Sir John Millais, the much regretted 
John Pettie, and Mr. Orchardson; and also, I 
imagine, that I have sufficiently indicated what 
part Mr. Burne-Jones and Mr. Watts have 
played in the domain of the pure idea, guided 
always by the same ideal in the research for a for- 
mula which will ever remain the ambition of 
delicate minds more attentive to the tinklings of 
their own individual ideas than to the great 
voice of Nature. It now remains for me to show 
with what new forms this ideal will clothe itself. 

The glass has turned and reflects other images, 
I might almost say other worlds. A new kind of 
production, a new school, is gradually changing the 
turn of our neighbour’s ideas. They who were 
mystic are about to become realists. Conscien- 
tious, almost absurdly particular as they were, 
they are becoming freer—and disrespectful. They 
also, like ourselves, wish to show large nude figures 
containing nothing—nymphs weary of their forests 
and goddesses without employment. Why should 
this be? Why this new direction, and this call 
for new formulas? All borrowing is a sign of 
fatigue in a generation, and nota need. If one 
could only tell them: Rest yourselves awhile, pro- 
duce no more for a space. Breathe and look 
around you. You have so far thought of nothing 
but this, think now of that; you have looked at 
nothing but the human face, look at Nature; you 
have seen nothing but generalities, incline 
yourselves towards detail. A rejuvenation would 
ensue, which, leaving intact the genius of a people, 
would prevent the confusion of disguises. It is 
never with impunity that one country lends its 
genius to another. The one which borrows 
becomes like the people who solicit the help of 
their neighbour’s armies. The strong establish a 
garrison among the weak, whom they invade and 
absorb. The Italians of the sixteenth century 
were quartered with us for some two hundred 
years. The English school of 1830, of which I 
have spoken before, did not absorb us, but sug- 
gested faculties which were already with us in 
a latent state ; the proof is that these have given us 
masters. Dutch art and Italian masters absorbed 
Reynolds so little that his finest portraits are 
those in which he is the most himself—that is to 
say, a painter and an Englishman. As, for ex- 
ample, in the admirable full-length portrait in the 
gallery of Mr. Tennant. Another example, more 
recent : Mr. Whistler, with whom the influence of 
Velasquez is very visible, is not absorbed by it; 
it has but come to reinforce the capabilities of his 
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genial organisation. Pure sources revive. Ingres 
will always be a sure guide for the genius of a 
people, whatever it may be, because he only 
appeals to what is most pure in art, admiration of 
Nature. An English painter may, for the same 
reason, always, without weakening himself, apply 
M. Degas’ art to his conceptions. But to be in- 
fluenced by it and to copy it are two entirely differ- 
ent things. To be inspired by a master is to pay 
him just homage; to copy is to misunderstand 
him. Unfortunately, this is the commencement of 
nearly all the schools. 

What, then, is to become of this new evolution ? 
As for myself, I frankly admit I do not think it 
necessary unless it leads English painting back to 
its keen and persistent qualities of days gone by. 
Without going back so far as Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, I would like to find once more that 
instinct and research of emotion which made 
Wilkie’s work so successful. I personally would 
wish to see them use once more the carnation of 
their women, the a//ure of their men, and, above 
all, to have them banish for ever from the domain 
of art those things which, on the pretext of con- 
scientious studies, they show us under the name of 
portraits of badly dressed women and old porters, 
dull pzoductions and worn out, of a poor genera- 
tion without style, which have for the last thirty 
years so delighted us in France. The movement 
is, however, not only to be seen in the Academy ; 
the New Gallery, which shares with the Grafton 
and the New English Art Club the honours of 
dissidence, gives us many examples. It is as a 
matter of fact in the Grafton that this evolution 
seems to be the most evident. But the Academy, 
being the oldest institution, should be used in the 
first place, so I shall speak of it before the others. 

Firstly, one is struck by a distinctly strong ten- 
dency towards the nude, of which I must give the 
precedence to a great demon of a Zruth whose 
“‘nombril” follows your eye right across three vast 
rooms. This fact is characteristic enough, for but 
ten years ago Sir Frederic Leighton exhibited—as 
a daring experiment—a woman’s torso seen from 
behind, seated on the sea-shore; nudity clothed 
with precautions which only the President could 
allow himself. A year later, I think, he showed a 
great Venus, whose amber body reminded one of 
Titian’s figures. It is, then, to this man of taste 
and culture that we owe the introduction of the 
nude into the English school of to-day. It is 
thoroughly established there, and will doubtless 
fructify. 

Besides, this Zruth of which I have spoken, 
and which shows a certain skill, has already a com- 
panion: an ve, powerfully formed and well 
enough painted, and who was certainly born in 
Diisseldorf, as the Zru¢h was in Paris. I would 
say the same of Mr. Hacker’s Circe. Looking at 
this mythological canvas which seeks for grave 
seriousness, I cannot help thinking of what the 
fantastic John Etty would have done with it. He 
would have been more logical in his madness than 
Mr. Hacker in his wisdom. These three women 
sufficiently represent the nude at the Royal 
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Academy. But why, pray, this impression of 
melancholy? Why these darkened images that I 
see as I advance towards the younger school? 
Why this crépuscule, after the brilliancy of the day- 
light and the joy of brilliant colours? Why, 
indeed? No one knows. Simple evolution of 
the brain, with which the Scotch school marks the 
sudden tacking under the impulsion of Mr. Guthrie. 
This artist, a young man of great ability, seems 
to like Mr. Whistler enormously, and follows him 
in search of his favourite harmonies, where Time 
himself seems to have helped him. He must 
lovingly leave his canvases to ripen, until they 
give you somewhat the impression of repaired old 
masters. But Mr. Guthrie does not exhibit in the 
Academy this year, he reserves his work for the 
Grafton Gallery. 

Let us come back to the Academy. We find 
triumphant here, as in Paris, Mr. John Sargent, 
our American confrére, who exhibits the portrait of a 
woman in a delicious key of silver, the impulsive 
execution of which has not been without intluence 
on our young English confréres. Round him are 
grouped other seekers of impressions, such as Mr. 
Harcourt, who shows us the portrait of a young 
girl lit up by lamplight, and whose profile and 
contours lose themselves in the azure of the dying 
day. It is a remarkably fine piece of painting by a 
man who knows the value of his own efforts. 
Another work, a young girl’s portrait by Mr. 
Morley Fletcher, superb in colour, interested my 
Frenchman’s eyes. Others, Mr. Solomon and 
Mr. La Thangue, represent for the English public 
French influence. These are evening effects with 
lamp or candles. What with us has been an effort, 
is here but the exhibition of facile knowledge 
which ignores the shuddering excitement caused 
by approaching danger. 

How much I prefer to these two canvases, the 
Benedicite of Mr. Lorimer. Evening effect this 
too, but how extremely delicate. The scene passes 
between the walls of a high dining-room with high 
wainscots, decorated with panels of old tapestry. 
The candles are lighted, and their flames, veiled by 
yellow shades, gently illumine the middle of the 
table set out with flowers and grapes. A large 
window, of which the blinds have not yet been 
drawn down, admits the blue of the evening. The 
numerous and well-behaved little children (for we 
are in a nursery) are saying grace with an attentive 
air, whilst their nurses, standing up behind them, 
are looking on with that discreet and impersonal 
air which the traditions of service have handed 
down. I can describe the subject, but how can I 
explain the harmony of this white envelope ? for the 
walls, the children’s clothes, the veils, the gloves 
and the dresses of the nurses are white. How can 
I tell of the power of this white ensemd/e where 
the blue of the dying day and the yellow light of 
the candles lightly play ? 

It would be impossible for a simple painting to 
say more. Mr. John Lorimer is the painter of the 
picture. I hope that my French will reach him, 


and that he will thus be able to understand the 
extremely strong sensations he has given me. 
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Another picture, entitled Zhe Announcement, 
by Mr. H. F. Bacon, shows also some of the old 
dramatic sense in the old English acceptation of 
the word. Itissome zw¢ime drama, and the colour 
of the picture, most harmonious with the subject, 
makes an exceeding strong work of this canvas. 
It is most simply told. A young woman in mourn- 
ing comes to announce some sad piece of news to 
an old woman, whose whole life passes, one may 
easily guess, in the corner before her fire. A 
servant bends over her, trying to make her under- 
stand, for she is evidently deaf. 

The young woman, standing upright near a 
table, awaits the moment to show herself. The 
scene is lighted up by the fire from the chimney, 
an effect which the painter has used to give a 
powerful tonality to his picture. There is the real 
dramatic quality peculiar to the English, and which 
it would bea pity to see disappear, for this manner 
of understanding a picture is, like their means of 
execution, with them entirely individual. 

A Slave Market, by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, stops 
one’s way by the force and intentional exaggeration 
of the colouring. He reminds me somewhat of 
the vé/e which the “ pochades” of our own poor 
Regnault played in the Salons of yore. Mr. 
Brangwyn evidently believes in being rescued by 
colour. He belongs to the great school of Glas- 
gow, which has given us Pettie and Orchardson 
and Mr. Guthrie, of whom I have already spoken. 
We shall find him again at the Grafton Gallery. 

I feel that I ought to spend some time over the 
water-colours, which have held so great a place in 
English artistic production. But, really, what can 
one say of it to-day? It is capital which the 
English have dropped, and which fructifies better 
in other hands than in their own. The really fine 
water-colour, broadly painted with water, is for 
them but a souvenir, and in all these papers, 
more or less coloured, one seeks in vain for 
a reminder of their former glory. There are, 
nevertheless, several charming things, of Messrs. 
Robert Bunny, Carlton Grant, Riders, a pretty bit 
of the Thames by MacDonald, and a graceful 
marine by Mr. Dawson. Their etching, on the 
contrary, seems to me to possess all its old vigour, 
and I stopped looking for a long time at the plates of 
Mr. Baskett and the fine mezzotint of Mr. George 
S. Ferrier. 

The New Gallery, which is a little like our 
Champ de Mars as compared with the Champs- 
Elysées, but not altogether similar, offers to the 
visitor who seeks the real physiognomy of English 
painting a more varied field than that of the 
Academy. We see there from the charming 
enigmas of Mr. Burne-Jones up to the most 
modern manifestations. I must admit that I, for 
my part, do not find in this society as much interest 
as it appears to attribute to itself. I found there, 
excepting the most persistent of the pre-Raphael- 
ites, all the painters of the Academy—NMr. Shannon, 
with his portraits, Mr. Herkomer, Mr. Richmond, 
and Mr. Watts, always poetic and deep. But there 
only can you see Mr. Walter Crane, one of the 
most ingenious artists one can meet—an artist who 
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has not feared to draw designs for wall-papers, and 
who, in this way, has produced the most exquisite 
things. 

Here we find him with a composition which I 
hold to be a confirmation of the opinion put out 
by me, that the expression must be drawn from the 
very source of the idea, in the vision of Nature. 
Mr. Crane, finding himself by the sea, his face 
sprayed by the sea foam, his ears full of its roaring, 
led by the form of the bounding waves, advancing 
and rising up, bethought himself of the neighing of 
Homer’s horses, and conceived this picture, 
Neptune's Horses. What a pity it is that Mr. 
Walter Crane should have thought he needs must 
represent Neptune himself. The liquid plain 
would have been enough. The picture suffers 
from this god, whose shadowy form, so little like a 
man’s, takes away the seriousness of this artistic 
creation. Mr. Watts, who has treated the same 
subject, has rightly felt it to be absurd to attempt 
to represent two ideas at the same time; and 
betwixt Neptune and the horses he has chosen the 
latter. He has conceived it in a masterly manner 
that one gives a dream no place by comparison, 

In this somewhat somnolent atmosphere, bursts, 
like a bugle call, a brilliant and delightful portrait 
by Mr. John Sargent. It is a woman dressed in 
rose, sitting on a grey satin canapé from which she 
seems about to rise in order to come towards you. 
It was with genuine joy that I examined this work, 
so full of life, where one feels the painter to be so 
little occupied in the execution, freely inspiring 
himself from Nature, at the same time following 
her closely as did the masters of old. 

It would be absolutely unjust and ungrateful not 
to speak of the Grafton Gallery. It is here that 
M. Degas has triumphed in an exhibition organised 
last spring by a group of painters, and it is here 
that Mr. Guthrie gives the real vé/e of his talent 
and shows himself together with the other adepts 
of this Scotch school I have already spoken about : 
talented people, and young, whose names will 
soon be familiar. By the side of Mr. Guthrie, Mr. 
Walton shows a fine portrait of a woman which 
could have been painted by a man_ searching 
Whistler with the execution of Degas. Lastly, Mr. 
Mouat Loudan whose supple talent and dreamy 
forms leave a large sensation of sweetness in one’s 
memory. 

In the New English Art Club, of which I men- 
tioned the name above, the effort towards new ex- 
pression is even more concentrated. Invitations are 
rare, the club being very restricted. By the side of 
certain personalities, such as Mr. Sargent and Mr. 
Wyllie, that one sees at the Academy, the little club. 
owns names which one only sees there. They very 
occasionally invite strangers, and most of them are 
French. M. Degas, our greatest triumph in 
London at the present moment, is but slightly 
represented, but M. Claude Monet lights up the 
room with two of his pictures. Near these, in a 
very different note, I admired two fine marines by 
Mr. Holloway, and a pleasing picture, called Red, 
Blue, and Gold, by Professor Brown. Then a 
number of charming pictures which makes this 
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gallery—founded, I believe, by Mr. Whistler—a 
refuge for the works, fine and delicate, which 
would be killed by the shouting contact of the 
official exhibitions, and a tribune for the claim of 
the liberties of art. Little as it is, this private club 
has a very great importance, and will only keep 
this on condition that it remains what it is—a 
private club. 

Perhaps it will be thought strange that I should 
have mentioned nothing of sculpture throughout 
my article. The reason is that I do not consider 
myself to have the right to speak about it, not 
being myself a sculptor. However, I may say that 
it is above all in this that French influence may 
be felt, and that it struggles with more strength 
against this sentiment of truth in the detail, which 
would bring English sculptors to make rather 
imitations of Nature in relief than statues. 

As for the material execution, it seems to me to 
be progressing greatly, and one feels that our 
neighbours will soon become genuine sculptors. 
But they have not yet found the secret of the 
mysterious alliance which exists between form and 
movement, between thought and rhythm, which will 
always make of a masterpiece of sculpture the 
highest expression of thought in a civilised nation. 

A. BESNARD. 


[ These letters, translated by Mr. Will Rotherstein, 
and published bv special arrangement with Z’/nde- 
péndance Belge, have been given in full, without 
any alteration of facts, even when—as in the attri- 
buted foundation of the New English Art Club to 
Mr. Whistler—M. Besnard is obviously misin- 
formed. | 

THE END. 


SCOTCH ART NOTES. 


THE sixty-seventh annual exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy was more notable for 
the changes in a number of the arrangements 
differing from previous exhibitions than for any 
improvement in the average tone of the pictures 
exhibited. It was anticipated that these changes, 
Z.¢., restricting the number of exhibits and hanging 
only three rows—a line, a portrait line, and a floor 
line—would have raised the standard, but these 
good intentions were frustrated by the pre- 
dominance of bad work, bad hanging, and bad 
decorations. In one room especially was this 
evident by placing the exhibits of Messrs. James 
Guthrie, McTaggart, Hornel, Austen Brown, 
Beattie Brown, and Denovan Adam all in close 
contiguity, the pictures being large canvases 
painted in very high schemes of colour and each 
entirely contrary in effect. In portraiture the 
exhibition was decidedly below the average. In 
landscape and figure the best work was shown 
by Lawton Wingate, Hugh Cameron, Robert 
McGregor, Robert Alexander, and G. W. John- 
stone, as representing the artists of the East, while 
those of the West were strongly represented by 
James Guthrie, E. A. Hornel, John Lavery, George 
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Henry, A. Roche, E. A. Walton, and E. S. 
Calvert. The water-colour room contained fewer 
exhibits than usual. The best work here was by 
E. Alexander, R. B. Nisbet, J. G. Laing, and M. 
Hunter, and an etching by William Hole. The 
attendance of visitors to the exhibitions showed 
better results than previously, but the sales were 
not near so good. 

The Institute of the Fine Arts, Glasgow, have 
just closed their thirty-second annual exhibition. 
In point of attendance it has been very successful, 
though the sales do not show such good results as 
former years. One hundred and ten works were 
sold, the value amounting to close on £3500. Of 
the pictures exhibited there was much that was 
notable, and naturally the exhibits showed a pre- 
dominance of native talent. Among these, John 
Lavery, E. A. Walton, James Guthrie, and 
McGregor Wilson showed strong work in portrai- 
ture. In landscape and figure subjects the most 
interesting work was exhibited by George Henry, 
D. Y. Cameron, E. A. Hornel, W. Kennedy, 
Keir Lawson, E. S. Calvert, F. H. Newbery, 
Morris Henderson, Tom Hunt, and in his own 
line of depicting Scotch character, Tom McEwan. 
With the exception of two studies by J. M. Swan, 
there was nothing special in the water-colour room. 
In the sculpture gallery Harry Bates, Ford, W. G. 
John, and McGillivray were prominent exhibitors. 
A feature of the Institute exhibitions is the loan 
pictures, and this year many noteworthy works were 
exhibited, embracing examples of Turner, M. Maris, 
Rossetti, Cecil Lawson, Whistler, Corot, &c. 

The Aberdeen Artists Society has had much 
success with its sixth annual exhibition, the 
result showing a net balance of £250. The 
exhibition had many artistic attractions that raised 
it much above the level of provincial shows ; not 
the least of these attractions being a number of 
very fine loan pictures which included examples of 
Vandyck, Raeburn, Millais, John Philip, Paul 
Chalmers, &c., lent by the Duke of Fife, the 
Marquis of Huntly, and others who take much 
interest in the affairs of the society. Among the 
local work exhibited, much that was good came 
from Messrs. A. D. Reid, Garden Smith, G. R. 
Gowans, John Sherriffs, and Coutts Michie. 

Picture exhibitions will be held during the next 
autumn and winter months in many Scotch towns. 
The more important, outside of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, will be in Dundee, Stirling, Paisley, 
and Kilmarnock. 

An interesting exhibition of pictures by Mr. G. 
Wetherbee, R.I., has been opened in the gallery of 
Messrs. Van Baerle Brothers, Glasgow. Many of 
the works shown were lately exhibited in London. 

The election of Mr. Alexander Roche to the 
membership of the Art Workers Guild of London 
is an honour that is thoroughly deserved by the 
recipient. Mr. Roche is undoubtedly one of the 
most capable painters hailing from Scotland. He 
is most artistic and earnest in his work, versatile 
in subject, treating landscape or figure with 
power. Recently Mr. Roche has gone to Italy for 
a time. 





Scotch Art Notes 


General dissatisfaction is expressed by Scottish 
artists who sent work to this year’s Royal Academy 
at the treatment accorded them. Seldom has 
so many capable painters from Scotland had work 
rejected, and it is all the more remarkable as 
amongst these are medallists at both French and 
German exhibitions, and many who have been 
regular exhibitors for many years at the Royal 
Academy itself. The one cry is, “limitation of 
contributions.” 

In artistic circles in Glasgow much dissatisfac- 
tion prevails at the tardiness of the Corporation in 
buying pictures for the city collection. It was 
generally expected that the Parks and Galleries 
Trust, who have charge of the city’s art matters, 
would have exercised their powers ere this, and 
bought some work from the recent exhibition in 
the Fine Art Institute. ‘True, the sum at their 
disposal, £700 per annum, is very meagre; but 
by not purchasing for the past two or three years 
the committee have now a pretty fair sum in 
hand, and could with judicious care make a good 
beginning. 

Mr. James Paterson, R.S.W., has prepared a 
series of water-colour drawings of the Firth Valley, 
which are being reproduced in photogravure by 
Messrs Annan & Sons, Glasgow. The drawings 
will be accompanied by descriptive letterpress 
written by the artist. The publishers are Messrs. 
MacLehose, Glasgow, who limit the copies to 350. 

D. M. 


THE CONTINENTAL GALLERY Offers the greatest 
contrast with its bazaar-like blaze of various and con- 
trasted styles. But the pictures here are not well 
hung. They are simply fastened up anyhow, and 
the effect is shopman-like and inartistic. Yet there 
is plenty of well-educated talent among them, 
and two really astounding representations of sun- 
light, which carry the solution of this problem as 
far as oil-colours either can or need carry it. 
These are Adolphe Binot’s Little Washerwoman, 
No. 14, a garden scene, and F. Montenard’s Zhe 
fHfalt, a stony landscape in which a small figure 
with an aureole shows that the Virgin Mary, repos- 
ing during the flight into Egypt, has been unneces- 
sarily introduced to give a title to a work that is 
really interesting for its amazing power as a picture 
of rock and sand, sun and shade. t.J.E 


Tue Eclipse Carrier, sent us by the makers, who 
write from 180 West Regent Street, Glasgow, is a 
novelty of evident value. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment it enables two wet canvases of the same size 
to be carried safely. In appearance it resembles 
the familiar strap that library subscribers use for 
books ; but the added pieces of iron having pro- 
jections which prevent the stretchers binding each 
other give it its peculiar usefulness. Costing two 
shillings or half-a-crown, it should be found a very 
popular addition to a sketching outfit, and will 
doubtless be an indispensable item for summer 
travellers. 
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Sketching Grounds. 


ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS.—SKETCHING 
GROUNDS. No. 2.—HOLLAND. 
BY ARTHUR G. BELL. 





, DEAR G.— 
You want 
me to tell 
you some- 
thing about 
the island of 
Walcheren. 
Well, I think 
it is about as 
fascinating 
as any part 
of Holland, 
and of all the countries that I have yet visited 
I think Holland the most interesting; for in 
spite of its having neither the wonder- 
ful art treasures nor the magnificent 
scenery of Italy, the artistic atmo- 
sphere nor the varied landscape of 
France, it still exercises a fascination 
over me such as no other country 
does. I believe it is chiefly the 
human interest that gives Holland its 
especial value, for whichever way you 
turn you see that the mind and hand 
of man have been at work mould- 
ing and beautifying what were once 
mud and sand or_ unnavigable 
waters. Then, in no other country 
are there such lovely skies, such 
wide horizons and such silvery dis- 
tances. 

I wonder that more Englishmen do 
not come over here, especially when 
I think what an easy and comfortable 
journey it is now from Queenboro’ to 
Flushing, and that within walking 
distance of Flushing there is the 
beautiful old town of Middelburg, a 
place where an artist might spend a 
great part of his life. There is a great 
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than those in France. Innkeepers speak English 
more or less. Here is a specimen of the Eng- 
lish of one landlord who posted up a time-table 
in his house for the benefit of his English 
customers with this heading: “ Here is warned 
when desiring for depart of Steamers and Trains ;” 
the same worthy man was much bothered by a 
miserable mangy hound which would come and 
lie on the mat at the hotel door; the creature was 
always being driven away but as often returned, 
and at last mine host, when he saw his enemy 
lying in his favourite place after having just driven 
him away for the twentieth time that day, said in 
his wrath, whilst shaking his fist at the poor brute : 
“He is se bad dog of se world, he have more nor 
thousands of fleas.” Quaint as his English is, his 
meaning is certainly unmistakable ! 

I suppose every one who goes to Holland must 
say something about the marvellous cleanliness of 





charm in waking up in your bunk 
after a night on the sea and finding 
yourself in the early morning in a 
country and amongst a people in 
many ways so different from your 
surroundings of the night before. 

The hotels in Holland I have found : 
fairly comfortable, but they are not so 
good and are certainly more expensive 
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the Dutch, and there is no doubt about it ; they 
are quite mad on the subject of keeping their 
houses and all their belongings spic and span. A 
perpetual “spring cleaning” is going on here. I 
am daily expecting to see a strapping red-armed 
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life’s journey will be, for sure enough the greater 
part of it will be spent in scrubbing, cleaning, and 
polishing.” In spite of all this these worthy people 
are not nearly so particular or clean in their actual 


persons as we are. I have never seen a bath for 
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young girl go out and scrub the trunks of the trees 
growing in front of the hotel. 

They tell me that the reason why the Dutch 
woman wears sleeves that only just cover the 
shoulder is because she has her arms always in the 
water. I expect there is good reason for all this 
excessive cleanliness, for without it, living as the 
Hollanders do, below the sea level, they might be 
visited by even more fevers and epidemics than 
they are subject to now. I remember, when I 
went overland to Holland from France, that 
immediately I had crossed the frontier I was 
made conscious of this deep-seated characteristic 
of the Dutch by an old woman and a very small 
child sitting down opposite me in the railway 
carriage, both looking so clean and tidy that I, 
who had been travelling all day, felt quite ashamed 
of the appearance I presented. Directly the little 
girl was seated she took out of her pocket a toy 
saucepan and a small piece of rag and amused 
herself with polishing away at her little pan for the 
whole of the journey. I thought to myself, “ Ah, 
my little maiden, this is an epitome of what your 


sale in any shop, and I believe many a Dutchman 
has never seen one much less made use of it. 
Here is a sample of the sort of thing a peasant, 
who probably lives in a home that is a pattern of 
neatness and cleanliness, will do. Near the hotel 
there is a horribly dirty canal, which has an odour 
about it that is something more than unpleasant. 
A man in a boat on this canal took off his boots 
and washed them in the filthy water, then, after 
having satisfied himself that his boots were per- 
fectly clean and having given an additional flavour 
of leather to the water, he leant over the side of the 
boat and refreshed himself with a drink. 

My colour box was a cause of great distress to 
the little girls here. They longed to clean it, and 
one day a pretty little child did get hold of it. 
Never did it have such a scrubbing before, and when 
she had finished I could see her casting longing 
eyes at my coat which had got marks of paint on it. 

Walcheren is, or rather used to be, an island, for 
it is now joined to the mainland of Holland by 
a railway running over an embankment. After 
making the communication the Dutchman seems 
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to have found it very inconvenient not to be able to 
get round his island in a boat, so at an enormous 
expense he cut it in two with a canal, but judging 
by the small amount of traffic and the great ex- 
pense of working it, I should say that as an invest- 
ment it could be little better than the Panama 
Canal. 

The Dutchman loves his dykes, canals, bridges, 
and quay sides. I have heard that there is a town 
in South America which the Dutch built hundreds 
of years ago which is just a little piece of Holland 
carried across the Atlantic, for there, on a stretch 
of mud and sand, he set to work to make his 
artificial waterways, drawbridges, and windmills ; 
he gave himself all this trouble in spite of the whole 
of the continent of South America being close at 
hand for him to colonise. He probably thought 
that there was not much use in having a vast con- 
tinent if you could not live with what you loved 
and valued most. They say that half a million 
pounds annually would not cover the cost of 
keeping the dykes of Holland in repair, so you see 
the Dutchman has to pay heavily for his fun. 

You will be surprised to hear that this little 
bisected island, which is many feet below the sea 
level, and which you would think not worth having 
at a gift when you see the enormous works that are 
constructed, and the immense expense that is 
entailed in keeping the sea from sweeping over it, 
is in reality the one spot in all Europe that 
Germany most longs to possess. If you look at 
the map you will see what an important position it 
really occupies. A strong fort built at Flushing 
would command on one side the whole of the 
Belgian and much of the French coast, and on the 
other the whole of the Dutch sea-board. If 
Germany had these few square miles of mud she 
would become one of the greatest maritime nations. 
But this will not interest you who care nothing for 
the selfish ambitions of nations. 

On your first acquaintance with the Dutch you 
would say that they were a very conservative 
nation. They still go on wearing costumes that 
were worn hundreds of years ago. You are con- 
tinually coming across the same type of face and 
figure that Teniers painted, and there is a man who 
drives me about who always reminds me of one of 
Van Eyke’s saints. Even the horses do not seem 
to have changed since the days of Wouvermans. 
You see the same hollow-backed, big-bellied, long 
tailed animals that he painted, and I often notice a 
hound that at once makes me think of Snyders. 
Here, too, are the same clean courtyards that 
Peter de Hoogh has made so familiar to us, and 
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erhaps seated in one of them is a woman prepar 
ing some vegetables, who looks as if she had 
stepped out of one of the old canvases. Yet this 
nation, which in the course of centuries does not 
alter the shape of its garments, the breed of its 
horses, or the build of its carts, thinks nothing of 
changing its religion and its system of government 
in a few days. 

Middelburg is certainly the most interesting 
town on the island of Walcheren. It should be 
seen on a Thursday, which is market day, when 
you can note all the characteristic costumes of the 
towns and villages 
for miles round 
collected in the 
market-place over- 
looked by the 
splendid old town 
hall. The jewel- 
lery that the 
peasants wear on 
such days is per- 
fectly wonderful, 
and it is all of 
beautiful design. Here is a sketch of a silver 
buckle such as is worn by the man, either as a 
pair or four in a row showing below the waistcoat. 
It is a most effective ornament and yet simple, 
being made up entirely of circles or parts of circles, 
excepting for the few lozenge shapes which are so 
placed as to make two zig-zag lines. The design 
is probably of very ancient origin. 

I am never tired of strolling along the quays of 
Middelburg under the shady trees with the pic- 
turesque houses on each side of the canals. The 
barges drawn up at the quay sides discharging their 
merchandise, the cases and barrels and bales of 
goods, the rows of earthenware vessels, the corn 
spread out on white cloths to dry in the sun—all 
looking so picturesque. And what a contrast does 
the scene present to the way in which the same 
sort of thing is done in our big towns, or in New 
York, where work seems to be turned into a curse, 
whilst here the bustling active life is full of beauty 
and interest ! ; 

The politeness of these people is quite touching ; 
you feel at once that they are pleased to see you 
and are anxious to help you, instead of being, as we 
too often are, only anxious to avoid a stranger. 
You will perhaps see a gentleman standing at the 
window of his house: if you happen to look at 
him as you pass by, he will make a bow to you, 
and the working men in the fields will all stop and 
lift their hats and give you a greeting as you pass 
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by. Although Middelburg has a population of 
16,100 there is no bank in the town; this is the 
more curious as I have been told that the Dutch 
really invented modern banking. At first I had 
some difficulty in getting a little money, but a 
Dutch friend of mine was very glad to give me all 
I wanted if I wrote him cheques 
to pay small accounts that he 
had with English _ business 
houses. When this became 
known in the town, I very soon 
found I could get more Dutch 
money than I wanted. The 
townspeople quite saw the ad- 
vantage of the system of paying 
by cheque, but no one seems 
yet to have started a bank. 

Professional men do not ap- 
pear to be so well paid as they 
are in England. For instance, 
I have just been to consult the 
best doctor in the town about 
a pain that I have had in my 
ears; he visited me once, and 
I went to see him afterwards ; 
he gave me a prescription and 
very soon I was well again ; his 
fee was 45. 3d. 

Whilst you are at Middelburg 
you should take the steamer 
along the canal to Veere ; but 
mind you see the Frank Hals 
in the Town Hall before you 
leave finally. Veere is a dead 
city, so utterly dead that a 
Dutchman told me that there 
ought to be a board stuck in 
the middle of the road leading 
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Pole I believe will turn out to be perfectly true. 
We hear that, in the sixteenth century, there was a 
large colony of Scotch at Veere, living under their 
own laws, and having their own judges; in the 
Town Hall there is a letter written by Queen 
Elizabeth relating to these rights that the Scotch 





to it with these words written 
on it: “Verboden te gaan” 
(no thoroughfare). In spite of 
his opinion of the place we have lived and worked 
here for several weeks, stopping at the Hotel 
Roland, where we are comfortable and live cheaply. 
At first we had that pleasant feeling that we had 
made a discovery, and a really fine onetoo. Vain 
thought, alas! We had not lived here many days 
before we saw the familiar form of a Scotch R.A. 
walking on the quay in front of the hotel. We 
hailed him and showed him hospitality; he had 
been told of Veere by a fellow countryman wko 
had been there long before us. You see there is 
no getting in front of the canny Scots, and that 
story of finding one of them seated on the North 








UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE CHURCH 


had acquired. My friend and companion, who is 
a Scotchman, has just repeated some lines on his 
own countrymen that will amuse you if you have 
not already heard them : 
Land o’ careful cunning bodies, 
Foes to a’ ungodly fun ; 
Land that sums up man’s whole duties, 
Heaven, the Deil, and Number One, 

I have had a little girl of about six years old 
sitting for me here.’ She actually declined to take 
any money from me. I asked her to come and 
have some refreshment. I offered her some 
lemonade or aniseed, which they drink here. What 
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was my astonishment when she said she would 
prefer a glass of beer, and she really enjoyed it too ! 
I have seen little boys of about the same age smok- 
ing cigars and encouraged to do so by their parents. 
If you happen to come over to Veere at low tide 
you will be greatly disappointed with it ; it looks as 
if a plague had swept over the town and left 
scarcely a single inhabitant, but do not hurry away ; 
wait patiently till you see two Dutch fisherwomen ir. 
picturesque costume each with two large baskets 
hung from a yoke on her shoulders. They will 
suddenly make their appearance on the quay side 
as if they had come up out of the ground; shortly 
two or three more will appear on the scene, quickly 
followed by more, till quite a number are waiting 
there and talking together, and forming themselves 
unconsciously into picturesque groups. You will 
wonder what this.means, and if you are far-sighted 
and look out towards the horizon from the head of 
the quay, you will see a few dark specks against 
the sky. After making a pencil sketch of a group 
or two of these women you wander down to the 
quay head again, and there to your great astonish- 
ment you see a whole fleet of fishing boats with 
their coloured .sails racing along towards you; it 
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seems impossible that in this short space of time 
those little dark specks can have changed into this 
fine fleet of boats, but when you note the rate at 
which the water is rushing by beneath you, and 
feel the breeze that is blowing in the same direction 
you begin to think that possibly this change may 
have taken place in a few minutes. Now comes 
the exciting moment. How are these boats to 
turn into the harbour with such a tide running? 
It is a glorious sight as each boat comes towards 
you at full speed, and just as the bowsprit seems 
to be going to strike you down like an enormous 
lance, it suddenly turns off at a sharp angle and 
the boat glides safely into the harbour. Boat 
after boat comes in laden with shrimps; now 
all is bustle and excitement, and everything 
you see you long to paint, when half an hour 
before you were in a state of despondency over 
your work. 

You woukl be very much amused at the life we 
lead. Everybody here is most friendly towards us ; 
lots of children and girls gather about the hotel 
when they know we have come in, bringing us 
flowers, or waiting for a game at ball with us, 
laughing and talking all in an innocent and simple- 
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The Rozenburg Pottery 


I think I never lived amongst people 
The church, a colossal building, 


hearted way. 
I liked so much. 
is now called the Hospital, for Napoleon I. had 
it divided into’ five stories, which are reached by 
wooden staircases, for the use of his soldiers. It 


is a ghastly thought that this enormous place may 
have been filled with wounded and dying men. I 
was thankful when I got out of it. Why the people 
of Veere, who are very poor, don’t take up the 
floors and pull down the partitions I can’t tell, for 
there must be several thousand pounds worth of 
timber here. A little room built out at the side of 
this enormous structure does duty for a church 
now. Veere is a town which has had many mis- 
fortunes. Perhaps the inhabitants think that it is 
a good thing to have a large building above the 
water level in case of another inundation. It is very 
difficult to give you an idea of this quaint little place 


SOME new decorative earthenware produced at the 
Hague, and called “ Rozenburg Pottery,” now being 
shown at the rooms of the Decorative Arts Guild, 
Limited, Hanover Square, has not only a certain 
individuality of treatment to recommend it, but is 
singularly effective in colouring and design. With 
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a very high glaze and rich colour upon a cream- 
white ground, it has much in common with 
coloured delft ; but on closer study there is trace 
of more modern influence, and one feels that not 
the least point in its favour is that it has no exact 
parallel in any previous work. The plaques, which 
by courtesy of the Guild we are allowed to repro- 
duce here, are well adapted for room decoration, 
and the prices, ranging from 2s. to 355., are not 
high. The colours are strong but very well 
managed, the softened edges of the designs and 
the way really fine combinations of rich hues float 
as it were into each other and gain by strong 
contrasts while preserving the harmony, cannot 
well be expressed either in words or in black and 


SPECIMENS OF THE NEW ROZENBURG POTTERY 


by letter, some jottings torn from my sketch-book 
would tell you more than any amount of letter- 
writing, so I send you a few. 
Ever yours affectionately, 
ARTHUR G. BELL. 
HOTEL ROLanp, 
VEERE, WALCHEREN, HOLLAND, 


white illustrations. In spite of a liberal use of 
black and of the cream-colour body, there is no 
harshness in the design. Messrs. Bisschop, Bos- 
boom, Josef Israels, and Mesday have united in 
signing a testimonial in praise of the work, which 
its artistic character well merits ; but it is not claiming 
too much for it to call it distinctly the best novelty 


of its sort of late years. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART. 


Practical Designing, a Handbook on the Prepara- 
tion of Working Drawings. Edited by Gleeson 
White. 6s. net. (London: George Bell & Sons). 
—I give this useful little book a hearty welcome. 
It is a long way better than any other ; and will 
no doubt, with the improvements foreshadowed by 
the editor, become “Ae book on the subject. 

It consists of eleven treatises by nine different 
craftsmen. Each writer has had a free hand, 
which accounts for a little overlapping in explana- 
tion, and for the differing degrees of literary clear- 
ness, but gives freshness and variety. 

The first article, of 28 pages, by Mr. Alexander 
Millar, treats of “Carpet Designing.” His ex- 
planation about “ planting” is good, as 
also the suggestions for disguising the 
use of this expedient by what he terms 
“dodges” (by which he probably means 
subtle arrangements). The diagrams show- 
ing the simplification of detail to suit in- 
crease in size of stitches are very useful. 
‘The design suggested in Fig. 6 is perhaps 
not good for a student, as it might give 
the idea that 4nes and stems are import- 
ant in carpets and other floor-coverings ; 
whereas the design should be of mass 
rather than line, and of eaves and flowers 
rather than stems. Some of the most 
beautiful carpets, gua form, show no 
stems ; and it is obvious that, gua colour, 
the mass treatment is still more import- 
ant. His remarks on the value of 
mystery, and advice to make four repeats 
of a pattern, for the purpose of testing 
the distribution, are admirable. I find, 
however, by experience, that it is better, 
for beginners, to make three repeats in 
each direction, as they cannot realise the 
effect with a smaller number than nine. 
The notes on the making-up of the mate- 
rial, under all circumstances, show the 
practical craftsman ; and the five rules 
for young designers are a fitting conclu- 
sion to a good treatise. 

Mr. Wilton Rix has endeavoured, in 32 pp., to 
deal with “ Designing for Pottery.” His general 
remarks are very interesting ; and, when the curious 
phraseology on p. 87, and some vagueness in detail, 
are eliminated, his contribution will be of value. 

Mr. Richard Rathbone, in his well-written and 
learned treatise on “ Designing for Metal,” has 
essayed all the processes of all metals, in 39 pp. ; 
and the resultant brevity is not always the soul of 
clearness. The different metals are included in 
the same remarks in a manner which will be be- 
wildering to the beginner; and, when he writes of 
twisting cast metal, he does not make it clear 
whether he means cast-ivon (in which such an 
operation is well-nigh impossible) or cast-dvass (in 
which with judicious annealing it may be done 
within limits). He is evidently a craftsman in 
hammered sheet-metal work ; but is scarcely correct 

when he states (p. 145) that “ spun-work must be 
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circular,” by which he obviously means—circular 
in plan: dish-covers, which are elliptic in plan, 
are spun as an ordinary occurrence by Atkin Bros. 
and other firms at Sheffield, which is the centre of 
metal-work. The re-entrant mouldings of the pro- 
file Ain Fig. 7, which he states cannot be spun, 
are daily produced by spinning ; and the profile B 
is rather suitable for execution by the process of 
stamping, which he does not mention. The word 
“spelter” is used for zinc ingots, and not for 
the alloy he mentions. If this vast subject be 
subdivided in another edition, Mr. Rathbone 
should expand his treatise on sheet-metal work ; 
and such workers as Mr. Lethaby and Mr. Gardner 
could deal with cast and wrought iron, leaving 
the treatment of silver for some authority from 





DETAILS OF A CARPET DESIGN. ACTUAL SIZE 


(Practical Designing) 


Sheffield. Mr. Rathbone’s suggestion—of the 
addition of the rough perspective sketch—mentions 
a practice which was always followed in the great 
days of the Renascence, and was revived in 
England by Stevens some forty years ago, but it 
is still necessary to press it on the attention of 
designers. 

Mr. Owen Carter, in his treatise on “ Designing 
for Tiles” (16 pp.), gives a useful classification, 
and then explains about the various kinds. He 
does not explain the essential treatment in design 
for encaustic tiles (which ditierentiates them from 
others), that the yellow clay, which is the sub- 
stance of the tile-surface, is utilised (like the metal 
in champlevé enamel) to separate the other 
coloured materials from each other. The remarks 
about mosaic belong to another division, and 
those about the purchase of designs might be 
omitted and thus leave space for advice to the 
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student in making them. The advice—to study 
from manufacturers’ pattern-books (which are prac- 
tical if nothing else)—is good. 

The “Making of Cartoons for Stained Glass” 
(14 pp.), by Mr. Selwyn Image, is the work of an 
educated craftsman who knows his business. He 
very modestly writes, in a colloquial manner, of 
his own method, while stating that there are others. 
His sermon is divided into heads, which is an 
advantage; the whole process is explained in 
a pleasant manner; and his concluding remark 
—‘. .. . I think any one with a real turn for 
the thing will find themselves able to carry through 
a cartoon at all events in a practical manner ”—is 
very nearly right. 

One of the best and most thorough is the 
paper on “ Drawing for Reproduction” by the 
editor himself. He discusses in a searching and 
exhaustive manner; deals with recipes (which are 
often withheld) and materials ; so that no student 
who follows it can fail. 

The “ Preparation of Designs for Bookbinding ” 
(10 pp.), by Mr. Harvey Orrinsmith, contains useful 
suggestions, by an experienced and well-known 
worker, which will help the student. But why 
should he use the term “ Book-dinding” when he 
deals only with the decoration of the sides and 
back ? 

Mr. Arthur Silver’s contributions are also clear 
and thorough, though somewhat colloquial. He 
treats of “ Woven fabrics” in 33 pp., “Printed 
fabrics” in 30 pp., and “ Floorcloths, &c.” in 9 pp. 
He gives the best explanation of the drop-joint 
method of design which has yet appeared, and 
illustrates it in a perfect manner. The additional 
tints, resulting from over-printing in transparent 
colours, and the effects produced by roller-printing, 
are well dealt with: in fact, for these treatises there 
is nothing but praise. 

Mr. George Haité, in his 43 pages, has given an 
admirable treatise on “ Design for Wall-papers,” 
which is full of judicious advice, and adequately 
illustrated. 

The figures inserted will serve to show the 
practical nature of the book. Its teaching entirely 
coincides with the present teaching of design at 
South Kensington ; and it should be adopted as a 
text-book by all Schools of Art throughout the 
country. HuGuH STANNUS. 


Modern Painting. By GEORGE Moore. (London: 
Walter Scott. 1893.)—These chapters, reprinted 
from Zhe Speaker, were, so the author tells us, 
designed as portions of a complete sequence now 
at last arranged in their intended order. The 
closing words of the whole, “the object of the new 
art criticism is to give free trade to art,” may be 
not unfairly chosen as a summary of the book, 
which is almost entirely devoted to destructive 
criticism of certain British painters, notably the 
Royal Academicians, and appreciation of Whist- 
ler, Degas, Manet, Claude Monet, with some few 
members of the new English Art Club, and two or 
three notable outsiders, who are also found worthy 
of mitigated praise. The style is terse, the argu- 
ments well presented and forcible, and the author’s 
technical knowledge of the painters’ craft singu- 
larly evident throughout. A more suggestive book 
for artists to read were hard to find. Intolerant 
and bigoted as it might appear from a_ hasty 
perusal, further study redeems it from any sus- 
picion of that dishonest pleading which, it need 
not be said, is the bigot’s favourite weapon. That 
Mr. Moore’s judgments have been well matured, 
that his summing up is admirably considered, may 
also be granted ; yet, despite entire agreement with 
nearly every sentence, the whole book does not quite 
carry conviction. The attack on commercialism is 
obviously right ; but is it of such vital consequence 
to art that bad pictures for the moment fetch high 
prices? To the artist as a man, the income is of 
course of great importance, but after all it is a 
domestic question, and whether the R.A. flourishes 
on his ten or twenty thousand a year, while the 
neglected genius has to be economical on a pit- 
tance, seems, so far as art is concerned, to be of 
iittle more importance than details of the weaving 
of his canvas or the manufacture of his pigments. 
The genius may be enriched by a sudden legacy, 
the R.A. may be of frugal ascetic disposition and 
care little for his bank-book, so that the accidental 
importance of money may, or may not, influence 
the work of either. To consider the financial 
success of the Academy as a factor for or against 
its artistic excellence is surely to adopt the position 
Mr. Moore has elected to attack. Apart from this, 
one might quote pages in proof of the author’s 
complete sanity as a critic, while here and there 
are evidences of sympathy with the more subtle 


RE:ARRANGEMENT OF REPEATS OF A DESIGN TO PROVE ACCURACY OF JOINTS 
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qualities of art which it would be hard to parallel. 
A complete recognition of Mr. Whistler's import- 
ance, to quote a single instance, cannot be lessened 
by a eulogy of certain younger men whose tentative 
efforts seem to be over-appieciated here. Yet, 
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As a careful summary of contemporary taste, 
good and bad, it is a document of lasting value ; 
as a piece of literature, readable more than once ; 
while among its sound advice no one should 
neglect its recognition of the excellence of the art 
of France, coupled as it is with a 
warning of the disastrous effects of 
French influence upon British paint- 
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of modern paintings gives him a right 
to deliver judgment; but human 
nature, however well intentioned, has 
always betrayed unconsciously but 
inevitably the personal equation in 
considering the work of contempo- 
raries ; and while agreeing that the 
prophetic vision of the doom of the 
present system is, on the whole, both 
probable and welcome, yet one is not 
quite sure if the founders of that 
school, which is to surpass the pre- 
sent, and at least equal the highest 
record of the past, are those men 
whom Mr. Moore, with no little 
courage, has nominated for the enter- 
prise. But the book cannot be fairly 
discussed in a brief notice; enough 
to say, that to forbear to read it would 
be to own one’s indifference to the 
art of painting in England to-day, and 
that whether one agrees or disagrees 
with the author, the volume is emi- 
nently readable. 

The Birth and Development of 
Ornament. By F. Epwarp HULME. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1893.)—In the opening chapter of 
this book, a phrase arrests one that, 
if not written in conscious irony, is 
singularly unfortunate. By way of 
exalting decorative art to the rank of 
fine art, the author says :—‘“If we 
see a group of lilies painted on a 
canvas, with a gold frame, and hung 
on a wall, we call it a picture; but if 
the same flowers, equally well painted, 
are placed in the panel of a door, we 
call it a decorative design.” True, in 
the context and in a quotation from 
Palgrave, the aim of true decoration 
is explained, but nothing distinctly 
contradicts the very fatal blunder of 
the sentence quoted. For surely the 
art of decoration is not that it is 
painted equally well, but that it is 
treated entirely differently from that 
imitation of Nature with its accidents 
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FROM A PROGRAMME DESIGNED BY C. W. FURSE 


(Pall Mall Pictures of the Year) 


although in separate articles, where each is judged 
on his own scale, such comparative criticism is 
not felt, brought together, the amount of space 
devoted to them seems somewhat disproportionate 
by comparison. 
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of light and shadow which is the end 
of a picture. The flat surface of a 
panel should always be kept, whereas 
to simulate a hole in the wall through which one 
catches a glimpse of the actual scene portrayed, 
is the ideal of pictorial art, the frame being 
as it were the architectural treatment of the 
window opening. Otherwise for its opinions, its 








Catalogues of the Exhibitions 


orderly plan, and the huge amount of really 
valuable matter and illustrations it holds, we have 
nothing but praise for the book. The plates, con- 
taining close upon two hundred examples, are 
quite good. The comparison of fret patterns in 
No. 2, where we see Greek, Indian, Chinese and 
Japanese frets in juxtaposition, and notice how 
world-wide is the use of this ornamental motive, 
may be cited as an instance of the intelligent grasp 
of the very large subject Mr. Hulme aims to 
classify. ‘The author has not kept too closely to 
the bare letter of his theme but has imparted 
human interest to his technical discourse by 
various historic anecdotes and side references— 
such as those to inscriptions on bells—which, if 
not quite pertinent, make the dry bones live, and 
seem in themselves a not uninteresting proof of 
Mr. Hulme’s natural tendency as a decorator to 
clothe bare forms with graceful detail. The book 
may be safely commended as a volume worth 
placing among the few really good books on 
design, and a useful supplement to those already 
in the field, the more so as it bears reading as a 
whole, and leaves that comprehensive impression 
of the growth and development of ornament from 
pre-historic times to the present, which is so 
important. Every day we see proof of ignorance 
in the terribly mixed ornament which debases so 
much of our commercial design. To be original 
a man must first be well acquainted with previous 
efforts, otherwise he is apt to find his invention 
has been anticipated, and his much-prized 
originality is merely unconscious plagiarism from 
past masters. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


The Pall Mall Pictures of 178937 deserves more 
than a passing word of praise here; for in it an 
attempt has been made to represent a selection of 
the best black and white work of the year. Owing 
to the courtesy of the publishers we are enabled to 
reproduce two of these. The editor deserves the 
thanks of ali interested for his courage in giving 
formal recognition of the value of much ephemeral 
illustration which is glanced at and forgotten. This 
alone would make the issue for 1893 above its 
fellows. ‘The introduction of a few Salon pictures 
is a more doubtful innovation. Anything like an 
adequate selection is of course impossible in the 
space, and every foreign gallery included means so 
much less to be devoted to English artists. 

Royal Academy FPictures (Black and White 
Offices) is a wonderful shillingworth. By keep- 
ing this year to. black ink, in place of the blues, 
greens, and reds so freely used before, an important 
artistic advance has been made ; the blocks are also 
better in themselves, and the printing finer than in 
the first issue. Not the least interesting portions 
of the book are the “ Brief History of the Royal 
Academy,” by C. Lewis Hind, and the portraits, 
with biographies by R. Jope Slade, of eighty well- 
known outsiders, which are brightly written, and in 


many cases most excellent likenesses both in pic- 
tures and words. 

Royal Academy Pictures (Cassell & Co.).—This 
supplement to the A/agasine of Art is complete in 
five parts. Throughout the whole work a high 
average of printing and engraving is maintained. 
For people who like pictures reproduced from the 
current Royal Academy, these give just the sort of 
pictures that such people will like. It is a pub- 
lication that in every way bears comparison with 
the fine French publications of popular Salon pic 
tures, 

Pictures and Painters of 1893 (George Newnes 
& Co.), an art supplement of the Picture 
Magazine, is a well-chosen, well-arranged selection 
of pictures, with a novel feature in the autograph 
portraits of artists given on the same pages as their 
works. Its printing, in divers colours and on 















































FROM A DRAWING BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
(Pall Mall Pictures of the Year) 


various tinted papers, cannot be commended. 
The idea is not particularly novel, and it is a 
fashion more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. 

The second catalogue of the Rose + Croix (Paris) 
is not quite so attractive as the first issued. Its 
preface is very interesting, and may possibly be 
referred to at greater length in a future number of 
THE Stupio; but the designs are less decorative 
and less bizarre than those last year. A certain 
immaturity in many of the studies, so freely selected, 
gives the whole book rather the air of a collection 
of sketches by not quite first-rate old masters. The 
peculiar symbolic-fantastic art we had looked for is 
present in small minority only. 
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THE LAY FIGURE SPEAKS. 


Iy a studio lately a visitor fell in love with a 
somewhat large landscape ; drawing the artist’s 
wife aside, he asked the price. “Fifty pounds” 
staggered him, but recovering himself as he re- 
turned to contemplate it, he said, “I can’t buy it 
all, but I should like some of it. How much will 
your husband paint me for a five-pound note ?” 

The ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents” in the art 
columns of ladies’ papers of the class Mr. Lewis F. 
Day analysed and discussed lately, reveal depths 
of human ignorance the which to plumb were (as 
the Master of Trinity said) an impious attempt. 

For instance, one seeker after truth is copying 
Millet’s Ange/us in oils from a photograph, and 
asks for the colour scheme of the picture to enable 
her to do justice to her painting. 

Another, who has a sitter in a red frock, is in 
despair. “I cannot get the right colour of the 
dress,” she says, “so I have pinned a piece of it 
on my letter ; will you tell me if any of the colours 
I have will do, or what others I must buy?” and 
adds an inventory of the contents of her paint-box. 

In recognising the honour paid to the art of the 
illustrator, in the knighthood bestowed on the 
cartoonist of Punch, it would be unkind to estimate 
the proportions of art and politics in the matter. 
Enough to congratulate Sir John Tenniel as the 
first black and white artist officially dignified, and to 
take it as a happy augury for the future of the art. 


The instantaneous photographs of the opening 
of the Imperial Institute, in a recent issue of the 
Illustrated London News, appear to beat the record 
for “event work,” and deserve notice accordingly. 

For such purposes the camera is a splendid ally 
to the historian. Not so long ago illustrations of 
State ceremonies, in various newspapers, frequently 
showed the chief actors in entirely different 
costumes. Now it is obvious that the most 
ubiquitous royal personage cannot appear at the 
same function in a kilt, a general’s uniform, and a 
peer’s court dress. 

Not only in costume but in weather these 
records were unveracious. To be up-to-date, the 
chief part of the engraving was often executed 
long before the ceremony is depicted; and 
although a few lines in the sky might add clouds 
and rain, umbrellas, duly unfurled, could not be 
put in so easily. 

Now, when the sun permits, we obtain a really 
valuable summary of facts, which if they fail to 
ennoble personages of the highest rank, at least 
suggest human beings in place of the simpering lay 
figures that show the youthful inquirer the heroes 
and heroines of the Great Exhibition and the royal 
weddings of the early Victorian period. 

“The man who is bold enough to exhibit a sketch ” 
has been suggested as a rough-and-ready descrip- 
tion of an Impressionist as the public understands 
him. Buta lay figure knows better than to take 
these “ rapid Impressions ” as spontaneous attempts 
to jot down quickly the facts seen in a single 
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glance. The picture may have been chosen in a 
second ; but it has been fashioned as slowly as a 
Holbein or a Tadema. 

It is apparent that a vast number of artists in all 
the arts are willing to expend much forethought 
and labour in fashioning impromptus—sketches, 
the result of weeks of serious study, painted, 
scraped out, and repainted again’ and again, or epi- 
grams, thrown off between the whiffs of a cigarette, 
thought out, polished and carefully condensed in 
many an hour of railway travelling and other en- 
forced idleness. 

True, some modern men actually paint the whole 
work at a sitting. Sargent is said to finish a portrait 
in a few hours; but how many canvases he throws 
aside, how many portraits carried so far and then 
abandoned really prepare the way for the final 
success, does not concern the public. 

In the days of collecting, when enthusiasts 
limit themselves not merely to one subject but to a 
fraction of it, there might be a new field in the 
choice of one of the myths so popular that every 
painter, sculptor, or “ applied artist,” seems com- 
pelled to represent at least once. For the moment 
“Perseus” or “ Circe” seem an easy first. It is 
impossible to recall even a tithe of the names 
attached to representations of Perseus recently. 
Poynter, Burne-Jones, Leighton, Tuke, Fehr, have 
perhaps occupied most space, but from the Royal 
Academy to Doulton’s Ware, the collector would 
have to hunt for contemporary examples alone. 
Circe is no less popular—as the most indifferent 
memory could easily prove. 

I heard a man say that the choice of Circe was 
a proof of the ancient enmity to the pig, who is 
always being vilified by representing him as lower 
than mankind, but with all desire for espousing 
the cause of the weak, we cannot take the pig’s 
side—except at breakfast broiled. 

The Butterfly, the latest magazine to flutter 
into being in mid-May, is distinctly pleasing, with 
its long narrow pages, its dainty cover, and its 
ample quantity of full-page pictures by Maurice 
Grieffenhagen, L. Raven-Hill, and others. 

Evidently intended to supply some equivalent 
for the gaiety of French illustrated periodicals, and 
carefully avoiding being “too French,” as Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s jester understood the phrase, it 
deserves to succeed. It is the practical attempt to 
carry out what everybody had declared theoreti- 
cally possible and wondered some one else did not 
do ; a convenient way, very popular at all times, 
for preserving one’s belief that an idea in 
journalism is an undeveloped fortune which any 
amateur may enterprise successfully if “ he has the 
mind to.” Now the editors of the Butterfly 
have the mind to, and if the public have the wit to 
recognise the fact, then success is assured. 

I wonder if the twelve greatest pictures now 
being boomed will send any new crowds to their 
canvases? ‘The hundred best books” raised 
the sale of a few half-forgotten volumes, but even 
when one sees them now they are mostly uncut. 

THE Lay FIiGuRE. 











THE STUDIO CALENDAR. 


JUNE. 
The Royal Academy : Now open. 
The Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours : 

Pall Mall East. Now open. 

The Royal Institute of Painters in Water-colours : 

Piccadilly. Now open. Will close Saturday, 
June 24. 

The New English Art Club: The Dudley Gallery, 

Piccadilly. Closed May 27. 

The Royal Society of British Artists ; Suffolk Street. 

Now open. 

The New Gallery: Regent Street. 
6th Summer Exhibition. Open. 
The Grafton Gallery : Grafton Street. 

Portrait Exhibition. Now open. 

The Dudley Gallery Art Society: Egyptian Hall, 

Piccadilly. Summer Exhibition. P.V. June ro. 
Will open June 12. 

Society of Lady Artists : 

Maddox Galleries. Closed. 

Nineteenth Century Art Society : Conduit Street. 

Summer Exhibition. Now open. 

Liverpool Society of Painters in 

Will open June 5. 

The Fine Art Society: Bond Street. 

Drawings. Political, Social and Fanciful, by 
Lindley Sambourne. P.V. June 3. Open 
June 5s. 

The Goupil Galleries : 5, Regent Street, Pall Mall. 

Collection of Pictures and Sketches, by M. 
André Sinet. Now open. 

The Dowdeswell Galleries ; New Bond Street. 

Pictures by Early British Painters, including 
nearly 20 Works by George Morland. 

Arthur Tooth’s Galleries : The Haymarket. 

Annual Summer Exhibition now open. 

McLean’s Galleries ; The Haymarket. 

29th Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings. 
open. 

Lawrie & Co.: 15, Old Bond Street. 

Loan Collection of Barbizon and Early English 
Schools. Now open. Will probably close 
end of June. 

Shepherd’s Gallery : King Street, St. James’s. 

Spring Exhibition. Works of Early English 
School, and Landscape by Vicat Cole. 

Vokin’s Gallery : Great Portland Street. 

“Lakeland,” by E. Wake Cook, R.A.A.S. 

The French Gallery: 120, Pall Mall. 
Spring Exhibition. Foreign Pictures. Now open. 
The Dutch Gallery: 14, Brook Street, Hanover 

Square. Water-colour Drawings, by Francis E. 
James. P.V. June 7. 

Messrs. Raymond, Groom & Co.'s Gallery : 46, Pall 

Mall. “Saving the Guns at Maiwand,” a battle 
Picture, by Mr. G. D. Giles. Now wn view. 

Bristol Academy : Now open. Will close July 8. 


Water-colours : 


Now 


Devon & Cornwall Exhibition of Paintings: 70, 
George Street, Plymouth. Receiving day, June 
28. Entry forms sent in June 19. 
Birmingham Royal Society of Artists : Now open. 
Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, Dublin Exhibi- 
tion ; Closed May 29. 
Bath and West and Southern Counties Society : 
Annual Exhibition. Now open, at Gloucester. 
Edinburgh Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours: 
Opens in July. 

Oldham Corporation Art Gallery : 
Annual Spring Exhibition closed. 

Southport Atkinson Art Gallery : 
Spring Exhibition now open. 

Royal Cambrian Academy of Arts ; Exhibition at 
Plas Mawr. Now open. 

The Royal Aquarium; The R.A. “ crowded out.” 
Open daily to August 19. 

Exhibition of Gardening and Forestry : 
Court. Open daily. 

Crystal Palace Exhibition ; Now open. 

The Guildhall Art Gallery ; London. 
Permanent Collection open daily, including Sir 

John Gilbert’s gift. 

Munich Exhibition : Will open in June. 

Le Salon Paris ; Les Champs Elysées. 
Now open. 

Le Salon; Champ de Mars. Now open. 

Chicago Exhibition. Now open. 

M. Durand Ruel’s Gallery : 
Exhibition of Charlet’s Works. 


Earl’s 


Open. 


An Exhibition of “The Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion Society,” of which Mr. William Morris is 
President, will be held at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, London, from October 2 to December 2. 
It will consist of contemporary work in Decorative 
Design and Handicraft, including Designs, Cartoons 
and Working-Drawings ; Decorative Painting, Tex- 
tiles and Needlework ; Glass (except stained glass) ; 
Pottery; Metal Work; Carving and Modelling : 
Plaster Work; Book Decoration, Printing, and 
Bookbinding ; Wall-Papers; Leather-Work ; and 
other kinds of work at the discretion of the Selec- 
tion Committee of the Society. Inventions or 
mechanical contrivances are not, as such, admissible. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society, New Gallery, Regent 
Street. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Home Arts and 
Industries Association will take place at the Royal 
Albert Hall on June 22, 23, 24 and 26. Admis- 
sion each day from 2 P.M. to 7 P.M., and on Satur- 
day evening from 8 P.M. to 10 P.M. Demonstra- 
tions will be given in the various phases of the 
Potter's Art, Swedish Weaving and Spinning, 
In-laying, Carving, and Embossed Leather-work, 
Xe. 































































































FOR ART 


In order to aid the advanced student in the prepara- 
tion of designs for industrial purposes, and so to 
bring him in direct relation with the manufacturer, 
a series of competitions has been arranged by THE 
Stupi0 in which prizes will be offered for original 
designs in all classes of decorative art. 

The details for each design will be set by manu- 
facturers familiar with the purpose for which it is 
intended. The judging will also be undertaken by 
the various firms who have kindly promised to co- 
operate ; but the prizes will be given by the pro- 
prietor of THE STUDIO. 


RULES. 


(1) All students at public or private schools, 
whether engaged in industrial design during the 
day, or wholly occupied by the study of art, are 
eligible ; but those who are no longer studying 
under any master or school are not eligible.* 

(2) To avoid the competition of those profes- 
sionally engaged, the competitor must state at 
what school he is studying, and the statement must 
be confirmed by the signature of the master of the 
school. 

(3) Drawings for competition must be signed with 
a pseudonym only, and a sealed envelope also 
marked with the same pseudonym, and containing 
the real name of the author must accompany eachset. 

(4) Designs will not be returned unless accom- 
panied by stamps for postage. 

(5) All designs and correspondence thereon to 
be addressed “ Prize Competitions,” care of THE 
Stup10, 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 

(6) Designs must be original, and not traceable to 
any existing pattern. New ideas and new treat- 
ment, combined with workable detail and arrange- 
ment, will be the objects considered. 


II.—DESIGNS FOR A TITLE-PAGE, SET BY THE 
STUDIO. 


For a Title-page to the first volume of THE 
Stup10. Drawings to be planned for reduction to 
9” by 6”. The lettering to be, “THE Srupio, an 
Illustrated Magazine of Fine and Applied Arts, Vol. I. 
London: THE Stup1o Offices, 16 Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden.” The design to be in solid black 
ink upon white cardboard. To be either confined 
to lettering or in simple or elaborate decoration— 


THE STUDIO PRIZE COMPETITIONS 
STUDENTS. 








* In compliance with numerous requests, it has been decided to extend this rule, so as to admit in any competition all who ave 








or with figures, according to the taste of the artist. 
The suitability of the design considered as a title- 
page will be held to be of the first importance, and 
the prizes will be awarded for the best “t/e-page, 
even if it be merely lettering, without ornament. 

First prize: Three guineas ; second prize: Two 
guineas. 

The copyright of the accepted design and the 
right to publish reductions of any of the others, 
will, in this instance, be reserved to THE StuDIO. 
Designs to be received by July 1, 1893. 


III.—WaLL-PaPER DESIGN. SET AND TO BE 
JupGED By Messrs. Essex & Co. 


The drawing to be worked full size in body 
colour, or tempera. 

A tracing, full size, in black ink, with the colouring 
indicated by lines or dots (no washes) to accompany 
each design. 

The design to be limited to three colours, not 
reckoning the ground. 

The size of the repeat to be 21 x 21, as a maxi- 
mum ; it may be planned to 21 x 18, or 21 x 15 
if preferred. 

For designers unfamiliar with this class of work, 
it may be useful to explain that the accuracy of the 
repeat can easily be tested by tracing the pattern 
and cutting it into quarters, so that by re-arranging 
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them in this way the accuracy of each join may be 
tested. 

Further details of the special requirements of a 
wall-paper design will be found in Mr. G. C. 
Haité’s paper in Practical Designing (George Bell 
and Sons), or in Zhe Anatomy of Pattern, by Lewis 
F. Day (Batsford). 

The drawings will remain the property of the 
competitors. But Messrs. Essex reserve the right 
to purchase the prize designs at a cost not exceed- 
ing the amount of the prize, and THE StupI0 to 
reproduce black and white miniatures of any of the 
designs submitted. 

First prize: Five guineas; second prize: Two 
and a half guineas. 

Drawings to be sent in by August 1, 1893. 


bon4-fide amateurs in that particular class of design. Thus an artist professionally engaged in designing wall-papers would 


not be eligible for Competition III., but could compete for No. II., whether a recognised art student or self-taught. 








DENOLINE. 


THE NEW PLASTIC MEDIUM FOR DECORATION. 
WALTER CRANE says :—‘‘ Denoline is ‘ ¢he dest’ material he has met with for Gesso work." 
THE DENOLINE COMPANY, 
40 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, anp 88 RENFIELD STREET, GLASGOW. 
LONDON AGENTS :—MESSRS. T. PAVITT & SONS, 707 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 
Sample Packet and Book of Directions Post-free, Sixpence. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


A PRIVATE GARDEN AT YOKOHAMA. 


Artistic Gardens in Japan 


ARTISTIC GARDENS IN JAPAN. BY 
CHARLES HOLME. 


; most delightful feature 
of the art of Japan lies 
in the fact that it is 
applied to the every- 

day wants of the 
individual—that it is 
not a thing apart from 


the lives of its people. 
Evidence of artistic 
thought may be found 
in all the surroundings 
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of the Japanese more 





or less pronounced in 
accordance with their tastes or occupations. Many 
visitors to Japan have been struck with the beauty 
of its gardens. Whether they be large, extending 
to many acres, or small, of the dimensions only of 
a few square yards, there is a notable refinement 
in their arrangement, which the more it is inquired 
into the more remarkable and interesting it be- 
comes. 

In all our researches in the art of Japan we are 
again and again struck with the fact that the 
Japanese are ardent admirers of nature; that not 
only do they borrow from nature all that is good 
in their art, but they look upon the beautiful or the 
curious things of nature itself as objects almost of 
veneration. The Japanese will treasure a piece of 
curiously grained wood, a block or slab of stone 
that may be in some way remarkable for its colour 
or for the strange shape it has assumed under the 
action of water or weather, a remarkable piece of 
the bark of a tree, the hard woody fungoid excres- 
cences that grow upon it, shells, corals—almost 
anything of a natural character that tells some tale 
of quaint beauty. And of these objects they will 
perhaps fashion a panel, a vase to hold flowers, a 
tobacco box, or a button. It is this same venera- 
tion of nature’s art that underlies much of their 
artistic work, and is the very foundation on 
which rests the elaborate structure of their art of 
gardening. 

The would-be garden designer is told, first of all, 
that he must study nature ; that 
he must seek out beautiful scenes 
of hill and valley, of stream and 
waterfall, and carefully sketch 
and take note of the most effec- 
tive combinations of rocks, trees, 
and water, not forgetting to ob- 
serve the smaller aids to natural 
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charm, such as mosses and lichens, and the man- 
ner and position of their growth. For it is in 
the reproduction of these natural beauties that he 
will have to concern himself. What to select of 
the features that are the most suitable for his 
purpose, and how and in what manner he shall 
adapt them to the surroundings of a house, is the 
art in which he has to perfect himself. To guide 
him in this, many books have been published in 
Japan, in which designs are given both for large 
and small gardens, together with details of fences 
and such ornamental adjuncts as have been found 
to be desirable or necessary. ‘These books express 
the particular views of their writers as to many of 
the details to be observed, and although they 
occasionally vary in accordance with some pet 
minor theory of the author’s, yet, in the main, the 
same principles are inculcated in all. Foreign 
plants, with the exception, perhaps, of a few charac- 
teristic ones from China, are not favoured by the 
Japanese ; for they do not look upon their gardens 
as places to collect and display a variety of botan- 
ical specimens as in a nursery or arboretum ; their 
idea is that the 
garden shall ap- 
pear asa picture, 
complete in it- 
self, each thing 
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being in _har- 
mony with the 
rest, and form- 
ing, as it were, a 
part of a whole. 
The gardener in 
Japan is a sort 
of landscape 
painter, who 
uses actual trees, 
rocks, and water, 
instead of can- 
vas, paints, and 
brushes. The 
picture he may 
form may be in 
imitation of 
some natural, 
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well-known scene in his .own country, or in 
China; just as though, if an Englishman, he 
might strive to reproduce the beauties of the Strid 
in Bolton Woods, or the Fairy Glen at Bettws-y- 
Coed. But often he takes for himself a theme of 
an abstract nature and endeavours in his arrange- 
ments to express a sentiment, as of “ retirement,” 
“meditation,” “long life,” or “ fidelity.” In the 
majority of cases simplicity is aimed at rather than 
redundancy. Lavish display and vulgarity are 

















synonymous in the Japanese mind. It is of course 
difficult at first to understand how such principles 
can be expressed in the arrangement of a garden, 
but when it is understood that the Japanese have, 
as it were, a language of trees and rocks, as well as of 
flowers, the solution of the difficulty becomes more 
feasible. The art, like that of landscape painting, 
lies in selection. In the planning of a garden the 
design should depend in the first instance on the 
natural features which the land presents. If of a 
hilly nature, the irregularities may be accentuated 
in places to produce more notable effect. If there 
be a stream running through it, consideration may 
be given to develop its many possibilities. If the 
garden be quite flat and featureless then artificial 
mounds may be made, and streamlet beds devised, 
in which water-worn stones are placed, that the 
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FROM THE ‘‘ TSUKI YAMA NIWAZUKURI DEN” 





sense of the presence of water may be suggested to 
the onlooker. So well are these streamlet beds 
imitated, so naturally are the stones and boulders 
placed, that their artificiality is not felt. In the 
photograph of a garden at Yokohama such a bed 
is shown. 

The presence of a waterfall in a garden is greatly 
appreciated in Japan. Although it may be entirely 
man-made, it is arranged with so much care in the 
selection of naturally worn stones on which the 























moss and lichen have been undisturbed, with so 
much attention in the faithful copying of all the 
features incident to it in nature, that, as in the 
case of the one in the Fukiage garden in Tokio, 
illustrated on page 131, the effect is entirely satisfac- 
tory. Here is nature in her most picturesque 
mood simulated to perfection. 

In large gardens such effects are possible, and 
even higher flights are attempted. Hills and glens, 
lakes and islands, of imposing dimensions, are arti- 
ficially produced, and in a Japanese work entitled 
Tsuki Yama Niwazukuri Den—or, “ Designs for 
Hill Gardens”—a number of interesting drawings 
are shown, and the ethics of the subject fully treated. 
The Mito garden at Tokio is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the more important class of garden arrange- 
It is laid out in such a manner that it is 





ments. 
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supposed to illustrate in its various parts the fifty- 
three posting stations on the great road between 

















FROM THE ‘' CHIKUSAN TEIZODEN ” 


Tokio and Kioto, known as the Tokaido. These 
views, however, are so combined as to form one 
picturesque whole, and the art in it is so concealed 
that one’s first impression upon seeing it is that it 
is a nature-formed spot of exquisite beauty. Its 
hills clothed with verdure, its forest trees, its placid 
waters, its winding, shady pathways make of it an 
Elysium. Every hill, island, waterfall, almost every 
rock, in a well-designed Japanese garden is con- 
structed or placed there in accordance with some 
known regulation. It is necessary that one should 
be acquainted with the precepts which govern 
these arrangements in order to thoroughly appre- 
ciate all the careful thought that has been given 
by the gardener in the planning of a Japanese 
garden. 

The art which is displayed in the laying out 
even of quite a small garden is of a high order. 
The would-be designer is specially cautioned that 
the space at his disposal is first to be considered. 
He must observe if there be any natural features 
of hill, trees, or water, in the neighbourhood of 
which he may make use, that they may form, as it 
were, part of the design. To copy the effects 
sought for and obtained in a large garden is not 
advised. A comparatively great amount of detail 
is recommended in a small garden to give it im- 
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portance. Ina Japanese work entitled Chikusan 
Teizoden, a number of interesting gardens are 
figured, many of which are quite small in size— 
mere glorified back-yards, in fact. These gardens 
were in existence two hundred years ago at Sakai, 
in the province of Idzumi, and to-day their coun- 
terparts may still be found in many Japanese 
cities. From the illustrations of this work, here 
reproduced, it will be seen that the effects are 
obtained principally by the pleasant grouping of 
lanterns, stones, and shrubs, by the arrangement of 
stepping-stones in lieu of pathways, and by the 
presence of rivulets or water-beds spanned by small 
bridges. Although these various accessories exist 
more or less in the large gardens, it is in the 
smaller ones that they form the most prominent 
features. 

The presence of one or more stone lanterns, 
or ishi-doro, is almost indispensable. In recent 
years these objects have been made in decorated 
porcelain, but they are not favoured by men of 
taste. A very old stone lantern covered with 
lichen and moss is the great desideratum, and high 
prices are often paid for genuine examples. Their 
size should be proportioned to that of the garden 
and the nature of its arrangement. ‘To obtain the 
effect of age upon a new lantern, it is said that 
lichen may be made to grow if the slime of snails 
be smeared upon it, and it be kept in a cool damp 
place. Fallen leaves are also attached to it by 
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bird-lime, and as these decay the growth of moss 


is stimulated. 
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A BRIDGE WITH STEPPING-—STONES 


Standard lanterns are made in many shapes, 
each of which bears a name in accordance with its 
fancied resemblance to a hat, a milestone, a 
temple, or other object. The small oil lamps they 
contain are altogether insufficient to illuminate a 
garden ; but they are not required for such a pur- 
pose, but rather to give spots of pleasant light, as 
when Japanese lanterns are employed in garden 
festivities in Europe. It is especially recom- 
mended that, when possible, stone lanterns be 
placed in such positions that the light in them 
may be reflected in water. Trees or shrubs 
should be planted so as partly to veil them. 

A prominent feature in small gardens is the 
Chodsu-bachi, a sort of receptacle to hold water. 
It is generally placed near the verandah at the 


back of the house, where the occupants may reach 









it to obtain water to wash their hands. Some- 
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times it consists simply of a large boulder hollowed 
out, or it may be of hewn stone with an inscription 
or other decoration cut upon it, or of bronze, por- 
celain, or wood, and be either raised upon a 
pedestal or placed upon the ground. Stones, 
plants, and trees are usually arranged about it in 
pleasant fashion. Water is sometimes conducted 
to it through bamboo pipes, and allowed to over- 
flow the sides, that the much desired streamlet 
may be formed. 

Pathways of irregular slabs of stone (/od/-7shr), 
arranged stepping-stone fashion, are an excellent 
feature in Japanese gardens. They are agreeable 
to use in wet weather, are conveniently arranged 
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FROM THE ‘‘ CHIKUSAN TEIZODEN ” 


for stepping upon, and are placed in such pleasant 
variety of size and shape as to be highly orna- 
mental adjuncts. The ground around them may 
be covered with moss or turf, or of well weeded 
and neatly raked soil, sand, or gravel. 

The dashi, or bridges, which cross the streamlets 
may be made simply of a slab of stone or plank 
of wood, or may be elaborately constructed with 
arches or brackets. A very quaint and popular 
form consists partly of bridge and partly of stepping- 
stones. 

In many of the larger gardens little summer- 
houses are placed in such positions as command 
They are made very 
Sometimes they 
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especially good views. 
simply, with thatched roofs. 
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are mere shelters, the roofs being supported only 
by corner posts, and the earth beaten hard for the 
flooring. At others, the sides are partly enclosed 
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A CHARRED WOOD FENCE 


by wooden or plaster walls, the flooring being of 
wood and raised above the earth. They are 
always so arranged as to compose well with the 
landscape, and by the simplicity of their con- 
struction are entirely harmonious with their 
surroundings. In this fact lies their chief charm. 

To add to the privacy of the verandah, screens 
(sode-gak?) are often placed at right angles with it, 
and in their construction a great amount of in- 
genuity is displayed. They are usually made of 
bamboo and rushes, and by their appearance and 
subdued colour, harmonise with the other features 
of the garden. The variety in their design is 
almost endless. In the construction of screens of 
this character, the various parts are often joined 
together by ties of hemp or of vine tendrils. 

The walls, fences, or hedges, which enclose 
gardens, are also very varied in character. Walls 
of mud, held together by layers of tiles, and with a 
projecting tiled roofing, are often to be found. 
Fences made entirely of unpainted wood are com- 
mon. To preserve the wood from the action of 
the weather, and to give it at the same time an 
ornamental appearance, the surface of the plank is 
occasionally charred, apparently by the application 
of a hot iron. The grain of the wood is brought 
out prominently by being blackened more than the 
intermediate portions, and the effect obtained by 
this method is highly decorative. ‘The planks are 
often arranged alternately on each side of the 
supporting framework as in the _ illustration. 
Bamboo also enters largely in the construction 
of fences. A fence of rushes with bamboo frame- 
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work is not uncommon. Clipped hedges of oak 
or cypress are frequently used. A characteristic 
gateway of wood with thatched roof is represented 
in the initial letter of this article. 

The cutting and pruning of trees is an art in 
which the Japanese gardener excels. Upon rare 
occasions some freaks are indulged in by him, 
such as training trees in the shapes of junks, 
pagodas, and other artificial forms. But this is an 
art of purely Chinese origin, and has never found 
much favour with the Japanese gardener, who 
rather prunes his trees to aid or accentuate the 
characteristic forms natural to the trees them- 
selves. 

Especially is this the case with the Pine tree—a 
symbol in Japan of old age. There is a pro- 
nounced feeling that this tree should, under all 
circumstances, suggest the idea which it sym- 
bolises, and the gnarled and rugged appearance 
that is purposely given to it certainly serves this 
end. Whatever may be thought of the torturing 
that it may have had to undergo in this process of 
age-giving, it cannot be said that the results are 
foreign to its natural characteristics. 

Just as a landscape painter might modify the 
form of a tree that he sees before him in nature, to 
suit the composition of his drawing, so does the 
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Artistic Gardens in Japan 


Japanese gardener prune his plants and trees to 
suit the composition of his garden-picture. 

In the larger gardens, charming effects of colour 
are obtained by the judicious use of flowering trees 





A SODE-GAKI 


and shrubs, or from those whose leaves present a 
beautiful appearance, foremost amongst which the 
Maple is especially cherished from the brilliant 
scarlet foliage it presents both in the spring and 
autumn. The Plum tree enlivens the gardens 
with its dark pink blooms before the winter is 
quite gone, and is rapidly followed by the 
Camellia, Cherry, and Azalea. The Wistaria, 
which, in a wild state, creeps about the hills and 
twines itself in the bushes is, when cultivated, 
often trained on overhead trellis-work, from which 
its pendant blossoms, eighteen or twenty inches 
long, hang closely together. The Iris grows by 
the waterside and the Nelumbium blooms upon 
the ponds and lakes. The tree Peony, the Chry- 
santhemum, and other flowering plants, are often 
grown exclusively in gardens especiaily set apart 
for them ; and such gardens are usually open to 
the people, who, at the proper time, visit them in 
large numbers. In smaller, private gardens, but 
few flowering plants are admitted, and at no time 
is the display in them of a large mass of bloom 
of such gardens 


desired. The ‘“ composition ” 


must ever be borne in mind, and one object must 
not overpower another. 

The careful pruning and continual attention 
bestowed upon the trees and shrubs in a small 
garden make them a valuable property, and 
when a tenant leaves a house it is customary for 
him to take his garden with him, that is, all his 
plants, trees, rocks, stones, bridges, and ornaments. 
The trees are kept so pruned at the roots as to 
make the condition of their removal comparatively 
safe and easy. Very large trees may often be seen 
being moved from one garden to another. 

It is impossible in the limited space at our dis- 
posal to enter into the relative merits of the three 
great styles in which gardens may be composed 
and which are known as the “Shin,” the “ Gio,” 
and the “So,” or the “elaborated,” “intermediate,” 
and “free” styles; or into the orthodox arrange- 
ments of artificial hills, islands, and rocks. An 
excellent account is given of these details by Mr. 
J. Conder, F.R.I.B,A., in a paper read by him 
before the Asiatic Society of Japan, and published 
in Vol. XIV. of its Transactions. Suffice it here 
to say that the laws which govern these matters, 
although at times somewhat arbitrary, are not 
opposed to the statement we have made, that it is 
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the veneration which the Japanese possess for 
nature’s art that underlies the principles they have 
adopted in the laying out of gardens. 

CHARLEs HOLME. 
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EMBROIDERY 
ILLUSTRA- 


HE LEEK 
SOCIETY, WITH 

TIONS OF ITS WORK. BY 
KINETON PARKES, 


EMBROIDERY, if not one 
of the Fine Arts, is one of 
the finest of the arts, and 
when such examples of it 
as those in the Spitzer 
Sale, or as at South Ken- 
sington, and in many of 
the continental 
museums, are studied, 
the statement requires no 
further confirmation. It 
is an art of antiquity, but 
its practice has been con- 
stant throughout the ages ; 
and while its variations in 
appearance are many, its 
varieties of method are 
singularly few. The aim 
of the artist in embroidery 
is to produce in low relief 
a design, which with its 
colouring shall be effective 
when seen from a dis- 
tance, and to this end 
coloured wools, silks, and 
cottons have been used, 
and ‘also gold and silver 
threads, plates, ard pre- 
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cious stones both real and 
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imitation. This aim has 
been followed unquestion- 
| ably up to the present 

time; but in Paris the 
other day I was fortunate 
| in being able to examine 
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some specimens of silk 
embroidery in high relief, 
which were very effective 
| | | and which open out a new 
At Y field to the embroiderer, 

which must necessarily, 

however, be somewhat 
restricted as the nature of the finished result is 
such as to render isolation imperative. 

The chief functions of embroidery are to be 
emblematic, to be historical, or to be purely de- 
corative. The spheres in which it is to be found 
at the present time are broadly two—the home and 
the church; for the use of embroidery to record 
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The Leek Embroidery Society 





It is 


historical events is now all but forgotten. 
interesting to note, however, that in Leek all three 
functions have been illustrated in a way, for in 1885 
and 1886 a complete reproduction of the mis- 
named Bayeux Zufestry was embroidered, while 
in its own department the Leek School of 
Embroidery is wholly occupied in producing 
examples of domestic and ecclesiastical em- 
broidery. 

The Leek Embroidery Society was formed some 
fourteen years ago by the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Wardle, the President of the Silk Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, whose efforts on behalf 
of British silks are well known and appreciated, 
and whose dyed and printed fabrics, in accordance 
with the style developed by the zsthetic move- 
ment, are so well known. The society is well 
named, for not only is its home in Leek, but nearly 
the whole of the materials required for the em- 
broidery are manufactured there ; spun silks, 
sewing silks, and embroidery silks being the staple 
industries, in addition woven silks and brocades, 
chenilles and many kinds of trimmings. There 
are several important dye-houses, and the print- 
ing of woven fabrics is conducted on a large 
scale. But pieces, home-made entirely, are rather 
the exception than the rule, for the materials used 
for the groundwork of the pieces are usually im- 
ported in the woven state and dyed or printed in 
the town. These materials include a fine woollen 
cloth from Yorkshire, called Challie, Indian 
Tussur silk, silk plush, velvets, and velveteens. 
What silk brocades are employed, however, are 
woven upon Leek looms. The embroidery silks 
are exclusively a Leek product, but the gold 
thread used comes from China. 

The methods adopted by makers of embroidery, 
as I have said, are few, and may be broadly divided 
into three classes. The simplest is where a 
plain material is used for the ground upon which a 
pattern is marked out ; the embroiderer works on 
this with the silks until the design is complete. 
The second is that called appliqué, which consists 
in mounting pieces of embroidery already worked 
upon a plain or brocaded ground. The third 
consists of embroidery upon printed or brocaded 
grounds until the original printed or woven design 
is either partly or wholly obliterated by the ap- 
plied stitches. This last method is the one 
adopted by the Leek School, but whereas em- 
broidery upon a woven design is comparatively 
ancient, embroidering on a printed ground is 
peculiar to this variety, and this is the speciality 
which differentiates its work from all other classes 
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WHITE MEMORIAL ALTAR-CLOTH, PARISH CHURCH, CHEDDLETON, 
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The Leek Embroidery Society 


of embroidery. A variety of appliqué work is also 
used, but in this class also the ground upon which 
the pieces are marked in the first place, is a 
printed one. 

The chief claim of Leek embroidery lies in its 
colouring, which is almost always of great beauty, 


Lichfield has commissioned one ; one is in hand for 
the new cathedral at the Cape, and one for Har- 
borne parish church at Birmingham, where David 
Cox lies buried. The illustrations which are given 
herewith are of cloths for churches in Leek and 
The one in use at the parish church 


Cheddleton. 





PURPLE ALTAR-CLOTH OF ST. EDWARD'S CHURCH, LEEK 


and in the beauty of its designs. This colouring 
is due to the efforts of Mr. Wardle, who has de- 
voted a lifetime to the successful production of 
exquisite dyes. All the materials used are dyed 
by him, and while many eminent designers are 
pressed into the service of the society, other speci- 
mens of its work owe their beauty of arrangement 
to the artistic knowledge and skill of Mrs. Wardle. 

The ecclesiastical work is the more important, 


she 


GREEN ALTAR-CLOTH OF ALL SAINTS’, LEEK. 


because the value of decorative embroidery in 
houses is not yet recognised at its full worth. 
For altar-cloths, commissions have been received 
from many churches in different parts of the 
country. In Leek and its vicinity there are a large 
number ; Chester Cathedral possesses one example, 
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of St. Edward, is a purple cloth measuring eight 
and a half feet in length, the groundwork being of 
silk plush worked all over; on this are inserted 
panels of embroidery upon printed Tussur silk. 
It cost £45, the workmanship alone represent- 


ing £30. This cloth is of a purely decorative 
character, without the usual ecclesiastical em- 
blems. In this respect some Leek altar-cloths 


stand alone, the design of many early examples 
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DESIGNED BY R. NORMAN SHAW 


being purely emblematic, often at the expense of 
their decorative effect. The society has, however, 
executed a number of others which are wholly 
emblematic, but even these are primarily decorative, 
what emblematic feeling there is being of the 
less recondite kind, which lends itself readily to 
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decorative treatment. The beautiful memorial 
cloth, designed by Mr. Gerald Horsley for Cheddle- 
ton parish church, we illustrate here. On it are 
large figures of Mary of Bethany, Mary Virgin, 
and Mary Magdalene, embroidered in light colours 
upon a white brocade ground. The flowers of the 
design are in white, and pink, and blue, the leaves 
in shades of green. ‘This cloth is without a super- 
frontal, its place being filled by an elongation of 
the hop border, which containsa text. The price 
was £ too, the figures costing £25 each. 

The third illustrated, one of three belonging 
to the church of All Saints’, Leek, is from a 





EVENTIDE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY J. B. B. WELLINGTON (sce page 157) 


design by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, the architect of 
the church itself. The super-frontal is of red silk 
plush embroidered with pomegranates and sun- 
flowers, the frontal itself of green brocade with 
panels of embroidered olives and honeysuckle. 
The central panel, which contains the cross, is 
purely conventional. It is a fact worth noticing 
that in most of the cloths of the society, the 
arrangement of the design is in sections on 
panels subdivided by narrower sections; this is 
possibly a development from days when cloths 
were less completely filled with embroidery, and 
the priests approaching the altar removed their 
stoles and placed them upon the table in such a 
way as to exhibit their embroidered ends falling 
down the front of the cloth, and so dividing the 
same into the sections. This has been, uncon- 
sciously I think, followed by the embroiderers or 
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the designer, for by some the narrower sections 
are even now termed the stoles of the cloth. 

On another cloth, at the same church, the super- 
frontal has a design of the Garden of Eden with 
its golden gates. In the canopy are the nine 
orders of angels, copied from an old screen in an 
Eastern Counties church: The frontal, in opal 
colours, is purely decorative, the designs being 
Indian (with the exception of the lilies, which are 
taken from Mrs. Barker’s book on embroidery). 
The material is Tussur silk. 

Of other forms of church work, the most im- 
portant are stoles, one of which we illustrate ; 
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hangings for the altar and for chapels, banners, 
litany falls, pulpit cloths, chalice veils, burses, 
alms-bags and palls. With vestments at present 
the society has accomplished little, but copes and 
dalmatics will no doubt in time engage its atten- 
tion. 

The work accomplished for domestic use lends 
itself less to description than the church work, and 
is chiefly concerned with the decoration of rooms. 
It includes hangings, curtains, screens, mantel 
borders and falls, cushions, bags, bedspreads, and 
table centres. One of the latter now being sent to 
London for exhibition was designed by the late 
John Sedding, and is a splendid example of the 
Leek work. Upon the border of the piece, which 
is oblong in shape, are embroidered Matthew 
Arnold’s words: “ Art still has Truth, take refuge 
there.” KINETON PARKES, 
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The Antwerp School of Art 


DES 
BY 


"ACADEMIE ROYALE 
BEAUX-ARTS D’ANVERS. 
ALICK P. F. RITCHIE. 


HE original School 
of Art at Antwerp 
was instituted in the 
year 1664, mainly 

by the 

David Teniers (the 

younger) and a 

number of his 

contemporaries, 
amongst whom 
were Jordaens, 

Huybrechts, Halen, 

Breughel, Coques, 

(the 

From that 


and Quellin 
elder). 
date up to the end 
of the eighteenth 
century, the school 
was carried on with 
increasing success 
he oe in a building not 

far ffom the Bourse. 


At the time of the French Revolution, Art was 


neglected here as elsewhere for the more momen- 


efforts of 


tous questions then disturbing the mind of Europe, 
and the Academy, left entirely to its own resources, 
suffered considerably ; but in the year 1804 a new 
era dawned, and the present Société des Beaux 
Arts was set on foot, with Herreyns as first director. 
An old Franciscan monastery was chosen as head 
quarters, and in this building, slightly altered to 
suit its new purpose, the work of the Society has 
been successfully carried on to the present day. 
The main entrance to the building is just oppo 
site the statue of Vandyck in the Rue du Fagot. 
Although the structure is neither imposing nor 
beautiful, yet its interior has a picturesque quaint 
ness calculated to carry the mind of a reflective 
student (a somewhat rare variety) back to the days 
before its desecration, when within the rambling 
passages and ‘neath the vaulted roofs were seen 
“long trains of monks, slow marching, and with 
bended, shaven heads, chanting the while their 
evensong,” or solitary vigilants, flitting at times 
with torch in hand across some darker space. 
Small square slabs can still be seen in the stone 
floors marking the resting-places of the monks of 
On these one may read the dates of 
birth death, R.I.P., 
almost seems a mockery, for these gloomy passages, 


other days. 
and and the letters which 
once no doubt silent as the graves themselves, now 
echo with joke and laughter and the various sounds 


which distinguish the modern art student from other 


A LIFE CLASS IN THE ANTWERP SCHOOL OF ART 











mortals, whilst our future R.A.’s and P.R.A.’s tramp 
noisily along, lending at times their voices (occa- 
sionally far from melodious) to some wild Belgian 
song, or swelling forth into the strain of the latest 
comic song in a way to cause the dead monks to 
turn in their graves. 

Britain is, or ought to be, grateful to Antwerp, 
for it is here that many of her sons, fleeing South 
Kensington and her system, have studied free of 
charge from time to time, whose names are now, 
to borrow an expression from a well-known adver- 
tisement, household words in the world of Art. 
From year to year, the num- 
ber of students to Antwerp 
and her renowned Academy 
increases from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

The working hours of the 
Academy average seven a 
‘ day, and punctuality is a 
feature. Breaches of disci- 
pline are punished by giving 
the offender compulsory 
holidays for two or three 
days or sometimes weeks. 





P. VAN HAVERMAET 


If the offence be gricvous the student is given a 
congée of indefinite duration, and he adjourns from 
the Académie sine die. ‘This form of punishment is 
known as “A la porte,” and in its milder forms 
proves a perfect boon to the lazier members of the 
student community. No smoking is allowed. 
‘Time was when the students might smoke and 
paint the livelong day; and there is a record that 
on one occasion the cloud of smoke was so dense 
and copious that it obscured the model. They 
have changed all that; those halcyon days are 
gone, for there now hangs on every wall this baneful 
caution in Flemish and French : 


‘““VERBODEN TE ROOKEN. DEFENSE DE FUMER.” 


We give portraits of the mainstays of the 
Academy, Director Albrecht De Vriendt, and 
Head Professor, P. Van WHavermaet. M. de 
Vriendt (successor to the strong Chas. Verlat, who 
died a few years ago) is of a progressive turn of 
mind and is endeavouring to keep the school up to 
its old form. In this he is ably backed by M. Van 
Havermaet, who is quite a feature of the place. 

The branches of art taught are: Painting, 
Sculpture, Engraving, and Architecture—in each 
case beginning with the straight line. Quite a 
number of soldiers are to be found amongst the 
students, and it strikes an Englishman as strange 
to find Tommy Atkins, his sword and helmet laid 
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aside, armed with brush and palette, working as if 
for dear life. These men are mostly men of war 
not from choice, but from compulsion, who, whilst 
doing their three years’ military service, are true to 
the profession they mean to follow when free. 
The art of the Antwerp School is characterised by 
a breadth and manliness which place it half-way 
between the modern British School and the French ; 
and for technique and feeling, the work turned out 
could, at one time, cope with any on the Continent. 
The intending student who is not strong in his 
French or Flemish need have no fears, for most of 
the professors speak “ Engleesh ” after a fashion. 

Good lodgings may be obtained in many parts 
of the town at moderate prices. I should recom- 
mend the Rempart Ste. Catherine as being a 
cheerful street and not too far from the Academy. 
From thirty to forty francs per month for a room 
and breakfast is about the usual charge ; in some 
places an arrangement can be made for board and 
lodging, costing about eighty francs per month. 

Living may be done still cheaper than this, as 
many of the students do a bit of cooking “on 
their own hook”; but the 
money saved in this way 
often goes in another. 

Student life at Antwerp 
is very pleasant, and_ be- 
sides the advantage of 
Academy training there 
are many pictures to be 
seen, and museums to be 
explored, from which a 
valuable stock of sketches 
may be obtained. Draw- 
ing and painting materials 
are supplied by ‘good old” 
Madame Roosemaelen in 
the Rue des Aveugles. 
She is kindness itself, and the “ Antwerpsche 
moeder” of the Englishmen. 

It is not necessary here to give a list of well- 
known English artists who spent a goodly portion 
of their student days in the schools of the Rue du 
Fagot, but the number of those who chose Antwerp 
in preference to Paris would probably surprise many 
who think all foreign influence on British art must 
be French. 

If not too fond of frequenting music-halls and 
other places of amusement (presumably, of course, 
for the purpose of character study) the cost of 
living will, on the whole, be found cheaper at 
Antwerp than in most educational centres. 

Auick P. F. RITCHIE. 
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The Art Magazines of America 


HE ART MAGAZINES OF 
AMERICA. 


No doubt the magazines most deserv- 

edly entitled to the adjective in the 

heading to this article, are those which are not to 
be considered within its limits. The use of the 
word “ Art” in this way is not approved by purists, 
but apart from that, if intended to be a synonym for 
“artistic,” it would certainly be much more 
applicable to Zhe Century Magazine, Harper's 
Monthly, Scribner's, or St. Nicholas (to name but 
four), than to more than one journal devoted to the 
arts as burlesqued byamateurs. It is not proposed 
to deal here with the past record of America in this 
department of illustrated journalism. To write a 
list of obituary notices of projects that started so 
hopefully as American Art, The Curio, Art and 
Letters, The American Art Magazine, and not a 
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few others, would be dismal work. England and 
France could show an alarming number of similar 
periodicals that failed to obtain support, and to 
discuss the probable reasons were at once tedious 
and unprofitable. 

In criticising any periodical that relies upon 
popular support we must consider also its probable 
audience and the accidental circumstances of its 
publication, which form so large a factor in its 
success. So with all these magazines, the United 


States, which are their audience, should be com- 
pared always with Europe—not with England. <A 
continent with one language set against a continent 
with a score, has natu- A fewnct devened te the Clee Ace 
rally an infinitely large 
number of possible 
readers. Again, the 
circulation of a maga- 
zine through one postal 
system, of an_ entire 
continent—for so the 
United States may fairly 





be considered for our 
present purpose — is <a 
absolutely unique. In 23250555 |/0L 
addition to this, a wise 22% 


———— oS. - —— ee 


el 


Government, willing to 
help the cause of popular education, distributes 
printed literature at a rate that the Postal Unicn 
must shudder to contemplate. A magazine in 
America is mostly despatched to each subscriber 
through the mails, and its packages are weighed 
in bulk, at a trifling cost per pound; this shows, 
compared with England, a double saving, first 
on the actual postage of a single number, and 
then on the proportionate cost for each when a 
number are sent. If in England a single paper 
weighed 4} ounces, it would be charged as 6 
ounces. In America a hundred posted separately 
would be charged as 425 ounces, in England as 600. 
To recognise the influence of an American maga 
zine engaged in an active propaganda of art, one 
important factor must not be forgotten, that its 
subscribers rely upon it almost entirely for their 
whole artistic information. In a country with 
quick intercommunication, a system of art schools, 
and local museums, 
the people are as it | 
were next door to ais 


more or less worthy The Art Studgot 
_ 


examples of art, and 








JANUARY, 1te5 Mee 


more or less valuable AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


technical instruction FOR HOME ART STUDY 
therein. nh = 


United States an art 








magazine is in vast 
tracts of country the 
only teacher, its illus- 
trations the only art 
gallery, and its stand- 
ardtheonly oneknown 
by a large proportion 
of those who buy it. 
With such a position, we see first the enormous 
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educationai importance of a periodical, and next 
the very elementary teaching it must needs adopt. 
So in almost all the art magazines of the United 
States, we find not merely the very first principles 


notice from all who were, or pretended to be, 
seriously interested in any of the arts. 

To teach the art of water-colour painting by a 
series of articles, even if reinforced by chromo- 
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FROM A PEN—DRAWING IN ‘‘ THE ART STUDENT” 


of the arts reiterated—that is both natural and 
valuable always—but a certain deference paid to 
the amateur, which would not be tolerated in any 
periodical that claimed to represent the arts in this 
country ; or perhaps it were better to say would, if 
popularly welcomed, assure it a very contemptuous 
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lithographic reproductions of the picture in various 
stages, would be hardly likely to find a large circle 
of buyers in England. Here the amateur, with an 
inclination for it, can easily find a professional 
instructor, if a recognised school be not at hand. 
Wood-carving and the crafts may be helpfully set 
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forth in print ; but to read one of the lessons for entirely upon their colour studies it is hardly 

conveying the colour studies given so fully with possible to doubt. Side by side, however, with 

several of the American magazines, leaves one this feature in the most popular periodicals are 
aghast when the possible result is also imagined. critical articles upon great artists, with specimens 

That the subtlety and strength, the delicate refine- of their work reproduced and printed in the admir- 

ment of drawing, and the appreciation of colours able manner which has deservedly gained for the 

and values can be taught by correspondence with- American editor and printer no stinted praise from 

European experts. 

Pe ' Among those to be noticed here, 

fff y the first in seniority is Zhe Art 

Interchange, a not very happy title 

one would think, and yet the small 

importance of a name, provided the 

thing itself is pleasing, the thirty- 

first volume of this magazine may 
suffice to prove. 

This illustrated journal, laden 
with large supplements in colours 
and monochrome, is typically Ame- 
rican. It disarms criticism by its 
frankness, with no stilted pro- 
gramme, and absence of any claim 
to a mission ; and posing not as a 
public benefactor, but as a well- 
directed commercial enterprise, one 
is inclined to be very tolerant to its 
shortcomings, and appreciative to 
its really creditable effort. Taking 
good taste rather than high art as 
its aim, it is not necessarily less 
artistic because it chooses the shift- 
ing standard of taste rather than 
the more permanent canons of art. 

' If in designs for china-painting, for 
A tapestry decoration, and the minor 
€ i] trifles of the house, it appeals to 

as & 5 Nt WN | er the untrained amateur, it does sO 

j ' with not only good intention, but 
a te a 

Pat 1S, with recognition of those qualities 
of modern design as it is practised 
over sea, which we have learned to 


FROM A PEN-DRAWING IN ‘‘' THE ART STUDENT” 


out criticism of the pupil’s actual work at various regard as typically American. This must not be 
stages, seems an obvious impossibility. The fact taken as faint praise, for if one accepts anything in 
that it is attempted a thousand times does not prove art below the highest, and is ready to tolerate the 
the contrary, because it is clear that nothing short ephemeral fancies of to-day, then it is surely import- 
of natural genius could succeed in such enterprise. ant to see that fresh and joyous invention should be 
Whether, however, such initial help may inspire chosen before scholastically dull re-adaptations of 
natural talent with sufficient devotion to start upon time-worn motives. America has learned severat 
the path of art in serious fashion cannot be decided axioms that it would seem England too often forgets. 
offhand ; we may hope, if we are very sanguine, that First, that decoration should be decorative ; next, 
a few instances exist to redeem the whole system _ that historical statistics do not necessarily rearrange 
from its apparent inutility. themselves as good ornaments; and lastly, the 

This aspect of the popular art magazines of the enormous importance of undecorated spaces. 
United States must not be unduly dwelt upon, but The proportion of the whole is surely of infinitely 
that their commercial success is based almost more consequence than any one detai', and as 
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America in architecture, silver work, and some few 
other departments of the applied arts realises this, 
so it is hardly a forced parallel to say Zhe Art 
Interchange has a certain amount of merely 
domestic matter, which is in a sense blank space, 
to balance its distinctly technical instruction in 


ornaments. 
Of surviving magazines, 7ze Art Amateur is, I 


FROM A PEN-DRAWING BY FRANK FOWLER, 
IN ‘‘THE ART STUDENT” 


velieve, next in point of age and similar in character, 
but as it issues an English edition it need not be 
considered here. 

The Studio is a well-established magazine of New 
York ; and here in passing ti may be said that our 
own title was chosen by those who knew not the 
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existence of their American predecessor. Its 
editor, Mr. Clarence Cook, is an accomplished and 
well-informed critic. In its pages admirable re- 
productions of Rossetti’s Mary Magdalene and 
‘St. Cecilia show appreciation for that school which 
America deems typically English. It is well printed 
and well written, and leaves the art of the amateur 
to journals that address wider audiences. In its 
aim, although not in its form, it might be com- 
pared to The Portfolio, relying as it does on 
full-page plates and a few important and well- 
developed articles, rather than for the more 
journalistic style that is concerned with the events 
of the passing hour. 

The Knight Errant, the full title of which may 
be seen on the re- 
duced facsimile of its 
cover, is modelled on 
the lines of Zhe Cen- 
tury Guild Hobby 
Horse, and its dis- 
cipleship, in externals 
at least, is not un- 
worthy of its hero. 
In early numbers a 
very fine reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Walter 
Crane’s La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, is 
especially worthy of 





oe “i consideration. An 

ae ir article on the Kelms- 
ee cott Press, gives many 
+» pages of reproduc- 


tions of those famous 


books which raise an 
envious regret that 
the courtesy of copy- 
right forbids a similar 
yl liberal quotation by 
4 English journals. Its 
matter, which is evi- 

dently the Higher 

Criticism as it is felt in America, demands 
respect; and its articles, however they differ 
from our own, are thoughtful and entirely earnest 
in their attempt to raise the ideal of art. To 
say it is the equivalent of Ze Germ would be un- 
wise. It is not safe to prophesy upon too slender a 
basis, but at least the devotion to a non-commercial 
appreciation, and a distinct intention to enrol the 
art of the painter among those of pure literature 
and poetry, are clearly evident. Its printing and 
production generally are distinctly opposed to the 
standard adopted by the American press, and with 
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hand-made paper and beautiful type recall our 
own Chiswick Press at its best. 

Modern Art, a recent candidate for artistic 
support, is based also on the form and appear- 
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; ISSUED MONTHLY, 
ance of Zhe Century Guild Hobby Horse, and re- 
sembles the little known No. 1 of that. periodical, 
which was published by Mr. George Allen at 
Orpington, and is quite a distinct issue from the 
No. 1 of the ordinary set. This journal has the 
distinction of a plain cover, the one before us, 
lettered ‘Modern Art Spring Number 
a dull greenish grey, printed with 
Its frontispiece is a reproduction 


simply 
1893,” is in 
copper-colour ink. 
of Beata Beatrix, from the painting in possession of 
Charles J. Hutchinson, Chicago. This, a replica 
of the National Gallery picture, has a predella re- 
presenting the meeting in Paradise, which is not 
included in the photograph here. This is followed 
by an article on decorative sculpture by Norris H. 
Gibson. Mr. Prang’s new theory of colour, which 
aims to supply ideal units of pure colour, is dis- 
cussed at some length. An appreciation of Millet’s 
Sheepfold, Corot’s St. Sebastian, and a poem re- 
markable for its studied avoidance of rhythm, 
with some notes, complete the number. The 
printing is excellent, the decorative head and 
tail pieces are interesting, and although the rough 
paper confuses their detail it is not wholly un- 


pleasant. Among the notes are some pertinent 
criticisms. 

The Art Student, also a new-comer, is a bright 
practical little magazine. It aspires to teach art in 
a straightforward scholastic way. It is unconven- 
tional in matter as in arrangement. The whole 
being written in numbered paragraphs, whereof 
the final one in each issue reads : ‘‘ Unless you put 
in practice the directions given in this paper it is not 
worth your while reading a single word in it.” 

The illustrations are useful and chosen for all 
sorts of students, some being mere diagrams, 
others—such as the capital pen-drawings by Frank 
Fowler, which, by the editor’s permission, we 
reproduce here—being examples of modern 
technique that come well in the front rank of 
recent work. To direct students to produce 
work which is marketable is not necessarily to 
standard of excellence, and the 
magazine is doing 


lower one’s 
energetic projector of this 
capable service in advising his readers to study the 
technique of illustration as well as the more 
When the public 
pen-drawing 


stately oil and water-colour. 
generally realise that a modern 
to-day, like a Rembrandt etching of the past, may 
as fitly claim to rank among works of the highest 
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art as any fresco or oil painting, a great improve- 
ment may be looked for. If there is one distinc 
tive note in to-day’s utterance upon art, it is the 
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endeavour to dissociate subject and treatment, to 
consider whether the thing is as well done in its 
own way as human hands and brains can do. To 
abolish the spurious distinction between the arts, 
to recognise merit, if it be there in an illustration 
to a penny paper, and deplore its absence in a 
large painting that sells for hundreds of pounds, 
may be democratic criticism, but it is sound; and 
because Mr. Ernest Knaufft in this magazine 
abjures the “yearnest” moralist of the older school, 
and while giving examples of the most advanced 
modern work yet insists on the merit of solid 
academic study, it deserves a very warm word of 
praise. 

The Arts and Crafts, the organ of the Art 
Workers Guild of Philadelphia, the youngest of the 








FROM THE DRAWING BY T. ERAT HARRISON 
(ROYAL ACADEMY, 1893) 








group we have been discussing, is a_ striking 
instance of the new-born appreciation of English 
ideals which is so noticeable in the Anight Errant. 
Not that the entirely esoteric cult which Zhe 
Century Guild Hobby Horse represents on this side 
is alone found worthy, but the larger group which 
it is convenient to label zsthetic, or composed, 
roughly speaking, of the members of the society 
whose name the magazine has borrowed. The 
cover, by Mr. Walter Crane, which we reproduce 
in little, is a typical example of the artist. The 
head-piece of No. 2, an angel bearing a scroll on 
which is inscribed, ‘‘The earth is cramm’d with 
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Heaven and every common bush afire with God,” 
is obviously inspired by the same artist. A fairly 
good reproduction of a portion of Rossetti’s Zhe 
Beloved, an etching by Peter Moran, some clever 
decorations for a frieze of painted tapestry by H. 
T. Cariss, a wrought- — 
iron mirror frame by e2u a's oT 
Bodart of Paris, with RABY Ae id She a ; 
other finely printed Re Gue ae 
reproductions of 
various works of art 
and architecture are 
given as_ separate 
plates in the first 
numbers. The 
magazine addresses 
itself to the cultiva- 
tion of the arts. 
‘‘ Every art cherishes 
its sister arts, is the 
saying of Horace,” 
it has chosen as its 
motto. 
It appeals to the 
artistic sense, which 
it defines as that 
union of the poetic or inventive faculty with the 
scientific or technical which, when expressed in 
combination, goes to the making of a work of art. 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY LESLIE BROOKE 


The programme set forth by Mr. L. W. Miller, 








































Some Recent Book-Plates 


who is the embodiment of the very interesting 
technical school at Philadelphia, itself a model 
institution to be described more fully in THE 
STUDIO, is sanely argued to show that the art 

















FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY WARRINGTON HOGG 


which is associated with domestic interest is the 
art that attracts an increasing number to-day. Here. 
tofore pictorial and plastic art have usurped the 
place which rightly belongs to all the arts, and to 
re-instate the applied arts to the dignity that has 
far too long been limited to painting and sculpture 
is the object of the magazine—one that it need not 
be said should specially attract the sympathies of 
many on this side of the water. As Mr. Miller 
says, “Fine art and industrial art are not in any 
sense opposed ; we should not speak of high art as 
if all else were ‘low,’ nor of the ‘minor’ arts as 
something to be studied outside the pale of art 
itself. All art is one—any difference being one of 
degree, not of kind.” 

There are several other magazines that are 
devoted to the home arts, but without any dis- 
paragement they may be ranked with our fashion 
papers, so entirely domestic is their standpoint, and 
so little does any but the anecdotal side of art 


appear of interest in them. The architectural 
journals are also excluded ; for to consider them 
adequately— Zhe American Architect, The Archt- 
tecture Record, and the rest—would require more 
space than we can spare. Nor has it been possible 
to discuss the most important question, which is 
undoubtedly the general tone of the critical and 
educational matter these various magazines supply. 
It must suffice to say that while looking, as young 
England for the most part looks, to Paris as the 
fountain-head of modern art, they appreciate other 
Continental schools more fully, or at least more 
openly than we do, but with few exceptions pay 
absolutely no attention to the majority of English 
painters whose very names are unfamiliar to their 


readers. 


OME RECENT BOOK-PLATES— 
WITH SEVEN EXAMPLES. 


Or the £x Libris included, by the 

consent of the owners, in this number :— 

The plate of Mr. G. R. Dennis is a characteristic 
specimen of Mr. R. Anning Bell’s plates which are 
so thoroughly appreciated by modern collectors. 
The fine design by Mr. Erat Harrison is still on 
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Some Recent Book-Plates 


exhibition at the Royal Academy. In it the statue 
of “Peace,” by the artist whose name is on the 
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FROM THE ARTIST’S ORIGINAL DRAWING 


ownership label at the foot, is the centre of a 
group of appropiate symbolism too clearly set forth 
to need translation into words. In Mr. Aymer 
Vallance’s own plate we have heraldry displayed 
in severe and admirably decorative fashion. 

The three examples of Book-Plates designed by 
Mr. Warrington Hogg, which the artist has kindly 
allowed us to reproduce, are typical of the style 
he has made his own, and excellent examples of the 
modern symbolical class. In the “ Bell” plate, the 
canting heraldry and the pertinence of the legend 
are both too obvious to need comment. The Dutch 
family motto, which may be translated, “ Through 
time and industry,” and the paint-box and books, re- 
present’the tastes of the owners of the plate—Mr. 
Arthur G. Bell, the water-colour artist, and his wife, 
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whose books, on art, issued with the pseudonym 
““N. D’Anvers,” are widely known. The three 
little bells bearing the initials of their children, and 
the two large and three small hearts at the foot, 
complete the idea. The Zx Libris of Dr. Ramsay, 
supported by the A‘sculapian symbol of his pro- 
fession, bears a motto that may be applied both to 
the healing art and the pleasure derived from 
reading. The seal of the Durham diploma of 
medicine and the rest of the symbols explain them- 
selves. In the artist’s own plate the mystic tree 
“Tgdrasil,” rises from the hill of difficulty at the 
foot. The pen in the ink-horn points to the 
quotation from Chaucer inscribed on the heart. 
The hearts aflame with desire for learning mount 
up to the book on the summit of the tree ; above, 
the birds typify the soaring thoughts born of 
books. 


EX LIBRIS OF MR, AYMER VALLANCE, DESIGNED 


BY THE OWNER 


The design by Mr. Leslie Brooke, for the 
Ex Libris of the Rev. Stopford Brooke, steps out 
of the cloud of allegory and symbolism into the 
open air, and with its idyllic and pastoral character 
suggests the more subtle influences of poetry and 
Nature. 





A Thibetan Teapot 


THIBETAN TEAPOT. 


THE use of a variety of metals in the 
construction of an object is one which 
various Eastern 


The 


intermixture of 


obtains largely in 


countries. 


brass and copper 
in English and 
American made 
lamps and candle- 
sticks, which has 
recently become 
so common, had 
its inception in 
Eastern methods. 
But it is 


what strange that 


some- 


ORNAMENT AT THE BASE OF _ 
the Eastern work 


THE SPOUT 
has not been more 


thoroughly studied by our designers than appears 


to have been the case; for there are numerous 
ideas capable of adapta- 
tion for Western use which 


would be well worth the 


while of careful analysis 
by those interested in the 
production of artistic 
metal-work. ‘The Ameri- 
cans have probably bor 


rowed more freely of 


Eastern ideas than has 
been the case in Europe. 
Many of the delightful 
productions in 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. are 


silver of 


clever, although direct 
imitations from the Japan- 
ese ; and it has been open 
for any of our metal 
workers to have done equally good work, had they 
studied the specimens of bronze plaques which 
are among the most interesting of the objects in the 
Japanese Court of the South Kensington Museum. 
The teapot here illustrated, was purchased in the 
bazaar of Srinagar in Kashmir, where it had been 
brought by one of the traders who make periodic 
journeys to Ladak for trading purposes; which 
sometimes prolonged thence even 


journeys are 
not often that 


unto Kashgar or to Lhassa. It is 
the more artistic productions of these far-away 
cities, so difficult of access, are purchased by the 
native traders. Silk, wool, and churras, are doubt- 


less more portable and more marketable commo- 


dities. Yet a few bales of the curious and interest- 
ing carpets of Khoten, or an occasional example of 
metal-work or woven silk fabric, may sometimes 
tempt the trader to barter. 

This vessel is made of copper mounted with brass 
and inlaid with silver. The method of mounting 
one metal with another is probably of Chinese 
origin, and is akin to the mounting of porcelain 
and enamel with ormolu, a practice adopted in the 
East as well as in Europe. The idea of mounting 
porcelain and enamel in this manner was doubtless 
to add somewhat to their security, and to lessen 
their liability to breakage. But in the matter of 
the teapot it is doubtful whether any really useful 


end is served by its being so treated. The orna- 


mental value of the juxtaposition of the metals and 
a general enrichment of effect was doubtless all 


that was aimed at. 

The copper body of this object is plain, with the 
hammer marks slightly in evidence. The brass 
mounts round the upper rim of the neck, down 
each side of the body and around the foot, are 

rather elaborately worked 

in relief in a sort of leaf- 
scroll, the ground being 
cut away (@ jour) to show 
the copper underneath. 
The Buddhistic 
ments in silver, which are 


ora 


incrusted at intervals upon 
the brass-work, are very 
finely worked and finished. 
The spout and handle are 
entirely coated with thin 
brass, the base of the spout 
being enriched with an in 
teresting bit of ornament. 
The knob and upper por- 
tion of the lid are also in 
orna 


brass. The brass 


ments are rivetted to the copper body with copper 


rivets. The interior of the teapot is tinned over. 


DETAIL OF ORNAMENT AROUND THE NECK OF THE TEAPOT 


The peculiar interest of the vessel to the designer 
and metal-worker is the brass and silver work on 
the coppe*, and some useful and valuable hints 
are doubt‘ess to be obtained from it, by those who 


C. 3. 


15! 


can assimilate and adapt ideas 








Pen-Drawing for Process 


EN-DRAWING FOR REPRODUC-’ 
TION — COMPARATIVE PRO- 
CESSES. BY C. G. HARPER. 


TEN years ago or thereabouts, the illus- 
trator was an obscure individual who, so long as he 
could draw passably well, was little troubled by his 
publisher on the grounds of technique. For that 
which deserved to be called technique was dead, so 
far as illustration was concerned, and ‘‘ process,” 
which was presently to revivify it, was, though 
born already, but yet a sickly child. 

A lost convention, which had finally shredded 
out in 1875, had carried with it all that was admir- 
able in execution. The fine illustrations of Sandys, 
of Simeon Solomon, of Mahony, J. LD. Watson, 


BY THE BITUMEN PROCESS, 


J. D. Linton, Robert Barnes, and others who made 
notable the volumes of Once a Week and the early 
issues of Good Words, had given place to a gene- 
rally uninspired period of wash drawings made to 
suit a newer style of wood engraving than that fac- 
simile school which at its best period had given the 
world such good work. 

Not yet was pen-drawing a profession ; for the 
zincography of the time made miserable all them 
that were translated by it. Illustration, though 
sensibly increased in volume, was artistically at a 
low ebb. It was a manufacture, an industry; but 
scarcely a profession, and certainly not an art. 

Nor was “process” at first a promising method 
of reproduction. Men scarcely saw anything in it 
save cheap (and nasty) ways of multiplying diagrams, 
and the bald and artless elevations of new buildings 
issued from architects’ offices. For this blindness 
to the possibilities of photo-mechanical reproduc- 
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SKY 


tion the “ process-men,” practitioners of the new 
methods, were mainly responsible. One was en- 
joined in those days to make drawings with only 
the blackest of Indian ink, upon Bristol-board, the 
thickest and smoothest and whitest obtainable, 
and upon none other. It was impressed upon the 
draughtsman that he should draw lines thick and 
wide apart and firm, and that his drawings should 
be made with a view to a reduction of one-third ; 
and so, by reason of these things, the pen-work of 
that time is become dreadful to look upon at this 
day. If old-time drawings for the wood engravers 
proceeded in grooves of convention, working for 
the zincographer was pursued in ruts. There have 
never been, before nor since, such horribly un- 
inspired things produced as in the first years of 
process-work in these islands. It is incalculable 


AND SEA, RETOUCHED BY HAND 


how much time has been wasted, how many careers 
set back, by obedience to the hard-and-fast rules 
laid down for the guidance of artists by the process- 
men of years syne. At every untrammelled stroke 
they shrieked disaster. To those artists who, 
with an artistic and altogether admirable reckless- 
ness of results, set down their work as they pleased, 
we owe more than to any others the progress ot 
process ; by their immediate martyrdom was our 
eventual salvation earned. And in the sure and 
certain hope of a reproduction really and truly fac- 
simile, the draughtsman in the medium of pen and 
ink is to-day become a technician of a peculiar 
subtlety. 

To-day, with the exercise of knowledge and dis- 
crimination, drawings the most difficult of reproduc- 
tion may be rendered faithfully ; it is a matter of 
choice in processes. But in the mass of reproduc- 
tion to-day this knowledge, this discrimination, is 











all too often lacking. It is convenient, of course, for 
an editor, a publisher, to send off originals in bulk 


to one firm, and to await from one source the 
resulting blocks. 
their individual merits, our typical editor has thus 
consigned some drawings to an un- 
kind fate. ‘There are many processes 
even for the reproduction of line, and 
drawings of many varying character- 
istics, which are better rendered by 
one process than another. 

Of these methods of reproduction 
there are three of primary import- 
ance : 

The swelled gelatine process ; 

The albumen process ; 

The bitumen process. 

The first of these three methods is 
used by Messrs. A. & C. Dawson in 
this country, and called by them typo 
graphic etching. Acids do not enter 
into the process at all. A negative 
is taken of the drawing to the size 
required, and is placed in contact 
with gelatine sensitised to light. 
Placed in water, the gelatine swells, 
excepting those portions that have 
received the lines of the reduced drawing through 
the negative. ‘These are now become sunken, and 
form a suitable matrix for electrotyping into. 
Copper is deposited by electro-deposition, the 
copper skin receives a backing of type-metal, and 
is mounted on wood to the height of type, and the 
block for printing is completed. 

This process has peculiar advantages in the re- 
production of pen-drawings made with greyed or 





NOTE AT GORRAN 


BY THE SWELLED GELATINE 
diluted inks. The photographic negative repro- 
duces faithfully the varying intensity of such work, 
repeated with scarcely less fidelity by the gelatine 
matrix. Pencil-marks and pen-drawings with a 


slight admixture of pencil come excellently well by 
typographic etching. 
Every pen-draughtsman who sketches from Nature 





Pen-Drawing for Process 


But unknowing, or reckless of 


NOTE AT GORRAN, 


PROCESS 


knows how in re“drawing from his pencil sketches 
the feeling and sympathy of his work is lost, wholly 
or in part: but if the finished pen-drawing is made 
over the original pencil sketch, and the pencilling 
retained, the effect is generally a revelation. 


It is 





BY THE BITUMEN PROCESS 


in these cases that the swelled gelatine process gives 
the best results. 

The albumen process is perhaps the more widely 
used of the three. By it the vast majority of the 
blocks used in journalistic work are made. One 
firm alone delivers annually sixty-three thousand 
blocks made by this process, which (it will thus be 
seen) is particularly suited to reproduction of the 
most instant and straightaway nature. It is also 
the cheapest method of reproduction, 
which goes far toward explaining that 
gigantic output just quoted. But, on 
the other hand, the albumen pro 
cess in the hands of an arf#is¢ in 
reproduction (as, for instance, M. 
Chefdeville) is capable of the most 
sympathetic results. It gives a softer, 
more velvety line than one would 
think possible, a line of a different 
character entirely from the clear, 
cold, sharp and formal line charac- 
teristic of processes in which bitu 
men is used. These two methods 
(albumen and bitumen) are incapable 
of satisfactorily reproducing anything 
but pure line-work : pencil-marks or 
greyed ink are either omitted or 
exaggerated to extremity. Examples 
are shown here of the different re- 
sults obtainable from the same draw- 
ing by these methods. 

The drawing representing a misty day at Bolt 
Head was made on common rough paper, such as 
is usually found in sailors’ log-books ; in fact, it 
was a log-book the present writer used during the 
greater part of a tour in Devon, nothing else being 
obtainable save the cloth-bound, gold-lettered 
sketch-books whose porterage convicts one at once 
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Pen-Drawing for Process 


BOLT HEAD, A MISTY DAY. BY THE SWELLED GELATINE PROCESS 


of amateurishness. And here let me say that a 
sailor’s log-book, though decidedly an unconven- 
tional medium for sketching in, is entirely admir- 
able. ‘The paper takes pencil excellently well, and 
the faint blue parallel lines with which the pages 


are ruled need bother no one; they will not re- 
produce. 

To save the freshness of the impression, the 
sketch was lightly finished in ink, and sent for re- 
production uncleaned. The lower illustration shows 


BOLT HEAD. A MISTY DAY. BITUMEN PROCESS, RETOUCHED BY HAND 
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Pen-Drawing for Process 


the result. It is an example of the bitumen pro- 
cess, whose original sin of exaggerating those pencil- 
marks which it has reproduced at all, is cloaked by 
the intervention of hand-work all over the block. 


BY THE SWELLED GELATINE PROCESS 


You can see how carefully the graver has been 
put through the lines to produce a greyness. The 
drawing was now sent for re- 
production by the swelled 
gelatine process. This is a 
much more satisfactory block. 
Everything that the original 
contained is reproduced. The 
sullen blacknesses of the pin- 
nacled rocks are nothing ex- 
tenuated as in the first 
example, where they seem 
comparatively _ insignificant, 
and the technical qualities of 
pen and pencil can be iden- 
tified throughout. The same 
remarks apply even more 
strongly to the small illustra- We 
tions from the Note at Gorran. 

But such a pure pen-draw- 
ing as that of Charlwood, 
shown here in blocks by 
(1) Messrs. Dawson’s Typo- 
graphic Etching, and (2) by 
M. Chefdeville’s sympathetic 
treatment of the albumen pro- 
cess, would have come almost 
equally well by bitumen or by 
an ordinary practitioner’s treatment of albumen. 
It offered no technical difficulties, and there is 
exceedingly little to choose between these two 
blocks. Careful examination would show that a 
very slight thickening of line had taken place 
throughout the block by the gelatine method, and 
this must ever be the distinguishing difference be- 
tween that process and others in which acids are 
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BY THE ALBUMEN PROCESS. 


used to eat away the metal of the block—that the 

gelatine renders every jot and tittle of a drawing, 

and would by the nature of the process rather 

exaggerate than diminish ; and that in those pro- 
cesses in which acids play a 
part, the process-man must be 
always watchful lest his zinc 
plate be “ over-etched,” lest the 
upstanding metal lines be eaten 
away to a scratchy travesty of 
the original drawing. 

It should not be forgotten 
that, to-day, hand-work on pro- 
cess-blocks is become very 
usual. To paraphrase a well- 
worn political catch phrase, the 
old methods have been called 
in to redress the vagaries of the 
new: the graver has been re- 
tained to correct the crudities 
of the rocking-bath. To be 
less cryptic—the graver is used 
nowadays to tone down the 
harsh and ragged lines of the 
etched zinc. 

This other illustration will 
convey the idea. Here is a 
zinc block grounded with bitu- 
men and etched by the aid 

of acids. The original drawing was made upon 
HP Whatman paper, with Stephens’ ebony stain, 
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LOUIS CHEFDEVILLE 


and an F nib of Mitchell’s make. The size of 
that drawing was ten inches across: the sky 
drawn in with light parallel lines. A first proof 
showed a sky and a sea of middle distance both 
rendered harsh and wanting in aérial perspec- 
tive. A graver was put through those parts, cutting 
up the lines into dots and putting them into their 
proper relation to the rest of the picture. 
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The Camera and Art 


THE CAMERA AND ART. 


N the last number of 
THE Stup10, reference 
was made to a photo- 
graph of a lighted 
candle, which shows 
very much the same 
convention in the 
radiating halo that the 
old masters adopted. 
In the initial is a good 
instance of this. The 
original photograph 
was taken with a flash 
light by the artist whose 
studies were given on 
pages 104, 106. 
Among other sub- 
jects named in passing 
and now given, are Mr. 
A. Burchett’s famous 
study of A Girl with 
Violin, which is de- 
servedly ranked 
amongst the most 
successful examples of idealistic portraiture. The 
Sand Dunes, by Mr. B. Gay Wilkinson, has lost 
much of its beauty in black and white. In the 
original the splendid tones rivalled those of a really 
fine aquatint, or the proof of an etching by a 
master printer. The Afterglow, by Mr. G. W. 
Ramsay, and Zventide, by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington, 
are both affected in the same way, but their beauty 


may be seen in the reproductions we give, although 
to those who know the originals of all the photo- 
graphs so kindly lent for our pages, a certain loss 


is apparent. ‘The question of Art photography 
has excited no little interest in the press, and a 
couple of letters that we print below show that the 
last word has not yet been said on the subject. 


DeaR Sir,—I am only an amateur, but have 
worked a good deal 
at drawing “ move- 
ment,” figures in 
action, street 
scenes, galloping 
horses. For this 
purpose I _ have 
found—and by the 
alteration in the 
later presentments 
of the horse es- 
pecially, I gather 
others have doneso 
also—the camera a 
friend, as instanta- 
neous photographs 
can, if properly 
used and not ser- 
vilely copied, be 
made of great assis- 


tance. 
AFTERGLOW, 


By them, in series such as Dr. Muybridge’s, the 
progressive rotation of the limbs can be accurately 
studied and learnt, and by them singly many new 
suggestions for groups, or varied action in a group, 
can be caught and registered. Of course it does 
not do to draw them all ; the eye cannot follow a 
tenth of the movements the camera arrests, but 
with the knowledge gained of where to look, the 
eye can often be “thrown forward” and made to 
“grasp” a new movement which, if not got ahead 
of and waited for, would have been allowed to 
“pass” unnoticed. 

In this way as a leader to the eye in cases of 
rapid motion, and as a memory to the brain of 
groups and combinations, the camera, with a 
colour note-book, can be made most useful.- 
Yours faithfully, 

Puitip CHENEVIX TRENCH. 

30 KILDARE STREET, DuBLIN. 


DeaR Sir,—You invite communications upon 
the use of photography to art. May I, as one who 
has had some twenty years’ experience of its use as 
applied to art illustrations, say a word ? 

I think that one need go no further than your 
current (June) number for an answer. 

Glancing over the illustrations, one cannot but 
reason as follows : 

That the photograph by Dr. Emerson, of a town 
seen over the water, shows that artists might well 
utilise the camera for such a memorandum as “ On 
the Canal, Veere,” which has been translated by a 
medium which appears to be much less suitable 
for the purpose than the camera. 

That photographs of rapidly recurring events 
such as the waves breaking on the Cobitre Rocks 
must be of incalculable assistance to the marine 
painter, and I suspect that much of the recent 
advance in the truth of sea painting may be traced 
to photographs such as this. 

Again, the service to art must be undoubted 
where it records natural grouping, as for instance 
in Mr. Sutcliffe’s row of boys looking over the quay- 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MR. G, W. RAMSAY 








The Salon of the Rose+ Croix. 1893 


side and taken all unknown to them. No artist 
could have posed them better as a whole. But 
Mr. Dixon’s “ Polar Bear,” which has been utilised 
by a well-known artist, is decidedly harmful, for its 
exaggerated foreshortening makes the relative pro- 
portion of its limbs altogether untrue. 

So again photography is clearly ill employed in 
the manufacture of what are evidently intended 
by the maker as complete compositions. I refer 
to the nude lads of which you give several 
specimens. There are few human beings who are 
perfectly modelled throughout, and the painter in 
making a picture would never have introduced 
such misshapen hands and feet as are apparent in 
most of the models which are here reproduced. 
The photographer is impossibly handicapped when 
selection is necessary. 

Nor is he less so when the necessity for omission 
arises. At the moment of writing this I am leaving 
Boston station in the train, and passing the scene 
of a beautiful water-colour by Albert Goodwin, 
which I am fortunate enough to possess. Whilst 
I feel that a photograph might have given a more 
satisfactory rendering of the perpendicular archi- 
tecture of the well-known “Stump” of the church, 
I recognise what a hiatus would separate the most 
fortunate selection of a foreground by the photo- 
grapher, from the artist’s representation of what in 
Nature is only a sun-illumined mud-bank.—I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, Marcus B. Hvtsu. 


THE SALON OF THE ROSE + CROIX: 
PARIS, 1893. 


Is it possible that the Geste Zsthétigue—the second 
and latest exploit of the Rose + Croix fraternity—is 
intended to be taken seriously? It is more 
charitable to assume the contrary. In the ex- 
hibition at the Champs de Mars, organised by a 
society claiming to exercise an originality, com- 
pared with which the freedom of the /ndépendents 
is servile academicalism, one has a right at least to 
expect singularity ; but many of the pictures and 
models there shown are only distinguished by their 
absolute mediocrity. A whole section of the work 
bore writ large on the face of it a past history of 
rejection, and the public was not slow to remark 
les refusés. Take an utterly commonplace land- 
scape that has failed to gain admission to any other 
exhibition, paint in the sky or the water the sem- 
blance of a human face—one feature only will 
suffice, or the mere suggestion of an expression, a 
pout or a smile—label it by any mystical title you 
please, and you have then produced a work of the 
kind that abounds at the Salon of the Rose + Croix. 
The nude woman element, in spite of the fourteenth 
paragraph of the constitution of the Order (of which 
more anon), was painfully en évidence. 

It would be too banal to obey a rule, however 
excellent ; just as it would be too conventional 
altogether if the illustrated catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion represented the objects exhibited. The cata- 
logue of the Salon of the Rose + Croix was bound to 
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be on a different footing from the ordinary catalogue. 
It is, however, by far the most interesting part of 
the whole affair. It begins with a rhapsodical 
manifesto, in which the Sar Peladan invites all 
sorts and conditions to take part in his movement 
“ by loving beauty more than self, and holding for 
nearest and dearest the Ideal.” Then follow the 
rules of the Order, wherein it appears that all who 
enter the society are required to take, in the name 
of Leonardo da Vinci, the following oath : “ I swear 
by my eternal salvation to seek, to admire, and to 
love the Beautiful, through the paths of art and 
mystery ; to praise, to serve, and to defend it, even 
at mine own peril; to keep my heart from sexual 
love in order to devote it to the Ideal ; and never 
to seek for poesy in woman who presents but the 
grosser aspect thereof.” The lay hierarchy of the 
Rose + Croix is next enumerated, and the privileges 
and duties of the several ranks set forth, from the 
wearing of the rose and black robe by those who 
believe in no more than art and science, to the 
blue robe of those who adore the Eucharistic 
Presence. As a counterpoise to the rather promi- 
nent ecclesiasticism of the Order, and as an 
evidence of his independence of constituted 
authorities, M. Peladan publishes a letter addressed 
to H.E. Cardinal Goossens, Archbishop of Malines, 
in which, in no measured terms, he takes that 
prelate to task for permitting fees to be charged 
for the showing of certain sacred pictures within 
his jurisdiction. The writer informs the Cardinal 
that these works would be able to convert sinners 
in whom his Eminence’s sermons only provoke 
ridicule. Just imagine what a rococo conversion 
that would be which should be brought about by 
gazing at Rubens’ Descent from the Cross, a 
picture which few probably would care to notice 
but for the stimulus which the veil offers to 
curiosity ; but, having paid their money, people do 
not choose to avow their disappointment. 

There is one quality for which the Order deserves 
indeed the highest praise—viz., the outspokenness 
with which the rules of the exhibition are stated. 
There is no mistake as to what kind of work is 
eligible or the reverse. In decoration the style of 
Jean d’Udine and of Polydore de Caravage is 
named as that which most nearly represents the 
mind of the Order, by which apparently is meant 
the mind of M. Peladan, for under the head of 
“ Jury—Cotisation” we find that there is no com- 
mittee at all, a parallel instance to that of the now 
famous mot about snakes in Ireland. The list of 
subjects precluded from exhibition must be a 
revelation to the Philistine, especially the French 
Philistine. It is on the whole so admirable that it 
is given here im extenso :— 

I. Historical and prosaic subjects, and all repre- 
sentations of manual labour—e.g., the works of 
Delaroche. 

Il. Patriotic and military subjects—e.g., the works 
of Meissonier, de Neuville, and Detaille, except The 
Chouannerie. Why is the Royalist rising alone 
excepted? Have we after all in the Rose + Croix 
Society only a sub rosa Primrose League propa- 
ganda? 











Lesser Shows of June 


III. Every representation of modern life, whether 
public or private. 

IV. Portraits, save for the spiritual dignity of 
the sitter. N.B.—Le Sar is a favourite subject. 

V. All rustic scenes. 

VI. All landscapes, save those in the style of 
Poussin. Again, why this capricious exception ? 

VII. Seamen and all objects connected with the 
sea. 
VIII. Ad comic subjects. 
IX. All Oriental subiects that are merely pic- 


turesque. 


LESSER SHOWS OF JUNE. BY 


EDWIN J. ELLIS. 


At the Egyptian Hall, the two leaders of the 
little Dudley Gallery Society, Mr. Severn and 
Mr. Stevens, are even better contrasted this year 
than before—the one with his carefully tender 
and cheerful style, so certain to look well on the 
walls of a drawing-room; the other with his 
brown tones, broad treatment, and free swing of 
the brush, that produces work almost equally 
certain to find its way to the study or the dining- 





SAND DUNES 


X. All domestic animals, and all those connected 
with sport. 

XI. Flowers, fruit, pothouse paraphernalia, acces- 
sortes, and other suljects which painters commonly 
have the impertinence to exhibit. 

In a word, the promoters of the Salon of the 
Rose + Croix are the avowed foes of realism in 
every shape and form, and as such they have a 
true mission before them. May they be able to 
accomplish it! But, whether from want of sin- 
cerity, want of experience, or from whatsoever 
cause, the humiliating fact remains that the recent 
exhibition was little better than a fiasco. 

AYMER VALLANCE. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MR. B, GAY WILKINSON (see page 156) 


room. Between the two the Gallery shows many 
less powerful but pleasant little pictures, the 
present season being noticeable for its clever bits 
of shipping—one sketch in particular, representing 
the burning of old tar from a keel, being peculiarly 
successful and even masterly. A little picture 
in the middle of the right-hand wall, called //ide 
and Seek, is worth lingering over as a bit of 
shrubbery, a most harassing and difficult thing to 
paint. The amateurs are in their usual force, and 
show the hospitality of the society, while the 
astonishing skill of the arrangement of each wall 
is a lesson in hanging which all Bond Street could 
study with advantage. 
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Paris Letter 


A great and wholesome shock was felt by those 
exhibition pilgrims who passed straight from this 
Gallery to Messrs. Dowdswell’s rooms, where some 
early British masters—Romney, Hogarth, Morland, 
&c.—were hung in painfully clean frames. 
Morland, always modern and alive, had the 
greatest number of examples, but a most fascinating 
lesson in ¢echniqgue was to be had from a vigorous 
and unfinished landscape by Constable, whose full 
brush seemed to have been interrupted yesterday 
after an hour of inspired smearing from Nature on 
a russet-brown canvas with plenty of oil. 

At Stacey’s Gallery, M. Felix Moscheles showed 
the results of his last long winter in the south. 
His vague but sensitive touch and thoroughly 
artistic and personal choice of subject mark off his 
work from the neat and market-catching ability of 
the average modern sketcher. His heads have 
always a history in their eyes, whether they be the 
heads of boys, girls, or patriarchs. They are never 
unimpressive or shallow. Margaret Moscheles 
shows a few examples of dainty taste, firm brush 
work, and skilful arrangement, which make it 
evident that she must be reckoned with among the 
lady artists of the future. A few etchings by Mr. 
William Scott in the same room attracted attention, 
especially a large plate representing the pulpit in 
St. Mark’s Church, Venice, etched in the church 
itself... Any one who knows the place will wonder 
that a copper-plate could be used there at all: but 
the present work shows only success, and leaves 
the traveller and the critic to point out the diffi- 
culties of the attempt. 

Mr, Sambourne’s pen-and-ink drawings at the 
Fine Art Society’s bring before us the originals of 
many a well-known page from Punch. No one 
visits this collection without surprise. Accurate as 
the facsimile reproductions are in Punch, some- 
thing is always lost. The original shows the feeling 
of the artist, when the reproduction showed, too 
often, only his cleverness. Mr. Sambourne’s style 
is always painfully self-controlled. He keeps so 
tight a rein on his genius that it is really uncom- 
fortable to watch his artistic career. There is not 
an inch of scribble, not a careless scratch, not an 
ill-studied attitude, not a detail that could not be, 
as it were, justified by chapter and verse. But, on 
the other hand, there is not a feathered touch any- 
where. The shading lines of these drawings are, at 
best, more like ramrods than like arrows. But 
they are so clean, firm, and vigorous, and the 
imagination which inspires the work is so affluent 
and so generous of its wealth, that a whole room- 
ful leaves an uneffaceable impression of mental 
power and masculine temperament. E. J. E. 


PARIS LETTER, 


FasHIONS are always beautiful, no matter what 

they are. It is impossible not to feel this when- 

ever many fashionable people congregate together. 

And never have I seen more attractive costumes 

than in the Salon du Champs de Mars. Even the 

men were interesting. One looked at the pictures 
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for tone and colour and line, but it is none of these 
things which made the women’s clothes charming. 
That is why I feel that all this fear and trembling 
about the advent of the crinoline is so absurd. It 
will probably never come in, but, fair ladies, if it 
does, rest assured that you will make it delightful. 
Fashion is a dangerous weapon I admit, but, like 
the razor, need not necessarily be used to cut your 
throat, but to shave the down from your cheek 
withal. 

With regard to the paintings, it was most de- 
cidedly an exhibition of younger men’s work. 

Neither Mr. Whistler nor Mr. Alfred Stevens 
sent, nor did MM. Besnard, Boldini, Cazin, and 
Rodin. M. Puvis de Chavannes was represented 
by one of the poorest things he has ever painted. 
M. Helleu showed but one picture, which is in fact 
no more than an artistic experiment. 

But young Leopold Stevens had some wonderful 
stuff, finely conceived and exquisitely painted. No 
historian of the peasant is he, but the perfect com- 
prehender, an infinitely better thing. Mr. J. W. 
Alexander, whose work we have so far only seen 
in engravings, had a most remarkable study of a 
lady in grey, and two other portraits of the same 
person. Amongst the most refined works in the 
exhibition were the landscapes of Mr. Charles 
Conder. Curiously beautiful in conception, the 
execution is in dreamy harmony with it. Omar 
himself might have lazed away a day in those 
gardens. Mademoiselle d’Anethan’s decorative 
painting reminding one too strongly of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, but she showed a strong conception of 
character in the portrait of a young poet. Besides 
the portraits which I mentioned in my last letter, 
M. de la Gandara shows a full-length portrait of a 
young girl, whose slate-coloured eyes are strangely 
wide open—large enough to work a sum upon. 
How absurdly clever is M. Zorn! I suppose he 
paints all his pictures at the same time, much af 
Mr. Blackburn plays his dozen games of chess. , 

Mr. Philip Hale has made great strides since I 
last saw his pictures, and so has Mr. Johnston. 

I was much struck by the exceedingly refined 
and personal drawings of Mr. Howard Cushing, a 
young American, des plus precieux. How graceful 
are his bows to Holbein. Mr. Studd has some 
curious drawings of Breton peasants. 

Very strange is Mdlle. Claudel’s group of Za 
Valse. How it would shock in the Academy ! 

I saw Mr. Aubrey Beardsley wandering round 
one day, and Mr. Joseph Pennell ever haunting 
Helleu’s dry points, 

Of the Salon des Champs Elysées I can say but 
little. M. Constant exhibits his portraits of Lord 
Dufferin and of Lady Helen Vincent, the latter 
seated upon a cumbrous throne with a statuette in 
her hand. As far as the artist’s appreciation for 
his fair sitter goes, any Italian model would have 
served his purpose as well. Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, the American novelist, is here, writing a 
book upon Paris. He has just written his “ Im- 
pressions of Oxford,” which will be interesting as 
showing an American’s view of our English Univer- 
sity life. W. R. 
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Art Notes 


SCOTCH ART NOTES. 


THE Royal Scottish Water Colour Society have 
opened their sixteenth annual exhibition in the 
National Galleries, Edinburgh. It is an “open” 
one, containing 459 exhibits. It is the first the 
society has held in Edinburgh, as many of the 
members being connected with the Royal Scottish 
Academy were, up till the advent of the new 
charter last year, debarred from exhibiting else- 
where in Edinburgh. The present is the third 
“open” exhibition the society has held since it 
was inaugurated in 1878. 

Apropos of the R.S.W., the recent honour of 
knighthood conferred on the President of the 
Society has given great satisfaction in art circles 
in Scotland. Few of our artists, it might be said, 
will carry the distinction with more becoming 
dignity than Sir Francis Powell, who is not only 
respected for his courteous and gentlemanly 
character, but also for his artistic abilities. The 
members of the society entertained Sir Francis to 
a complimentary dinner, in Edinburgh, at the 
opening of the present exhibition. 

An event of more than usual interest in art 
circles in Glasgow has been the opening, last 
month, of the new club-house of the Glasgow Art 
Club. The new premises, which are much larger 
than those recentiy vacated, are specially notable 
for their excellent arrangements and the decora- 
tions of the various rooms and large gallery. The 
architectural alterations, decorations, and in fact 
all the details, have been carried out from the 
designs of Mr. John Keppie, 1.A., and display 
much artistic taste. 

It is interesting to note in referring to the club 
that, started in 1867 with about a dozen members, 
it has now a membership of 116 artists and 250 
lay members, the latter being limited to that 
number. In former years, annual exhibitions of 
works by members were held, but for the past few 
years these have been discontinued. It has, 
however, been decided to hold an exhibition next 
autumn, and for this purpose the galleries of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts have been 
secured. 

The sixteenth annual report of the Paisley Art 
Institute shows the society to be in a flourishing 
condition. The society has a membership of 677, 
and a net total of £1220 at its credit. The sales 
at last exhibition amounted to over £400. Now 
that the society is so prosperous, might not the 
annual exhibitions be made “open,” as the close 
exhibitions of the society usually contain much 
that is very mediocre and which would not be 
hung in any other of the Scottish exhibitions. The 
low standard of qualification for artist membership 
has much to do with the exhibitions being very 
commonplace. 

Following the example of the Dundee Art 
Institute, who held a very successful exhibition of 
‘Old Dundee,” the Glasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts have decided to hold an exhibition of “ Old 
Glasgow.” The exhibition will be held in the 
Institute galleries early next summer. D. M. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 


THE “Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings,” familiarly and irreverently known as 
the “ Anti-Scrape Society,” is continually giving us 
proofs which go to justfy its existence, but nothing 
it has lately done is, in my opinion, more entitled 
to approbation than the plea it has put forward 
for Westminster Abbey. Summarised as briefly as 
possible, this amounts simply to “ Keep your 
hands off!” For centuries English architects 
have done their best to deface and degrade one of 
the finest buildings in the world, but one would 
naturally think that in this age of light and 
learning they would know better than to wish to 
continue in the evil ways of their predecessors. 
Already, however, irreparable injury has been done 
to the Abbey by nineteenth century architects, 
injury which will make us the laughing-stock of 
future generations, just so surely as the bastard 
western towers have made those who thought fit to 
erect them the laughing-stock of ours. The 
S.P.A.B. have wisely confined themselves to this 
simple plea, though perhaps they have gone a little 
out of their way to abuse so indiscriminately the 
monuments they unkindly connect with the name 
of “Mrs. Jarley” of waxwork fame. I must 
confess, myself, to a lamentable weakness for many 
of these monstrosities, and should personally view 
their departure with as pained a feeling as that 
with which I survey the work of the ingenious Mr. 
Pearson in the North Transept. 

The new theatre which an American manager 
has just opened in Leicester Square, seems to me 
noticeable chiefly in that it displays a clever adapta- 
tion of certain American ideas to London require- 
ments. That we shall ever make our theatres as 
commodious, as safe, or as sensible as those of 
the United States until we adopt their system of 
giving up the whole floor of the house to seats of 
the same class, and of giving direct access to them 
from the street, seems to me a clear impossibility. 
The architect of Daly’s theatre, however, has come 
as near to this as possible. His stalls are entered 
by short direct staircases, and one does not find 
oneself groping about in underground caverns and 
passages. At the same time he has earned the 
blessings of all those theatre-goers who do not 
yearn to remain as fixtures in their seats during an 
entire five-act tragedy, by providing a central aisle 
for the stalls, which render ingress and egress to 
all parts of that section of the house a matter of 
joy rather than of woe. Apart from these 
structural points, criticism must concern itself 
chiefly with the interior decoration. This is 
flamboyant in the extreme, but none the less 
theatrically effective on that account. The hand 
of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., is said to exhibit 
itself in some of the bas-reliefs, but the evidence is 
not intrinsic. Complaint has been made that the 
rococo note is somewhat too strenuous, but to 
me, if there is any place to which rococo principles 
may fitly be applied, it is the interior of a building 
dedicated to an art which rests on a foundation of 
deception. HORACE TOWNSEND. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALTHOUGH the art of music is not one of those 
intended to be discussed regularly in these pages, 
an interesting exception presents itself in Mr. Paul 
Bevan’s collection of Japa- 
nese native melodies, which 
he has arranged for the 
voice and pianoforte with 
excellent discretion. It 
would have been so easy 
to overload the melody it- 
self by introducing _har- 
mony which is practically 
unknown to the Japanese, 
and so to have lost the 
peculiar character of the 


Dedicated to Monsieur Georges Facobi. 


MANZAL 


written as lately as 1867-8, which forms the 
theme of the overture to “The Mikado ”—is 
familiar here. The Sayonara, an exquisitely plain- 
tive strain of farewell, presents a new effect in 
tone scheme, and the Manzai below is a study in 
the unexpected. By the 
courtesy of the com- 
poser we are permitted 
to give a reduced /fac- 
simile of one of the 
pages of his work, which 
is most daintily pro- 
duced by Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer & Co., 
with decorations not 
unfamiliar to lovers of 
artistic Japan. It was 


crisp strident tune, that the Wishing you Ten thousand Years Happiness. fitting that the first 


happy reticence deserves 
full praise. 
In Miyako- 
Dori (so he 
entitles the ~ 
selection), we 
find eight 
examples, 
only one of 
which — the 
modern JM- 
va-Sama, 


Allegro é con brio. 


popular introduction of 
Japanese music to Eng- 
lish drawing-rooms 
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should be by the hon. treasurer of the Japan 
Society, London, and with such credentials for their 
authenticity there is little doubt that the sounds 
from the East will charm educated ears, as the 
new motives in ornament charmed the eyes of 
our artists long before the public did its best to 
vulgarise them by cheap imitations. The taste- 
ful presentation of the music within a charming 
wrapper adds to its attractions. 

The Tourists Art Guide to Europe. By NANcy 
BELL (N. D’Anvers). (London: George Philip & 
Son.)—A happy thought, well carried out, makes 
this handy volume of three hundred pages as 

useful for reference on one’s shelves 

as for its original purpose to be a 

guide for travellers. It is freely 

illustrated, although its pictures 

are open to criticism, and it is to 

be regretted that the concise sum- 

mary of the text was not supported 

by photographic records of the 

objects and places described. 

Apart from this not absolutely es- 

sential detail in such a work, the 

book deserves full praise. As far 

as personal intimacy with the places 

so tersely described enables one to 

criticise its wide range of facts, it 

is singularly full and complete, 

while escaping the conventional 

rhapsody dear to the compiler of 

art guides. Its printing and bind- 

ing deserve notice, since both are 

far above the level of their class, 

and the bold attempt to record the 

art treasures of the greatest and 

least of European countries within 

a prescribed compass, justifies its 

audacity by its success. 

Art for Arts Sake. By Joun 

C. Van Dyke. (London: Samp- 

son Low & Co.)—Did not the name 

of its author betray the fact, inter- 

nal evidence would soon show this 

book to be the work of an Ameri- 

=/ can. It is a sane and lucid expo- 

/ sition of a subject that as experience 

i shows too often lures a sentimental 
pen to rash utterances. It would 
be pleasant to quote passage after 
passage in proof. “Through the 
mother country England,” says Mr. 
Van Dyke, “we have been educated more in 
literature than in art, and we conceive ideas more 
by words than pictorial forms.” This one sen- 
tence alone shows lucid insight into the ideal of art 
accepted by the majority of English-speaking 
people to-day. The author goes on to discuss the 
change that is now taking place in that ideal, and 
while fully appreciating the poetry of art which is 
oftener literary than pictorial, sets forth clearly the_ 
new gospel of paint which is so actively preached 
by a few to-day. The work is in the form of 
lectures on the theory and practice of art, and 
modern as well as earlier works are freely instanced 


to illustrate the subject. It is instructive to read 
a sound critic’s opinion of some English painters, 
although one cannot by any means accept his state- 
ment that “Mr. Watts is an artist of no mean 
ability, but a poor painter,” or “ that he paints every- 
thing alike with the same brush-strokes and the 
same heavy impenetrable pigment.” ‘The author 
is, as he himself says, “ disagreeably particular” 
in calling Holman Hunt and _ Burne-Jones 
“painters with a popular and exaggerated reputa- 
tion who are notably faulty in picture painting ;” 
but leaving personalities, when he declares that we 
have “been educated more on line than upon 
colour or light,” and cultivate severity at the ex- 
pense of the sensuous which makes more of form 
than of colouring or texture, we feel he is attack- 
ing British art with sound knowledge of his subject. 
The book is technical and therefore of more 
than literary interest, but at the same time it is 
well written and distinctly interesting to laymen. 
Twenty-four excellent engravings add to its attrac- 
tiveness. Entirely different in style from Modern 
Painters, or Modern Painting, recalling Mr. Ruskin 
as little as Mr. George Moore, it is in its own way 
as full of suggestion as either. To confine one’s 
reading either to one’s opinions reflected in the 
words of others or the opinions we have outlived 
set forth in faultless style, is not so nourishing as to 
study a new line of argument that has a non-British 
standpoint and yet a distinct sympathy with the 
aims of our own younger school. America has 
displayed unusual felicity in reviewing contem- 
porary authors, and this book promises no less 
valuable assistance in the formation of a logical 
system of criticism applied to living artists. Of 
the very few books on art that painters and critics 
should on no account leave unread this is surely 
one, and since the last ten years has produced at 
most two or three that deserve to be recommended 
in the same way, it is needless to say more in its 
praise, especially as it addresses a wide public and 
is couched in less dogmatic form than either of 
those others one has in mind as being well worthy 
of frequent perusal. 
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CEILING IN THE ALHAMBRA (‘‘ TOURIST'S ART GUIDE”) 


Angelica Kauffmann. By Frances A. GERALD. 
(London : Ward & Downey.)—This new edition of 
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the very readable biography of the famous painter 
who was the heroine of Miss Thackeray’s ‘“ Miss 
Angel,” is, as it professes to be, the true story of a 
life, and therefore like such human documents 
would be worth study even if not set forth in the 
excellent way it is here told. Although times have 
changed so that the early part of the eighteenth 
century is practically the last of the Middle Ages 
rather than the first of the present, art has not 
progressed so hastily, and Sir Joshua’s fame still 


lives, even if the paintings of Angelica Kauffmann ~ 


are become to be considered more as curiosities 
than masterpieces. It is a capital book for an art 
student to read thoughtfully, although success 
nowadays is possibly more exacting and needs 
more genius than Frau Angelica possessed with all 
her undoubted abilities. 

Flalf-holidays with the Camera. By BERNARD 
ALFIERI. With fifty illustrations. (London: 
W. B. Whittingham & Co., Limited.)—The idea 
of a handbook to the suburbs of London is not 
new, nor isa tour in search of the picturesque in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the great city 
here set forth for the first time ; yet this little book, 
with its workaday air, its handy route maps, and 
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TEMPLE BAR AS IT NOW STANDS. 
(FROM ‘‘ HALF-HOLIDAYS WITH THE CAMERA”) 


its cheerful illustrations, is a very capital summary 
of really useful information. The author speaks 
from personal knowledge, and knows that sketch- 
ing and photographing require different classes 
of subject. Hence, although indirectly it would be 
of use toa painter, it is of more value to a snap- 
shot kodak-laden tourist, or to the more ambitious 
prowler with a tripod and orthodox camera. The 
pen-and-ink drawings, two of which by permission 
of the publishers we reproduce, are telling, and 
suggest the subjects Mr. Alfieri has picked out as 
suitable for black and white. Although passages 
throughout the book show that he has a keen sense 
for colour, and can appreciate the beauty of the 
Tilbury Marshes, or the shores of Canvey Island, 
where, unless the camera catches fine effects of clouds 
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and lighting, the subjects do not at first sight seem 
well adapted for monochrome without the strong 
line of etching, or the open effects that, by rejec- 
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BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH. 
(FROM ‘‘ HALF-HOLIDAYS WITH THE CAMERA”) 


tion of all save a very few details, make many a 
pencil sketch so beautiful. Tam 

Seen in Three Days. By Epwin J. ELtis. 
(London : Bernard Quaritch.)—This book, written, 
drawn, and tinted by the artist who was joint editor 
of a sumptuous monograph on William Blake, 
betrays less direct influence of the mystic than one 
might suppose. The poem has fine passages, so 
that despite the claims put forward for the harmony 
of the page with text and designs by the same 
hand, one is tempted to wish the ordinary type of 
Philistia had been used. The fancies that accom- 
pany the poem fulfil the functions of the Greek 
Chorus, or the Wagner orchestra, commenting as 
it were on the points, and suggesting ideas not so 
easily expressed in words. To descend to more 
practical details, it is a generous quarto, tastefully 
bound, with” sixty pages of decorated text, which 
would be unfair to reproduce in plain black and 
white, and although passages well deserve quota- 
tion, that is also impossible here. 





















BY EDGAR WILSON, (FROM “ 
BUTTERFLY,” NO. II.) 
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fronwork. From the Earliest Times to the End of 
the Medieval Period. By J. STARKIE GARDNER.— 
If it were not that medizval ironwork differs so 
widely from that of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries, it would seem hardly fair to 
be discussing Mr. Starkie Gardner’s first volume by 
itself. 

When reading this first instalment of the last 
South Kensington Art Handbook, one can hardly 
fail to reflect that, in spite of the unquestionable 
interest of the metallurgical and primeval aspects 
and developments of the material, the pages devoted 
to their consideration would assume a more appro- 
priate relation to the rest of the treatise if it were 
not cut short at the approach of the Renaissance. 

As it is, the “ Artful Craftsman” is a long while 
in getting his innings, and, to be quite honest, 
there is a temptation now and then just to hurry on 
a little over the catalogue of facts which constitutes 
the early history of ironwork. 

Mr. Gardner, in his introduction, gives us some 
figures which are instructive and amazing. and must 
impress even the most indifferent reader with a 
proper sense of the dignity of his subject, and o. 


FIG I.—THE ST, 


SWITHIN GRILLE, WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


the microscopic dimensions of some of the factors 
which control the behaviour of this big material 
with which we are so much concerned nowadays. 


FIG. 2.—-LOCK OF CHEST IN THE AUGSBURG MUSEUM 


When we come to consider, in chronological 
order, the most notable examples of the ornamental 
—— ironwork of the Middle Ages, it 

is surprising to find what a large 

share of our attention is absorbed 
by hinges. The fact is, of course, 
easily explained. In the first 
place, the doors of churches and 
other buildings depended very 
much in the early days of iron- 
work on the strength and elabo- 
ration of the hinges, both for 
resisting improper entry, and as 
supplementing the joinery by 
cramping the boards together. 
Thus, elaborate hinges were not 
only very extensively used, but, 
from their actual construction 
and position, have had a far 
better chance of resisting the 
attacks of time and other icono- 
clasts, than more self-contained 
articles, which would not partake 
so much of the nature of fixtures. 
These old examples of hinges 
have no doubt in some cases been 
re-fitted to new doors; but still, 
on the whole, they probably re- 
main to this day very much as the 
smith left them, and are very in- 
. Structive in many ways, showing, 
for instance, that the smith was 
his own designer, and that the 
. designs simply grew on very tra- 
ditional lines out of the reqaire- 
ments of each case. ; 
Many of these old doors show 
that in earlier times, when it was 
desired to protect the whole door 
with ironwork, the smith simply 
made up loose pieces similar to 
parts of the hinges, and laid 
them on to the rest of the surface 
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of the doors in the same way, not with any complete 
scheme of design, but in a somewhat haphazard 
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FIG, 3.—FROM THE CHURCH DOOR OF ST. MAREIN, STYGIA 


fashion. Fig. 5 exemplifies this characteristic, and 
in some thoroughly typical and very beautiful forged 
work, shows that where these early 
designs are traceable to Nature at 
all, they appear to have been in- 
spired more by the animal than 
by the vegetable world. Mr. 
Gardner points out that after mere 
rude animal forms, there came the 
use of flowers, fruit, and foliage, 
and how the foliage very soon 
settled down into traditional ren- 
derings of the vine, occasionally 
varied by the use of the fleur-de-lis 
and one or two other motives, until 
the thistle, with which we are so 
familiar in later Gothic work, was 
introduced by the German smiths 
of the sixteenth century, and very 
freely used by them from that time 
onwards. 

It will probably be a surprise 
to many people, and perhaps rather 
a severe shock to those who de- 
voutly believe that mechanical aids 
to the production of ornament are 
entirely the outcome of these two 
last degenerate centuries, when 
they learn that the constantly re- 
curring vine and other leaves, and 
the rosettes and fruit forms of 
medizval ironwork, were for the 
most part produced by hammer- 
ing the hot iron into prepared dies, 
a practice which is probably much 
less common at the present time 
than it was in the “ good old days.” In Fig. 4 we 
have a good example of medizval stamped work. 
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No, there is no denying that the early craftsman 
was often nearly, if not quite, as artful as his latter- 
day successors ; but if we smile at his indifference 
to the canons of “ good” art in little matters, such 
as the occasional use of stamps and dies, we must 
not forget that he had himself to forge his rods and 
bars to the sizes he required out of the rough ingots 

r “blooms” in which the metal came from the 
smelting furnace, instead of posting an order to 
Clerkenwell. This fact has no doubt something to 
do with the comparatively limited use of those 
straight pieces in old ironwork which form such an 
important part of the modern smith’s stock-in- 
trade. 

Next in importance and in date after hinges come 
the grilles, of which that of St. Swithin at Win- 
chester, shown in Fig. 1, is such a fine example. 
This grille is also a good instance of the supremacy 
of the scroll as opposed to the straight rod—the 
smith evidently thinking that the same time and 
labour involved in producing the latter would be 
used to greater advantage in forging curved work. 
In spite of their extensive use, there are, however, 
very few examples left in ‘England of medizval 
grilles. Yet it seems to have been a national 
characteristic to fence in monuments and other 
objects with iron railings or screens in a way that 
was not nearly so general in other countries. 

In the following extract, the author notes the 





FIG, 4.—FROM THE CHURCH OF ST. JACQUES, LIEGE 


characteristic features of distinctly English work 
compared with Continental : 
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‘“‘ The salient features of the English work were 
strength, independence of architectural style, and 
designs dictated by necessity or derived from sym- 
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FIG, 5.--IRONWORK AT EASTWOOD CHURCH, 
ROCHFORD, ESSEX 


bols, embellished with ornament taken almost ex- 
clusively from the animal world. It is a significant 
fact, that although Norman craftsmen supplanted 
ours in every other industry, so that the English 
names for mason, painter, carpenter, joiner, plumber, 
tailor, &c., disappeared, this was not the case with 
either the smith, his tools, or the metals he used. 
The merely mechanical branch of his craft, the 
farrier’s, is alone associated with his Norman rival.” 

It was in the later developments of the grille that 
architectural ornament first asserted itself, and for 
a time nearly ousted that based on natural forms ; 
concurrently with this came the change in work- 
manship from smithing pure and simple, in which 
the only tools were the hammer, tongs, anvil, 








stamps, &c., and in which the iron was only handled 
hot, to the use of others, such as files and saws, for 
working the metal codd. 

This tended to the employment of bigger masses, 
often sculptured out of the solid, and covered with 
quite unsuitably small detail ; and to the reproduc- 
tion in iron of forms by no means characteristic of 
the material, but more suggestive of wood and 
stone, and of the methods of the joiner and mason. 

This finally developed into the association of the 
blacksmith and locksmith, and all the beautiful and 
fanciful door furniture and lock plates which resulted 
therefrom, and of which Figs. 2 and 3 are good 
examples. 

Mr. Gardner’s illustrations, which are drawn from 
various sources, are very uneven in quality, but do 
not on the whole reach a particularly high level. 
Some of them are quite inadequate, and are con- 
fused by meaningless shading and hatching, and in 
the illustrations of pierced work the careful drawing 
is much discounted by the want of discrimination 
in the values of tone. It is also a pity that Mr. 
Gardner’s descriptions of the plates do not savour 
a little more of the workman and less of the 
archeologist. It is, after all,a more useful thing to 
know exactly ow a thing was made than precisely 
where and when. R. Li. B. RATHBONE. 


Le Morte D Arthur. (Part 1.) By Sir THomas 
MaALLory. (London: J. M. Dent & Co.)—With 
no disrespect either to the fascinating Chronicle 
itself, or to Professor Rhys’ Introduction, which is 
to be given with Part VL., it is safe to infer that in 
this edition Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s designs to the 
text will form the chief attraction to readers of 
THE Stupio. Part I., just issued, contains two 
full-page plates (one of which was reproduced in 
our May number) and over sixty decorative 
initials, borders, and chapter headings. It would 
be a pleasant task to consider these in detail, but 
here it must suffice to call attention to the excel- 
lent typography and general appearance of the 
work, which at 2s. 6d. each for ten Parts is certainly 
good value even in these days of popular prices. 
That a youth should have essayed the task of 
illustrating so large a work is in itself uncommon. 
The promise it gives of Mr. Beardsley’s future 
as a decorative artist is well sustained in this first 
portion. 

Bon-Mots of Sypney Situ and R. B. SHERI 
DAN, with Grotesques by Aubrey Beardsley. 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co.)—This dainty little 
volume is crammed with good things ; the clever 
grotesques are considerably reduced from the 
original drawing, to their detriment in a few cases, 
but as an attempt to symbolise the jokes rather 
than as pictorial illustrations they will repay study. 
The volume is packed with good things which 
deserve recalling, and with wit that is as fresh as 
when it flashed out a century ago. 

The Butterfly. No. 2 is an excellent number. 
The illustrations are of very high merit, and the 
decorations by Mr. Edgar Wilson, one of which we 
are permitted to reproduce on page 164, are as good 
in their own way. 
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THE LAY FIGURE SPEAKS. 


CoLour printing based directly upon photographic 
methods is in the air, and many efforts are being 
made to work it commercially. So far as a non- 
technical explanation may make the rough principle 
clear, the experiments appear to be based on 
shutting out various colours in the subject, and then, 
having taken a series of plates, transferring each 
to stone, or making a separate block for each, and 
then lithographing or printing with coloured inks 
in the ordinary way. 

For instance, if the Union Jack were the subject, 
it would be first taken with its reds shut out, and 
leave a negative of the blues only, then the blues 
would be screened off and the reds taken. In some 
processes a third plate, noting the shadows and 
form, would be added to give definition to the 
whole. 

So far, results direct from Nature are of doubtful 
excellence. A study of fruit taken by Kurtz, of 
New York, in the current number of W/son’s 
Photographic Magazine, shows a crude presentation 
of local colours—marvellous as a scientific triumph, 
but not equalling good chromo-lithography if 
judged without prejudice on its appearance alone. 
On the other hand, some reproductions of water- 
colours prepared to avoid the more subtle and 
complicated harmonies of Nature, give a result that 
is astounding. These are, however, obtained (to 
speak roughly) from super-impositions of prints by 
the collotype, or some analogous process, and are 
neither lithography nor colour-block printing. 

This wooden explanation is but a lay-figure’s 
effort to describe a delicate process that would 
puzzle a scientist to present in an accurate sum- 
mary. But if people imagine the so-called photo- 
graphs in colour are the work of a camera, that 
you touch a button and the rest is automatic, 
they have a distinctly erroneous impression of the 
underlying principle. Perhaps it would be more 
lucid to say that it consists in separating the rays 
of the prism, and printing each one on the other, 
until the result is akin to Nature. 

Pigments, however, have neither the trans- 
parency nor the same affinity in gradual combina- 
tion as the rays themselves, and here theory is 
ahead of practice so far. 

Of M. André Sinet’s pictures and sketches now 
being exhibited at Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
M. Henri Rochefort in his preface to the catalogue 
says: “ In a word, we have here art pure and simple, 
which is better than art with no end of epithets.” 
At least, so the paraphrase runs of the original 
sentence: “ C’est en un mot de l’art sans phrases, ce 
gui vaut infiniment mieux que des phrases sans art.” 

Whatever phrase one chooses— by the way, “ pure 
and simple ” strike one as “some” if not “no end 
of” epithets—the delicate pastels are fascinating, 
and with the curious felicity of expression some- 
times found in the work of a young artist who has 
style, before he has entirely conquered mechanism. 
The clever poster, which M. Sinet himself drew on 
the five stones required to print it, tempts one to 
enter, and the eighty works—especially the portraits 
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and the views of London—well repay the effort. 
Their fresh modernity, that stops short equally from 
vulgarity or eccentricity, is delightful. 

That a number of artists or critics should not 
be entirely unanimous in their opinion regard- 
ing the influence of photography upon art, is a 
source of astonishment not unmixed with mirth 
to many ; and because doctors proverbially differ, 
the “man in the street” assumes superior know- 
ledge ; yet taking the spirit that inspires most 
opinions, perhaps it differs less than some few 
strongly expressed views on particular details at 
first cause one to believe. 

Apropos of the difference of opinion between 
experts, it is amusing to turn to an instance of 
evidence on the beauty of the Elgin Marbles as 
given before a Select Committee in 1816. There 
we find John Flaxman, Esq., R.A., preferred the 
Apollo Belvidere to the Theseus, although he 
believed the first to be but a copy. That Richard 
Westmacott, Esq., R.A., considered the Theseus 
“infinitely superior to the Apollo Belvidere ;” that 
Francis Chauntry (sic), Esg., thought them in the 
highest style of art, quite different from the Apollo. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, R.A., considered the 
Theseus the most perfect piece of sculpture he 
had ever seen, as in imitation of Nature, but as an 
imitation of character could not decide unless he 
knew for what the figure was intended. Richard 
Payne Knight, Esq., thought the fragments of the 
draped female figures of little value except for 
their local interest. William Wilkins, £sq., archi- 
tect, was not aware that any artist obtains much 
more information from the study of the originals 
than from drawings, and while thinking them 
“valuable as architectural sculpture, as detached 
and insulated subjects, did not think them fit 
models for imitation.” So even in those days 
Art, with a capital A, was found too elusive for any 
common formula to be accepted as a final standard. 

Noticing the accident which occurred during 
the removal of Chantry’s statue of William Roscoe 
at Liverpool, one is reminded of the story of the 
bishop who, objecting to the theory of sfecia/ 
providence, was told at great length of a dream 
which prevented a certain old lady sailing by a 
boat that was lost with all on board. ‘“ Now was 
not that a providential interference?” said the 
narrator, her niece. The bishop guardedly replied, 
“Well, you see, I did not know your aunt.” So, 
unless one knew the statue in question, one’s 
sympathy is reserved. 

By report it appears to have been a really ex- 
cellent pie of work, and so its destruction is to 
be regretted ; yet now that removal is shown to 
have a certain element of danger, if most of the 
London statues could be shifted it would be good 
news. Any change would improve them and 
accidents might occur. 

The aluminium Cupid on the Shaftesbury monu- 
ment is new and joyous. Whether Cupid shooting 
arrows in that particular locality is the wisest 
allegory to set up, is quite another matter. As a 
work of art it is a very great addition to our 
effigies. THE Lay FIGURE. 
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KETCHING FROM NATURE. BY 
ALFRED HARTLEY. 


THE stamp of hurry is seen everywhere 

and the brand of haste marks the time 

we live in. There is a tendency, visible on all 
sides, for the machine to encroach more and more 
on handicraft, and the craftsman, to enable him to 


“keep pace with the hour, turns his back on his 


craft and becomes machinist, if not machine. 

It would be strange if, under such circum- 
stances, Art were not affected by the speed which is 
so woefully characteristic of our day, and unfortu- 
nately evidences are not wanting to show that it is 
so influenced, and that to an extent which is often 
fatal to the best interests of Art. 

The machine encroaches here also, and painters 
—many of them at least—are heard to talk spe- 
ciously about walking hand-in-hand with science, 
and discourse in a way they consider convincing 
about the camera being the handmaid of the 
artist; indeed the snap of the instantaneous 
shutter is heard on all sides, the odours of “pyro” 
(a loving abbreviation for pyrogallic acid) and of 
other developers pervade the air, and while the 
Ross or Dalmayer replace the lens, of nature, the 
sensitised film and printing frame supply, in 
numbers of cases, the place of sketch-book and 
pencil. 

And why not indeed? except that the system, 
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FROM A PENCIL SKETCH BY CHARLES J. 


as I hope to show, is dangerous and the result 
most unsatisfactory. Of photography generally far 
be it from me to speak in disparaging terms, recog- 
nising as I do the immensely interesting results 
obtained by its aid, and alive as I am to its 
manifold merits in a variety of directions other than 
that of assisting the artist. 

It is the use of the camera in place of the sketch 
book against which my arguments are directed, 
and it is the poverty of result obtained by the one 
which I would contrast with the educational influ- 
ence of the other. From personal experience I 
know how little the camera can assist, and I am 
convinced that for the higher purposes of the 
artist it is little short of valueless. Those who hope 
by its aid to make their study of Nature lighter and 
easier are foredoomed to disappointment, and will 
before long recognise the fact that the finer qua- 
lities of Nature’s effects, or those which appeal to 
the artistic sense as such, are not revealed by 
photography. 

Art is long, and the camera will never make it 
easy or short. The power to see things beautifully, 
in the most beautiful way is, I suppose, that which 
constitutes the artist. It is this lofty view of Nature, 
this power of seeing the simplest things in beauti- 
ful fashion, which stamps him as one of the few, 
and immediately makes him valuable to us and 
gives interest to all he has to say. By his person- 
ality and by individual view of things he affects us, 
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and the stronger the development of those qualities 
the more must the standpoint from which he looks 
at Nature attract us, even if it fail to charm. This 
power to see beautifully I take to be the first 
quality of all in an artist, and the power of putting 
down or recording his impressions to be a second- 
ary matter. I yield to none in my admiration of 
the skilful hand, but the result of such skill may be, 
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before the student, and it is curious to note the 
way in which some object, familiar perhaps from 
one’s earliest years, and interesting by some asso- 
ciated idea alone, is one day suddenly beheld in 
an entirely new manner. The object itself may 
have changed in no kind of way ; it is the mode of 
viewing it which has altered, and its appearance when 
seen in relation to its surroundings, which may have 
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and I think is, powerless to really interest us by 
itself alone, and, however brilliant, can certainly 
never save what is otherwise commonplace from 
being so; on the other hand, the man to whom it 
is given to see things in a lofty and beautiful way, 
even though his technique fall far short of excel- 
lence, will always satisfy us, provided only that his 
power to record what he sees be sufficient to carry 
us along with him. We forgive or forget his manner 
of saying through the interest inherent in the 
thing said. When both powers are found in the 
same individual, then indeed the gods have been 
kind! 

How few, however, possess the capacity for 
seeing in this large and broad way ; and even those 
who do, acquire the power, seemingly, only by 
much training of the mind and eye. It is as rea- 
sonable to expect the uncultivated ear to be 
capable of appreciating the subtlest harmonies of 
sound as to suppose that the untrained eye can 
behold the finest harmonies of colour and form. 

That the appreciation of the finer qualities of 


things is gradual, is continually being brought 
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suddenly made it look beautiful to us. Alone it 
may be of little worth, as a part of a larger scene it 
may be of the utmost importance—a key-note to 
the whole. 

It is this ability to see things in their relation to 
each other, of estimating justly the value of one 
thing as compared with others for the purposes of 
Art, which has all along marked the great artist. 
It matters not what period of ancient Art we study, 
we find this largeness of view characterising the 
finest productions of the time; the search for the 
essential triumphing always over the impulse to 
reproduce the trivial. 

It is in this respect that modern Art compares so 
much to its disadvantage with most of that which 
has preceded it. 

All this is obvious, I am aware, to thinking 
persons, but the thinking person will allow that it 
needs insisting upon, especially if he be at the pain 
of visiting some of our collections of modern 
pictures. 

He will there find how little power of selection 
there is amongst our painters; and in front of those 
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can hope to show, from the photograph. In the 
latter production there is, when skilfully handled, 
an appearance of completeness and finish which is 
extremely misleading to the untrained eye, and 


works where this quality is evident he will pause 
and be grateful. 

Now it appears to me that it is this selection of 
the vital and important elements of any scene which 
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is so largely fostered by sketching, since in the which passes, in the minds of many, for what they 
sketch there is little time to note anything but that are pleased to term 77u¢h. 
which is looked on as important by the observer ; The greater number of people, and of highly 


and herein the sketch differs, more widely than I educated people, who are not in the habit of 
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observing closely the more beautiful manifestations 
of Nature, are content to believe that the lens of 
the camera and the lens of the eye are very closely 
allied indeed. They have never in their lives 
troubled to recognise the vast difference which 
exists in the appearance of things as seen by the 
one and the other. 

One would have supposed that the instantaneous 
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photograph would have dispelled this notion at 
once, and that the results obtained by it would 
have been convincing evidence enough for ordinary 
minds. Apparently it is not so. 

To return to the ordinary photograph : we find 
here an absence of that delightful suggestiveness 
which characterises the surroundings of the object 
on which the eye is focussed; and it is this 
suggestiveness, this consciousness of things felt to 
be existent but not wholly seen until the eye is 
turned to behold them, which places objects in 
such beautiful relation one to another, and gives 
to the scene on which we look a poetic charm 
which the camera is powerless as yet to reach. 

It is the dwelling on detail, the insistence on 
the trivial to the exclusion of the larger side of 
things, which makes the camera so dangerous a 
companion to the artist. I have myself no doubt 
whatever that the very existence of a certain school 
of modern painters is due to the influence of 
photography ; there may /ossié/y not be a camera 
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amongst them, but the view which they take is 
nevertheless a photographic view, and is directly 
traceable to the influence I speak of, and but for 
photography the eye would never naturally have 
been brought to see Nature as these painters see it. 

Until the student can arrive at the power of 
giving to objects that beautiful relative position 
which they hold to each other in Nature, the just 
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appreciation of which can alone satisfy the demands 
of Art, he is a mere recorder of things and not 
of the appearance of things, and has no claim to 
our attention from the purely artistic standpoint. 

It is the greatest mistake to suppose that 
because he can record facts faithfully and well he 
is of necessity an artist, or that Art will be a whit 
wealthier for all his labour, or the world—at least 
that small and discriminating portion of it that 
counts—any the happier. 

As a recorder of hard dry facts the hand and 
eye are nowhere beside the camera; and that 
so many painters should have set themselves to 
enter upon a profitless competition with it is little 
short of amazing. 

The eye learns to see what it is trained to see, 
whether it be the subtler, more exquisite side of 
things or the material side; some few have seen 
things beautified in a measure beyond the powers 
of ordinary vision; these men were accounted 
mad in their day ; others by much effort and rare 
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perseverance in the pursuit of the beautiful, saw 
much that was lovely and described it in glorious 
harmonies of colour and form, and they deserve 
well of those who can rejoice in their work ; a new 
aspiration has now sprung up, and men train their 
eyes to see like the machine they fashion with 
their own hands ; success attends them. 

The more we study the works of our great men 
—at any rate of our great landscapists—and it is 
with landscape that I wish to deal—the more 
must we feel convinced that their great greatness 
was achieved and their high sense of the beautiful 


ing is this: by throwing the observer entirely on 
his own resources it develops individuality, and 
gives to his work that personality which is so 
desirable in any art production. 

I will select Turner, Constable, and Corot— 
whose work is familiar to all of us—to serve as 
illustrations for my purpose—#.e., to show the 
desirability of the practice of sketching. 

In the case of each this practice was very 
marked. 

Of Corot it is said “‘that he did an enormous 
number of sketches when young, taking immense 
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acquired by their constant reference to Nature 
under all sorts of varying conditions, aided as it 
was by their determination to record by notes or 
sketches the impressions they received. 

The more we know of their work and method of 
work the greater is the evidence of a fixed purpose 
to arrive at more varied knowledge, and at greater 
powers of appreciating the beautiful. 

It was undoubtedly this determination on their 
part to study the finer qualities of colour and form 
under varying circumstances and effect, and con- 
stantly to note these manifestations in some way 
or other, that eventually trained them to such keen 
perception of the beautiful, and at the same time 
gave them that mastery over their material without 
which they had never given to the world the results 
of their impressions. 

Another excellent result of the practice of sketch- 
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pains in the search after tones and values. It was 
only after twenty years (the italics are mine) of 
laborious study that—in the forties—the genius of 
Corot distinctly manifested itself as we know it.” 

Think of this! Twenty years of research and 
self-training ; laborious seeking after truth and 
patient determination to make Nature give some of 
her secrets into his keeping. 

Certainly in.the work of this painter we have 
something peculiarly personal, and a_ splendid 
power of selection and rejection; of making parts 
subordinate to the whole; there is an entirely 
delightful individuality about those silvery can- 
vases of his in which he leads us, at his will, to 
observe that which he wishes us to observe and to 
find pleasure in that which rejoiced him. 

Such precision of drawing as we find in his 
works, with such apparent freedom, done with so 
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much seeming ease and deftness of touch, owes those delightful canvases which portray the sweet 
probably more than we can fully realise to those and poetic side of Nature which Corot loved. 
early and laborious studies of which he made so Of our own master landscapist—Turner—amaz 


many. As the eye became more able to perceive ing things are told. His industry was prodigious, 
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that which was noblest, so the hand became un- nd his determination to get some record of what 
consciously more and more cunning in the execu- he saw must have been backed up by an energy 
tion of the increased demands made upon it; and which partook of the marvellous. 

the result was a combined power able to give us Mr. Ruskin tells us that when he set himself to 
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arrange the Turner drawings, he found “in seven 
tin boxes in the lower room of the National 
Gallery, upwards of 19,000 pieces of paper drawn 
upon by Turner in some way or another.” 

Such were the means adopted by the man who, 
I suppose of all others, approached Nature from 
the greatest variety of standpoints ; and it is in- 
structive, I think, beyond measure to study the 
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way in which this master became so 
great, not only as regards his intimate 
knowledge of Nature, but also as 
a craftsman of the first order. 

Of these 19,000 pieces of paper, 
drawn on in some way or another, 
you will find hundreds drawn on in 
a truly masterly manner ; some are 
mere notes, containing but a few 
lines, but lines of such vitality as 
must have sufficed to conjure up for 
the artist vivid memories of the thing 
seen, presenting it to him in its 
essential aspects. Others, wrought 
in many materials—pencil on white 
paper, pencil on grey paper height- 
ened with white, pencil lines and 
wash, ink lines and wash, water- 
colour notes, &c.—give us admirable 
studies of tree forms, of architecture, 
of the sea and of shipping ; nothing, 
indeed, seemed to escape him which 
by any means might be of service to 
him. 

Yet others, complete not only as 
sketches but as pictures, masterly 
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suggestions and daintiest realisings of a seemingly 
infinite variety of effects. 

I may be allowed, perhaps, to draw the attention 
of the student to some of those which strike me as 
peculiarly interesting, and I may use the opportu- 
nity to remark upon the general apathy of the public 
and of the student as regards this unique collection. 
Cold stone steps and a clammy cellar-like feeling 
about the underground room in which it is placed 
prove a sufficient barrier against the zeal of the 
majority of visitors, and while the rooms above are 
crowded, these works of Turner’s, some of quite 
the most interesting he ever did, remain seen by 
comparatively few. 

Notice the delightful pencil drawings of Rome, 
which should be a revelation to the student, 
traced with the surest but most delicate hand ; de- 
tailed renderings of the closest observation of facts, 
truly delightful in their beauty of draughtsmanship. 

These exquisite examples of what the pencil is 
capable of are many of them partly washed over 
with faint tints, and here and there heightened with 
a touch of the pen. 

Contrasted with the vigour of some of the marine 
subjects, they make us marvel at the hand that 
was able, at will, to sweep in broad masses and 
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with a few powerful strokes convey living im- 
pressions of ships and boats under the strongest 
effects of shadow and light, and to turn and trace the 
extraordinarily sensitive lines by which he helps us 
to see Rome from Monte Mario, or the Castle and 
Bridge of St. Angelo. 

qually distinguished, but entirely different in 
treatment, is a small drawing of the Arch of Titus. 
This appeals to me most strongly as an evidence of 
the peculiarly fine manner in which Turner saw 
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things. A few admirably drawn pencil lines on 
grey paper, a little white chalk here and there, and 
the Arch of Titus looms before us through a pearly 
haze in a way which is quite astonishing when we 
consider the simplicity of the means used. 

Notice, too, the magnificent way in which some 
of the water-colours are seen and rendered. 

In the Martigny and Chéteau there is a 
grandeur of conception which is astonishing. The 
castle, enveloped in the blue grey shadow which 
sweeps across the valley, struggles through the haze 
in which distance, middle distance and foreground, 
are bathed. Think of this same subject as it 
might be rendered by more ordinary painters! It 
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is by this means that we get an idea of Turner’s 
greatness. 

I will only instance one more water-colour, for 
these things have already most of them been de- 
scribed, and in eloquent words; but the Giudecca, 
Venice, as an example of sweet colour and mys- 
terious beauty is unsurpassable, and as worthy as 
anything in the whole collection of the hand that 


produced it. 
It recalls to me a very similar effect which I was 
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fortunate enough to witness two years ago in 
another Italian city—Naples. 

Seen from the sea, early on a spring day, the 
harbour and town lay enshrouded in morning mists ; 
then as the sun arose and gradually dispersed the 
peach-coloured and violet veil, and the city emerged 
by degrees from its wreaths of vapour, I could not 
but think of Turner and of the way in which he 
—perhaps alone—had succeeded in _ rendering 
such delicate and beautiful effects. 

Recall some of the hundreds of pictures of 
Venice done since his day, most of which fail 
entirely to move us except as photographic repro 
ductions, extremely skilful it may be, in many 
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cases ; how few of them manifest any real observa- 
tion of the subtle, fleeting aspects of Nature, so 
noticeable in Turners rendering of the same 
subjects. 

I have drawn attention to these works, chosen 
more or less at hazard, as the strongest argument I 
can use in favour of the practice of sketching, as I 
think no one can look at the early works of this 
great landscapist and note the hard, matter-of-fact 
drawings which he made when young, and compare 
them with the splendidly free impressionist works 
of after years, without attributing much of the 
freedom and grand conception of the latter to the 
practice he made of constantly going to Nature 
sketch-book in hand. 

Constable’s immense personality was never 
better displayed than in his sketches, and we have 
only to look around the highly interesting collec- 
tion of his studies now at the South Kensington 
Museum to comprehend how determined a student 
of Nature this Suffolk artist was, and how power- 
fully and yet lovingly he recorded his impressions 
of the districts in which he worked, and especially 
of that district with which he so closely identified 
himself—the country of his birth. 

During the times of his sojourn at East Bergholt 
he must have been for ever wandering with note- 
book or sketch-box in hand, with eager eyes for 
all that was beautiful, and few spots or objects— 
with any claim to interest—near Dedham, Flatford, 
and all that neighbourhood of the Stour, escaped 
some record by his brush or pencil. But of more 
importance to us was the way in which he was 
learning to see simple things—of little interest in 
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themselves—in a big manner truly worthy of a 
great artist. 

His eye was ever alive and his hand ready to 
note the passing effect ; to catch the sparkle of the 
wet foliage, or the grey light on wind-tossed trees, 
or to portray the grandeur on the storm as it swept 
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over the valley where he loved to paint; and his 
habit of observation and practice of recording his 
impressions produced eventually the splendid 
results which we know of in his works. 

Some of his studies are admirable in every way ; 
most of them are powerful and breathe of light and 
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air in a manner peculiar to himself. Some are 
almost unsurpassable for vigour of execution ; and 
what are we to say of the man who took out six- 
foot canvases for sketching purposes, unless it be to 
avow that there is something giant-like and splendid 
in the method of such an artist ; and we may well 
wonder when he brings back such studies as those 
for the Hay Wain and the Jumping Horse, both of 
which are at South Kensington. 

It is by this continual practice that all great 
craftsmen are made; the mind and the eye must 
be continually trained and the hand schooled into 
power ; without this perpetual training of the eye 
the more lovely aspects of Nature must remain 
unrevealed, and without this schooling of the hand 
those beauties, even if seen, can never be ade- 
quately recorded. 

Of the method to be adopted, it appears to me 
that not much need be said; each man chooses 
the medium best fitted to his own particular feeling, 
or the most adapted to the study he has in hand. 
The more fleeting the effect he wishes to depict 
the wiser of course will he be to choose a method 
adapted to speed: if he be working in oil, a toned 
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ground is certainly desirable and will help him 
enormously in getting at a rapid effect. Sometimes 
it is particularly agreeable to paint into a wet 
ground recently laid on, but in this case care must 
be taken that the ground be very thin or muddi- 
ness may be the result, and may destroy what 
would be otherwise a valuable sketch. 

The best pastellists seem usually to have resorted 
toa more or less toned ground, and some of the 
loveliest things have been done on ordinary brown 
paper. 

This same paper is also very pleasant for work- 
ing on in pencil or charcoal, touched with white 
chalk. 

But each artist eventually selects his own 
material for the work he has to do, and little 
can be said to help him in this selection. Expe- 
rience is his guide here, as indeed in most other 
matters. 

This, however, does need insisting upon : that the 
sketch, by whatever means it be made, shall be pur- 
poseful and condensed, definite in object, and a 
record of a particular impression, and if possible 
of fuller meaning than is apparent on the surface. 
Let it partake of the shorthand memorandum, for 
herein will lie one very important element in the 
sketch. I refer to its power in‘ assisting the 
memory. 

It is astonishing how much may be brought 
back to the observer of any scene by a few lines or 
touches of the brush, if such lines have been put 
down with the distinct intention of making them 
recall that which has been observed. They may 
be mere abstractions in themselves, but will serve 
to recall much. That memory is of the utmost 
service in painting will be evident, I believe, to all 
who have closely studied the works of the great 
painters, and who have practised the art them- 
selves. Much might be written on this subject, 
but the space at command prevents my touching 
upon it except in passing. 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion, I take the 
opportunity of tendering my sincere thanks to 
those artists who have so kindly helped to embel- 
lish with their sketches the pages devoted to this 
subject. While conscious of how much might be 
said concerning the excellence of these productions, 
and also concerning the method of work of those 
who are good enough to contribute them, I prefer 
to let them speak for themselves. Though losing 
—to some extent—as all translations must lose, the 
delicacy and variety which characterise the original 
works, these reproductions serve their purpose 
admirably, and help us to follow the intentions of 


the artists in a way which renders any comments 


from me unnecessary. 
To conclude; I would, at the risk of being 
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tedious by repetition, beg our art-workers to survey 
their position with care. We have to face the fact 
that the hurry of the time in which we live, the 
headlong search after novelty, often for its own 
sake alone, combined with a commercialism utterly 
unworthy of the high calling of the artist, all con- 





tribute to endanger the interests of Art in the 
gravest manner. It is idle to imagine for a 
moment that the conditions of things under which 
the great Art of the past was produced can ever 
return. A new set of circumstances surrounds the 
craftsman, in which it is perhaps more difficult than 
ever for him to be true to himself and faithful to 
his Art ; but unless he be prepared to take his own 
stand and set his face against the influences of the 
time his position is a precarious one. 

A vortex of speed and hurry is before him, into 
which many a one who started with the brightest 
promise has been drawn in before our eyes. Let 
us then keep well in view those men who, by 
much practice and persistent industry, achieved 
their high successes in the difficult field of Art. 
From them we shall learn that each man has 
himself to find out everything which is best for 
him, and that there is no near way by which the 
artist may shorten the road to his goal. That 
which each one may do—and it is this which makes 
the artist’s life so alluring—is to view Nature for 
himself and endeavour to pluck from her some 
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new truth. He stands on the threshold of the 
illimitable ; if he be an original observer, that 
which is spread before him is a vast and infinite 
domain stored with new beauties, beauties which 
were undreamed of by his predecessors. 

ALFRED HARTLEY. 





HE ART CRITIC AND THE 
CRITICAL ARTIST. BY NOR- 
MAN GARSTIN. 


Ir the poet has to be born and not 
made, the critic—the ideal critic be it under 
stood—has to be born and made too. No mantle 
falls from heaven upon his shoulders, endowing 
him with the gift of criticism; he cannot take up 
his parable from any lofty peak for either blessing 
or cursing. The fire of genius will not suffice him, 
nay, if he be not careful, it will consume all the 
critical faculty out of him, leaving nothing behind, 
save perhaps a poet or an artist. What must he 
do then, this ideal one, to become not only poten- 
tially but actually a critic? Alas! I have not 
data enough to go upon, I have never met one, 
and I do not know. He comes so seldom, this 
mighty lawgiver, and he comes with no stone 
tables in his hands, for what he has to say cannot 
be written on stone; we may circumscribe our 
lives with maxims and commandments as much as 
we like, but the arts we cannot hold within any 
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The Art Critic and 


formula, however firm or elastic, for, lo, here comes 
a strong man, a genius, and the hempen cords with 
which we thought to bind him burst asunder, 


touched by his fire. 


Of course this strong and erratic genius is just 








as much under the control of immutable Jaws as, 
let ‘us say, the weather, but, like it, the conditions 
vary so infinitely that it is dangerous to prophesy 
concerning either ; this the every-day critic knows 
full well and makes his prognostications after the 
event. 

This ideal critic being so rare, it is hardly worth 
while taking him into consideration except in a 
metaphysical, speculative sort of way, as one who 
sits above us in the silence taking notes. To 
literature he comes once in a cycle, to art one 
might say not at all. For those who set them- 
selves to judge of letters*.are at least, as a rule, 
men of letters and know some of the problems of 
writing, and so can judge somewhat of the writer’s 
failure or success ; these are those who are critics 
not born .but made, and to them comes at rare 
intervals one who is born to judge righteous 
judgment in things literary—in fact, the ideal 
critic. 

But in art it is different, the critics are of two 
kinds the literary man with an artistic taste and 
the artist with a literary taste. The first class is 
very wide, extending from those gentlemen who 
make a specialty of art criticism, to those who 
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the Critical Artist 


combine it with the records of race meetings and 
police-courts. The art specialist is he who, not 
being so born, is desirous of making himself an art 
critic out of the ordinary material of man, and to 
that end he frequents the art clubs and coteries, 
























and nourishes himself upon the brains of artists, 
rendering their frequently bald but weighty 
utterances into subtle and elaborate phrases whose 
meaning is oftentimes as obscure as it seems to be 
authoritative. I do not object to their method of 
self-education in art, indeed it seems the only 
possible course; my sole sorrow is that it does not 
go far enough—with so authoritative a voice one 
feels sometimes there ought to be a little more 
knowledge. 

The artist with a literary taste would seem to fill 
the void—that is, if his qualifications are genuine 
—but he doesn’t. 

The artist is not necessarily or naturally a critic ; 
the critical faculty is analytical, the artistic syn- 
thetical: the artist constructs, the critic dissects. 
The artist feels sometimes without knowing, the 
critic knows oftentimes without feeling. The 
artist’s cult becomes his creed, he regulates his 
methods upon certain dogmas. The critic must 
“sit as gods, holding no form of creed, but 
contemplating all.” The artist’s preoccupation 


with his own problems belittles the importance of 


those which other men are striving to solve, but 
the more various the methods the more the critic 
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The Avt Critic and the Critical Artist 


must hold his sympathies aloof from any in 
particular. 

Narrow, shrunken sympathies are a very notice- 
able feature of modern art, they are the expression 
of a Nonconformist spirit that has its good and its 
bad side. It is the fresh air of individual opinion 
blowing through the close atmosphere of authority, 
it purifies and vitalises, but it is apt to be in- 
tolerant. Each little circle cries, “ Within there is 
salvation, without are dogs ;” and the little sects are 
oftentimes very small, “ the minister and one other,” 
and that other has frequent doubts about the safety 
of the minister. Intolerance is the vice of en- 
thusiasm, tolerance the indifference. 
These little sects rave against each other and the 


virtue of 


world at large, because they believe in 


their cynicism ; like a hedgehog, and for the same 
reason, he rolled himself up in himself, turning his 
prickles to the world, and many young men whose 
advent has not been hailed with the enthusiasm 
which they felt they deserved, have for the con- 
venience and comfort of it assumed this attitude. 
It is, one might say, the hedgehog school. But 
one must feel that this is not art criticism at all. It 
is each member of an orchestra listening only to 
his own instrument and deriding his brethren. Of 
course no one can ever hear the full music, but 
that is no reason why we should stop out all 
sounds save our own. Art is larger than any or all 
of our methods. One must strive to see some- 
thing beyond our own endeavours, and to remember 





infallibility, even if it is only their own. 
Caivin burnt Servetus, and every re 
former would probably burn all 
did not hold with him, if he could only 
collect faggots dry enough to kindle. 
Unfortunately, the very preaching of his 
own independence damages the faggots ; 
he has gained his claim to an individual 


who 


standpoint, but he has lost his power to 
coerce others into it. : 
So the artist who makes good his 
claim to an outlook, makes 
good, malgré lui, his neighbour’s claim 
likewise ; this irritates him and he grows 
to hate his seemingly natural friends 
natural 


original 





than his sometime 
enemies. No doubt Calvin hated Ser- 
vetus much more than he did the Pope. 

Therefore the critical artist, whether 
he formulates his views in art journals 
or allows them to trickle orally from 
studio to studio, can hardly ever set 
himself up as a really fair or impartial 


more even 


judge of his brethren ; and besides these 
abstract reasons there are, of course, 
personal factors that come to_ bear, 
friendships and rivalries, and that ulti- 
mate knowledge which sometimes acts 


then 





so prejudicially to our fairness ; 
there is the pose of camaraderie and the 
pose of exclusiveness, the mutual admi- 
ration and the admiration 
societies each composed of one member. 


societies, 


A certain man of genius to whom the 
world had long delayed 
sought to compensate for this neglect by 
a self-admiration, and a general scorn of 


recognition, 


others, that were both equally startling in 
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The Sketch-Book 


that though knowledge comes through the micro- 
scope, it comes also through the telescope. It 
would be sad to grow purblind to the talents of 
others from looking at the textures and brushmarks 


on one’s own canvas. NORMAN GARSTIN. 


NOVEL and masterly, with execution that is a four 
de force of technique inspired by ‘magination of 


FROM SKETCHES BY 


a high order, the lithographs by a young Dutch 


artist, M. Bauer, are not merely among the most 
interesting black and white that has been produced 
for a long time, but in their way the most strikingly 
individual production 1893 has given to Art. 
Twelve illustrations to Flaubert’s St /udien and 
twelve to an old Dutch legend Care/ unde Elegast 
comprise all that may be seen in England. Mr. 
Wisselingh, of 14 Brook Street, Eanover Square, 
has portfolios of these on view, beside some ninety 
etchings from the same hand, chiefly of scenes and 


studies in Constantinople. 


in the Street 


HE SKETCH-BOOK IN THE 
STREET. 

Or all the most fruitful places for 

study to an artist with any eye for 

character or natural grace in men and women, 

what can surpass the freest of all resorts, the public 


MICHAEL DIGNAM 


thoroughfare? The park and the pavement, the 
restaurant, the police-court, and the halls, yield 
types of startling diversity and endless human in 
terest. It is when are unconscious 
subjects that characteristic expressions 
seen; and though this may seem the stalest of 
platitudes, it is only by experience that the greater 
vitality possible in study from an unknowing sitter 
So much so, that one can easily 


persons 


may be 


may be realised. 
conceive the mental condition in which sittings 
from the model might become intolerable. 
country is ransacked for subject 
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The Sketch-Book in the Street 


turn his students out into the street and let the work they do 
there supplement, if not take equal importance with, their 
indoor studies. Moreover, whether the student follows out this 
line of study or not, the improvement in summary execution 
from a course of rapid pencil-drawing would be very great. 
The sketches which are the occasion of this note are by a 
young artist, Mr. Michael Dignam. He has been for some 
years in Paris—at Julien’s and the Beaux Arts—and is now 
working out his future in hisown way. Those selected include 
four pencils, a landscape study near Paris, a street scene in 
London, half a dozen single figures, and a group of vehicles, 
and one water colour—the figure at the left of this page. He 
has made hundreds of such sketches in his walks abroad, 
and the few selected are chosen for success in reproduction. 
With a decided preposses- 
sion for grace, they show 
much daintiness and skill 
in rendering action. 
GEORGE THOMSON. 
























and that and the other place is 
recommended, while of all sketch- 
ing grounds the most neglected 
is that which lies nearest to our 
doors. Nature, beautiful always, 
is to some artistic temperaments 
much more entertaining within 
the four-mile circle than further 
afield. Whether seen in the spirit 
of Menzel or Degas, or, if Leonardo- f ws e)\ 
like, the painter seeks in the faces of the passers-by for types to be afterwards heek r os bbz 
rc-created, the study is itself of most vital consequence. AY ia) 

To most, however, the question of sketching in the street, if considered at 
all, will resolve itself into a matter of study in drawing. The practice of sketch- 
ing rapidly moving figures should form an important part in the liberal artistic 
training. The eye should be quick and the hand must be sure ; and though 
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these qualities are by no means frequent, much might be done by cultivation. prom skercHEs IN WATER COLOURS 
Indeed, I think that every head of an art school should at frequent intervals AND PENCIL BY MICHAEL DIGNAM 
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Colour and Form 


OLOUR AND FORM. BY 
A. G. DRAPER. 


THERE is no such thing in art as 
absolute colour, absolute form. 
Colour is a matter of comparison, it is an idea, 
and all ideas are notions formed from a compari- 
son of particulars. The idea of colour is produced 
by an emotion, the sensation of which is registered 
by the optic nerve, and there is an evident relation 
between the object looked at 
and the particular mind of the 
individual who regards it, this 
relation being affected by modi- 
fications in the sensations of 
the observer, owing to such 
causes as temperament or psy- 
chological interruptions. For 
perception is not an accurate 
report of what things are fer 
sé, but only of what they are 
in relation to us; perception 
is not a mirror in which things 
are reflected, it is a modifica- 
tion of the sentient being in 
the same way as sound, frag- 
rance, and taste. 
That the existence of colour 
is a matter of comparison, may 
be better realised by a practical 
test. If we look at a piece of 
blue cloth apart from other 
colours, we may be quite posi- 
tive in calling it blue, but as 
soon as another shade of a 
greener hue be placed by its 
side, we at once have a dif- 
ferent sensation relatively to 
the first colour, and are aware 
of a purple quality unobserved 
before. . For the same reasons 
a street scene may be painted 
in a harmony of blue, and on 
observing it we see the chim- 
neys are yellow, the houses 
red, and different objects re- 
taining their local colour; and yet if we look at 
the artist’s palette and see the colour he has 
mixed with which to paint those chimneys, say, 
it appears to us more blue than yellow, and it 
is only by contrast on the canvas with the sur- 
rounding colours and tones that it takes its place 
and asserts itself. 
This knowledge of contrast would help a student 


to realise the immense importance of accents of 
colour as influencing the key of an entire painting. 
In many cases a painter, dissatisfied with the 
general tone or colour of his picture, will ruthlessly 
repaint the whole canvas ; whereas he should know 
how that one or two touches, obliterating others 
which are wrong, will alter the entire appearance, 
and that a harmonious result is gained by the 
knowledge of the contrast of colours and the 
management of tone. 
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As regards form, the difficulties are subtle. 
When a person or an object in a painting is 
spoken of as being life-size, what,is meant? That 
it measures the actual size of the person or thing 
represented. And yet how seldom do we see any- 
thing in nature life-size—never, unless we come 
quite close to it. We are prejudiced by our know- 
ledge and seldom realise the size we see things 
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around us ; if we were a trifle more observant we 
should discover how very small distant objects are 
when measured against those close to the spectator. 
If this were more generally realised, people would 
cease being astonished at what they call the dis- 
proportion of objects as exhibited in a photograph. 
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In painting, form conveys no accurate idea of 
measurement without the supplement of correct 
tone or colour. The apparent size of a painted 
object will vary according as a painter may add or 
obliterate an accent of colour or may diminish or 
accentuate modelling, which is the result of the 
treatment of tone. Take the painting of a head: 
it does not depend for its size only on its measure- 
ment, but on the colour and tone taken together 
with its superficial area: with insufficient modelling 
or greyness of colour, the head, though drawn to 
correct measurement from life, will appear much 
over life-size; in the same way, if the head be 
drawn to asmall scale and highly coloured or over- 
modelled, it will look absurdly small. 

To take another example: an interior with 
figures ; we hear critics quarrel perhaps with the 
drawing of the figures, declaring that the more 
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distant ones look miniature, or like the size of 
dolls compared to the figures nearer. It does not 
at all follow that what may be unsatisfactory in the 
picture is owing to bad drawing. If the room be 
big enough, it is quite possible for the distant 
figures to measure very small, but if the tone and 
colour do not place them in their own atmosphere, 
suggesting the aérial perspective, then it looks 
wrong, and must of necessity be so, owing to the 
figures being represented of a certain size with the 
colour and tone one would see used to represent 
figures much nearer and consequently of a larger 
scale. 

It is owing to these facts that students working 
in a large class, with their canvases close to them, 
have much difficulty in the management of their 
colour and tone. Some insist on going up to the 
model and measuring the face, then on making a 
drawing to the measurements, and they continue 
by putting on the colour they observe at three, four 
or five yards’ distance, according to the spot their 
easel occupies; the consequence is, when they 
move from their easel, they cannot understand 
their result: the colour looks so grey, the head 
looks larger than life; this is supposing they have 
been faithful copyists of the colour before them. 

The old Greek philosophers felt the impossi- 
bility of asserting that anything had an absolute 
form or size. The Sceptics went further, they 
maintained their knowledge to be a knowledge of 
phenomena ; they did not believe in a science of 
being, only in a science of appearances. We need 
not accept these theories which with further de- 
velopment were later refuted by other philosophers, 
though they still have a few followers in the present 
day; butif the student of art would stop and con- 
sider what is form and what is colour and endeavour 
to conceive the effect that each has on the other, 
his better understanding would lend a greater 
mastery in the management of his drawings and 
paintings. A. G. DRAPER. 


OME NEW PALETTES AND 
COLOUR BOXES. 


THE Laurence Phillips’ palette, a new 

invention introduced by Messrs. Reeves & 

Sons, Limited, is one of those really practical ap- 
pliances that by reason of their simplicity are con- 
vincing at a glance. It consists of a wooden 
palette and panel carrier hinged together, with a 
most ingenious sliding hinge so managed that the 
palette slips to the left,and leaves what is prac- 
tically an easel supported by a brass catch at a 
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Some New Palettes 


convenient angle, the whole balancing well on the 
thumb of the left hand. Besides the safe carriage 
provided for two wet panels, there is room for 
plenty of colour on the palette ; the result being a 
complete sketching outfit weighing eight ounces. 
Another variety of the same palette has a sketching 
box attached, containing tin trays for colours and 
brushes, oil bottles, &c. Light and compact with 
ample ease in working, it is difficult to see where 
an improvement may be looked for; for unlike 
many ingenious efforts to make the less contain 
the greater, it involves no elaborate tidying up and 
putting away. The whole thing 

is as easily set in working order 

—as, say, an umbrella, to 
choose a homely example for 
comparison — and far more 
easily put back into its smallest 
compass than is that compli- 
cated arrangement we _ use 
daily. 

Dainty and delicate are not 
adjectives one would usually 
apply to a colour box as a 
rule, yet a new one Messrs. 
Lechertier, Barbe & Co. have 
sent us for notice is so charm- 
ingly attractive that it is diffi- 
cult to believe at first sight that 
it means genuine work. In 
black soft leather with a silvered 
rim it looks like a large cigar- 
ette case; as it opens you see 
with ivory, 
compart- 


the inside lined 
ivory palette, 
ments for the colours, ivory 


Of course 


ivory 


pans for the water. 
the apparent ivory is celluloid, 
and therefore still more service- 
able. It is fitted with a dozen 
colours, and although so light 
and exquisite may do as serious 
the clumsy 
apparatus. For 
breast-pocket 


work as most 
japanned-tin 
carrying in the 
of a coat, always available and 
yet with no professional aspect 
should it by chance-come to 
sight, it will have a_ special 
charm to many artists who dis 
like to advertise their purpose 
to the world at large, and yet 
would fain be equipped for any 
unexpected emergency. 
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and Colour Boxes 


The Creta Levis, permanent drawing chalks in 
cedar, of Messrs. E. Wolff & Sons, supply a handy 
form of colour that deserves notice. The quality 
of their preparation is all one could reasonably 
expect ; as they are neither crumbling nor greasy, 
on paper of the right texture, they do not smear, 
and suggest some very happy possibilities in rapid 
colour sketches. A palette of forty-eight shades 
cannot be said to be limited, and employed in their 
own way, some good effects may be obtained. 
For decorative work also a box of Creta Levis 
should be a valuable adjunct to the designer. 
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An Interview with Mr. Frederick Hollyer 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AN 
MR. 


RT 
INTERVIEW WITH 
FREDERICK HOLLYER. 


A COMMONPLACE looking room on 
the ground-floor of a commonplace house in a 
quiet Kensington square, the demure plainness of 
its furniture relieved only by the soft grey tones of 
the countless platino-type reproductions of the 
pictures of that apostle of romanticism, Mr. Burne- 
Jones, which lined the walls. This is where I 


fore, eminently fitting that I should come to this 
modest oracle for a word on the vexed question of 
art and photography. As luck would have it I 
had made my pilgrimage at an opportune moment, 
for taking advantage of the leisure afforded him by 
a rare holiday, Mr. Hollyer had, the day before, 
acquitted himself of a piece of work which I think 
represents the high-water mark of photographic 


portraiture. He had deliberately set himself a 


task, the technical and artistic difficulties of which 
would to the ordinary man have seemed in- 
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found Mr. Frederick Hollyer, a sturdy, broad- 
shouldered, good-humoured and good-looking man 
of middle the defi- 
nition of artist-photographer than any other man 


To the art-loving public in general 


age, who comes nearer to 
in England. 
and to the section of the American community 
which deserves that title in especial, Mr. Hollyer is 
chiefly known and appreciated as the translator 
into a more popular medium of the poetic fancies 
of Rossetti and Burne-Jones. ‘To a smaller circle, 
however, that appreciation is widened into recog- 
nition of what may be called, without prejudice, 
his creative work, as distinct from his reproductive 
It seemed to me, there 


work with the camera. 


FREDERICK HOLLYER 


superable. The result, in the shape of a platinum 
print from the untouched negative, was hanging in 
his studio to dry, and I was gratified with the 
first outsider’s glance at it. It was simplicity 
itself ; a charmingly pretty girl dressed in a simple 
summer costume of pure white, standing at an 
open door, with her fingers resting on the handle 
as though she were on the point of going out into 
the little suburban garden, a glimpse of which was 
caught beyond. The upper part of the figure was 
seen against a background of absolute sunlight, 
and yet face, arms, white dress, hair, and dazzling 
sunlight were all given with a fidelity to values 
which would not have been unbecoming to a 
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Whistler. In face of this result it seemed to me 
almost impertinent to ask Mr. Hollyer whether in 
his opinion there could be such a thing as “ Art” 
in photography, for was there not lying before me 
as I hesitatingly put my query, a clear answer in 
the affirmative? He met me, however, with no 
expression of lofty scorn, but .with a somewhat 
quizzical smile replied, “I really don’t know, but 
to tell the honest truth I have got rather tired of 
the very words ‘art and artistic,’ and at times am 


my medium. I think that the fact is that as 
regards photography as well as other things we are 
inclined nowadays to talk too much and to do too 
little.” “ Very truly and modestly put, Mr. 
Hollyer,” said I, “ but I am afraid you have some- 
thing more than an inclination to evade the real 
point at issue.” ‘‘ Well,” was the reply, “to speak 
frankly, I am quite convinced that something, call 
it art or what you will, but something apart from 
mere mechanical and scientific excellence, not only 
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inclined to say rude things about those who 
insist so strenuously that they are artists, with a 
big A, and seem to forget that they ought first and 
foremost to be photographers. The fact is that 
my association with the eminent artists whose 
works I have been permitted to render into black 
and white by means of my camera, has rendered 
me exceedingly diffident in making any claims at 
all. Iam content to do the very best work I can 
with love as well as care, and to let the rest shift 
for itself. If there be art in the result I am quite 
sure that those who have a right to be dogmatic 
on such questions will find it out, if there be no 
art I am sure it is my fault and not the fault of 
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can, but should, find its way into every print from 
every negative that leaves the photographer’s 
studio. In landscape photography, for instance, 
that something may be of the nature of selection, 
and selection is, as I understand it, an important 
part of the equipment of every painter. Observa- 
tion too, I think, must be fostered by the photo- 
grapher as carefully as by the figure-painter, for if 
his work show not the presence of this quality in 
himself it will be a mere piece of mechanism. I 
have some prints here from negatives taken by me 
many many years ago, to which I may, I hope 
without egotism, refer as showing the importance of 


proper selection. This view of Waterloo Bridge, for 
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instance, might have been taken from half a hundred 
other points of view, and yet from a topographical 
and mechanical standpoint have been as correct as 
I here show it. To make it pleasing to my own 
eye, however, I found there was only one spot 
from which I could properly view it. Having 
found this spot I had again to patiently wait until 
the cloud and mist effects, with the London sun 
just peeping through the murky veil, were as | 
thought they should be. Not only this but selec- 
tion came into play to tell me when the black 


agent which I only imperfectly control, I cannot 
introduce into my work that personal note which I 
take it is but a synonym for the ‘ Art’ of which 
you speak. Of course I am aware that at one 
moment and that perhaps the supreme moment, 
the actual recording of the observed facts is taken 
out of the photographer’s hands. 
“This is the moment of exposure. Consider on 
the other hand though, at how many other points 
the personal equation enters into our problem. 


First there is the focussing (and though some 








FROM AN 


barge was in the right relative position to the rest 
of the picture and when other boats and floating 
formed discordant 
The result, 


objects, which might have 


notes, well out of the 
whether good or bad, is practically what I had 
intended it to be from the very first, and is no 
haphazard but the 
deliberate intention, gained by careful selection on 


were way. 


accident, expression of a 


my part. At that point, of course, I stop, and the 
rest of the work is done for me by the camera, but 
I might almost as well declare that the etcher was 
a mere mechanical workman because the biting of 
his line is done by the acid and not by himself, as 
hold that because some portion, granted even that 
it be the major portion, of my work is done by an 


UNTOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH 
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writers on photography have disagreed with me 
here, I maintain that I am absolutely correct in 
saying so) ; then there is the development ; thirdly, 
there is the manipulation of the print from the 
developed negative. Don’t for one moment under- 
stand me to mean that that fatal crime of touching 
and retouching negative or print is or has been 
laid to my charge. On the contrary, no one can 
have a greater abhorrence of such acts than I. | 
consider it almost as criminal to form a picture by 
the superposition of one negative upon another. 
I am convinced that two photographers, equally 
skilled in the mere mechanical processes of their 
profession, can photograph the same subject from 
the same point of view with the same camera, and 
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under exactly similar conditions, and that the 
finished print of one man may be a mere soulless 
transcript of what lay in his field of view, while that 
of the other may be something to which for want 
of a better word, I must apply the term ‘artistic.’ 
How much or how little of art may belong to 
photography is another question, and one which I 
must refrain from entering upon. When, not so 
very many years ago, photography came into being, 
the marvellous results which were produced by the 
very earliest photographers, caused an exaggerated 


FROM AN UNTOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH BY 


opinion to prevail as to its purely artistic future. 
When, later on, its well-defined limitations became 
apparent, there was the usual reaction in the other 
direction, and those who claimed that art might in 
any form enter into photographer’s work were 
sneered at as presumptuous Philistines. Surely 
there is safety in the middle course. If you do 
not deny artistic faculty to the man who reproduces 
in black and white a picture by means of his 
patient ‘ rockings’ and ‘scrapings’ of a copper 
plate, relying in a large measure upon reproductive 
processes which are entirely mechanical, why 
should you not then attribute some degree of 
artistic personality to him who reaches the same 
end partially by means of the camera? Compare 
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the work of different men in my own branch, and 
tell me whether there is not the greatest difference 
in the result, as regards not only the technical 
excellence, but the artistic value of the translation 
as well. 

“ Perhaps I have talked too much, for I hold, as I 
said when I began, that my mission is to do and not 
to talk. But I am as irritated, on the one hand, 
when I hear the flat-footed declaration that photo- 
graphy can never be more than a mere mechanical 
trade, as I am restive on the other when I hear a 


FREDERICK HOLLYER 
photographer aver that by combining a set of 
views taken at various times and hours of the day, 
he has effected what he fondly calls ‘a picture,’ as 
distinct from a ‘ mere photograph.’ In other arts, 
and especially the subsidiary, it is their very limita- 
tions which the craftsmen turn with instinctive re- 
cognition to their own advantage. If this principle 
were only to be recognised and honestly lived up 
to by photographers in general, we should have 
results which would be better art, because they 
would be better photographs.” 

The other photographs Mr. Hollyer has kindly 
permitted to be reproduced here show the same 
discriminative selection as the study of Waterloo 


Bridge. Horace TOWNSEND. 
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EN-DRAWING FOR’ REPRO- 
DUCTION. — MIXED DRAW- 
INGS, AND DRAWINGS NOT 
MADE FOR REPRODUCTION. 
BY CHARLES G. HARPER. 


EVERYWHERE to-day is the illustrator (artist he 
may not always be), for never was “ the pic- 
turesque ” so marketable as now; and the corre- 
spondence editors of the Sunday papers have found 
a new outlet for the superfluous energies of their 


eager querists in advising them to “go in” for 
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through the pages of illustrated publications to a 
final disrepute. 

Artists are beginning to ask how they can 
dissociate themselves from that merely manufac- 
turing army of frantic draughtsmen who never or 
rarely go beyond the exercise of pure line-work ; 
and the widening power of process gives them 
answer. Results striking and unhackneyed are 
always to be obtained to-day by those who are not 
hag-ridden by that purely Philistine ideal of the 
clear sharp line ; the mixed drawing has many 
possibilities of artistic expression, and here are 











CARN BREA, CORNWALL, IN PEN AND PENCIL, 
black and white, as one might adventure upon 
any commercial career. It is so easy to make 
black marks on white cardboard, is it not? and 
not particularly difficult to seize upon the egregious 
mannerisms of the accepted purveyors of “the 
picturesque,” a phrase battered nowadays out of 
all real meaning. 
Pen-drawing by 
almost come to stand for exaggeration 
shameless license, and the convention that sees 
everything flamboyantly quaint is being worked 
down to the bed-rock. Everything now points to 
a period of instructed sobriety wher the now unin- 
structed aéandon of these mannerists has rioted 


reason of these things 
and a 


has 


REPRODUCED BY HALF-TONE, WITH THE 


SKY CUT AWAY 
submitted some essays in mixtures, harnessed to 
experimental arrangements of process. 

First comes this experiment in pen and pencil, 
reproduced in half-tone. It is a scene in Cornwall. 
Carn Brea is a hill of hoary Druidical traditions 
that soars above the work-a-day mining-field and 
arrests the clouds of this humid county. The 
cottages that straggle down to mid-distance are 
miners’ huts, commonplace enough, all white- 
washed and staring, and the Dissenting Chapel 
the Ebenezer of the place—is merely an offence 
to the eye. But, taken as a whole, as going to 
make up a natural composition, these white spots 
and streaks are immensely valuable, and things of 
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joy to the practitioner in black and white. Dark 
thunder clouds hovered over the place when the 
present writer sat down to sketch, and lent a fine 
impending juicy air to the scene that seemed in- 
capable of translation into pure line. Therefore, 
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delightful ground tint everywhere ; it gives the 
appearance of the drawing having been made upon 
a grey paper or prepared cardboard, but, truly, the 
only paper used was a common, rough make that 
would be despised of the lordly amateur. Here 
you see the tricksy half-tone process, 
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APPLICATION OF MECHANICAL TRANSFER TINT 






upon the pencil sketch was added pen-work, and 
to that more pencil, and when finished the drawing 
was sent to be processed, with special instructions 
that the white spaces in the sky should be pre- 
served together with those on the buildings, but 
that all else might acquire the light grey back- 
ground which the half-tone process always gives. 
In the result you can see this purely arbitrary but 

















FROM A DRAWING BY HARRY FENN, 








HENLEY-ON-THAMES: NIGHT, LINE ZINCO BLOCK, SHOWING 





inconstant and irresponsible as Puck, 
on its best behavour, and I think it 
has secured a very notable result. 

In appearance somewhat similar, 
but with the grey tint differently 
applied, is this drawing of Hen/ey-on- 
Thames by Night. Here is a pure 
pen-drawing, scratched and scribbled 
to blackness, without much care for 
finesse, the tint being reckoned upon 
to assuage all angularities. The 
original drawing was then lightly 
scribbled over with blue pencil to 
indicate to the process-man that a 
mechanical tint was required, and 
note was especially sent that the tint 
was to be squarely cut, not vignetted, 
and that no framing lines were to be 
placed round it. The result seems happy. This 
is a line block, not half-tone. 

In such a case the drawing is photographed 
and printed upon the sensitised zinc plate in 
the usual way for line-blocks, and the prescribed 
tint is then transferred, by pressure of thumb 
and fingers, from an inked engraved sheet of 
gelatine, to the picture already upon the zinc. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF SPLATTER WORK 
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The zinc plate is then etched in the familiar 
way. 

These mechanical tints are capable of exquisite 
application, but they have rarely been used with 
skill, and so bear an altogether undeserved stigma. 
They are made in many degrees of fineness, and 
can be applied by a clever process-man, under the 
artist’s directions, in remarkably diverse ways. 
For it is not at all necessary that the tint should 
come all over the block: it can be worked in most 


intricately. 
What is expressively known as “ splatter-work ” 


DRAWING WITH DILUTED INK ON H,P., 


has frequently been used to give a new charm to 
pen-drawings. The greatest exponents of this 
method are Americans, and no one perhaps has 
used it, either so frequently or to such good ad- 
vantage, as Harry Fenn. Here is an example of 
his work in this direction. The patches of a 
peculiarly informal concourse of spots seen on the 
ground in this sketch are produced by taking a 
small, stiff-bristled brush (say a toothbrush), 
inking it, and then, holding the bristles downwards 
and inclining towards the drawing, and more or less 
vigorously stroking the inky bristles sowards one 
with a match-stick. Holding the brush thus, and 
stroking it this way, the bristles send a shower of 
ink spots upon the drawing. Of course this trick 
requires an extended practice before it can be per- 


formed in workman-like fashion, and, even then, 
the parts not to be splattered have to be carefully 
protected with cut paper masks. 

Here follows an experiment with diluted inks : 
the drawing made upon H.P. Whatman with a 
fine nib. It is all pen-work, worked with ebony 
stain watered down to different intensities. This 
is an attempt to render as truthfully as possible 
(and as unconventionally) the twilight loneliness 
of a heathy Cornish Moor, wet with recent rains 
and blown upon with the wild winds of that 


western land. In the distance is a deserted tin- 


WHATMAN PAPER 


mine; in middle distance a cottage with storm- 
bent trees, and in the foreground a road, with 
pools, and heather and swaying stalks of fox- 
glove. The block is by Gillot, of Paris, who 
was asked to get the appearance of the original 
drawing. This he has not altogether succeeded 
in doing; perhaps it was impossible, but the 
Jeeling is here. It is a line block, rouletted all 
over in the attempt to get the effect produced 
The roulette, by which these 
is a peculiar instru- 
infinitesimal wheel of 


by watered inks. 
greynesses are produced, 
ment, consisting of an 
hard steel whose edge is fashioned into micro- 
scopically small points or facets. Mounted at the 
end of a stick more nearly resembling a penholder 
than anything else, the wheel is driven along (and 
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into) the surface of the process block, making small 
indentations in the zinc. 

Here I can allow myself but a few words on 
pen-drawings not made for process. This example 
—the Hall, Barnard’s Inn—made years ago and 
now reproduced, shows that almost everything is 
possible to mechanical reproduction to-day. This 
drawing, worked with never a thought or idea, or 
any knowledge of process, comes every whit as well 
as if it had been drawn scrupulously to that end. 
It is all pen-work, save the outline around it, and 
the signature. The reduction from the original 
is only three-quarters of 


HERE it might be useful to note some processes 
employed in the present number. The frontispiece 
and all the pencil sketches are reproduced by 
Messrs. Dawson’s swelled gelatine process. This 
preserves the pure white of the paper, but gives a 
certain coarseness in the fine shading. In the 
sketches from oil we find the ordinary half-tone ; 
also in the Hollyer photographs, where the rough 
surface of the platinotype exaggerates the difficulty, 
already great by reason of the softened definition 
which confuses the white network that covers the 
whole surface of a halt-tone block, unless cut away. 





an inch across, and the 
reproduction is in every 
respect exact. Of course 
it is only swelled gelatine 
that could perform this feat, 
but by that process it is 
clear that you get results 
at once sympathetic and 
faithful without the neces- 
sity of caring overmuch 
about the purely mechani- 
cal drudgery of learning a 
convention in pen and ink 
that shall be suitable for 
the etched processes. 
That convention has been 
wrought — it may not be 
said by tears and blood, 
but certainly with prodi- 
gious labour — by the 
masters of the art of pen- 
drawing, into something 
artistic and pleasing to the 
eye, while it satisfies pho- 
tographic and chemical 
needs ; but here is a pro- 
cess that demands no pre- 
vious training in drawing | 
for reproduction, and leaves NY 
the artist unfettered. True, 
it opens a vista of easy re- hy Mh 
production for the amateur, \ 
which 1s a thing terrible to 
think upon, but, on the 
other hand, to it we owe 
some delightful reproduc- ss 
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tions of painters’ pen-draw- 
ings that make the earlier 
numbers of the illustrated 
exhibition catalogues worth 
having. C. G. H. 
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THE HALL, BARNARD’S INN, DRAWING MADE WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE OF 
PROCESS, AND REPRODUCED BY SWELLED GELATINE 
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Some Cottage Tablets 


ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS.—SOME COTTAGE 
TABLETS. BY A DECORATIVE 
ARTIST ON THE TRAMP. 


My DEAR W.,—When rambling about old towns 
and villages and along country lanes, from time to 





Nab. 


a 
pits ge. erst+-the-abode-of. 
articy: Coleridge - 


time I have noticed, and enjoyed also, old-world- 
looking, small stone panels perched, as a rule, just 
over the porchways or doorways of ancient farm- 
houses or cottages. These panels or tablets (when 
one meets them at all, for they are somewhat 
scarce) generally bear initials and a date, and I 
used to wonder what their meaning was and who 
placed them there. 

Upon inquiry I gathered that “in the olden 
days,” when men built in a way that should last, 
and when house or cottage was handed down from 
father to son sometimes through many generations, 
it was the custom for the original owner to have 
carved on such a tablet the initial of his surname 
and those of his and his wife’s Christian names, 
together with the date when the house was finished. 
This served doubtless both as an obvious record 
and an indisputable sign of ownership. Some of 
these little tablets that still remain to us bear dates 
of over two centuries ago, yet the cottage or farm- 
house walls into which they were built stand as 
firm and sturdy as ever,—a refreshing sight in 
these days of jerry building and the never-ending 
vista of the cheap suburban villa. 


These little panels seem to me to be, from a 
decorative point of view, unconsidered trifles of a 
quite pleasant savour, so “when found they have 
deen made a note of ” in pocket or in sketch book 
—the few Iam sending to you with this letter being 
culled from such rapid rough-and-ready jottings. 
Their quaint spacing-out seems specially worthy 
of note, and the old-world forms of both the letter- 
ing and figures are enjoyable—so direct, simple, and 
unaffected they are, besides being of interest as 
reliable records of the form and character of the 
alphabets and numerals of a bygone day. 

There are some of these tablets to be seen on 
the cottages in the Lake district. I will tell you of 
a rather famous one. If ever you drive (or tramp) 
from Rydal to Grassmere, through a panorama of 
hill and dale surpassingly beautiful—the very heart 
of “ the Wordsworth country,” in fact—on the high- 
road just opposite Rydal water you will notice Nab 
Cottage, where once lived Hartley Coleridge: over 
the doorway of the ivy-covered picturesque little 
place is a tablet bearing a date 1702 and the 
initials I. and A. P. (Isaac and Ann Pattinson) 
the whole a pleasant little note of decoration which 
both helps to perpetuate the tradition of the place 
and fits quite naturally and artistically into its 
surrounding. 

In the Peak district several of these simple 
records are to be found—the one on the old Wheat- 
sheaf Inn at Matlock, which stands hard by the 





on-the- ol Wheatvheaf 

Inn-at-Matlock + 

church, being fairly typical. I wonder if the little 

fragments of ornament immediately above the 

initials are meant to represent wheatsheaves ? 

What say you? 1681 is a long, long time ago, 
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but this particular tablet is in really splendid pre- 
servation, due to the many liberal anointings with 
oil paint to which it, with its surrounding wall, 
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has been subjected --doubtless with the object of 
keeping the weather out—and they do have weather 
in the Peak. 

Another tablet on the bridge a little lower down 
in the town with the letters W. I. H. and date 
1754, should be noted for its pleasant design. 
By-the-by, the student of quaint or old-world 
letterings and numerals should not on any account 
miss the harvest in that direction waiting to be 
reaped from the ancient tombstones in the church- 
yards; original and naive letterings deliciously 
akin to the character and type that brilliant artist 
E. A. Abbey has made peculiarly his own, and a 
host of his imitators have striven to make theirs. 

Kent is a county fairly rich in these tablets: 
here is a rough note of one which is to be seen on 
the high-road going through Smeeth village, on a 
farmhouse adjacent to the late Lord Brabourne’s 
place (Knatchbull-Hugessen of fairy-tale fame) : 
the panel is rather deeply countersunk and bears 
the initials C. E. B. and date 1717. The whole 
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is much weather-worn and choked up with moss 
and the like, and will soon have mouldered away 
into the past ; it seemed to me pleasant and worth 
noting. 

Just beyond Folkestone, on the high-road to 
Canterbury, is a very curious tablet over a cottage 
doorway; it is about two feet square, and is painted 
in somewhat illiterate black lettering on a panel. 
The cottage, it seems, was built with the timbers 
taken from a wrecked East Indiaman, Zhe 
Grantham, and the grateful builder placed this 
pictorial acknowledgment of his debt over the 
doorway. It is quite a local landmark, being 
known far and wide as ‘‘ God’s Providence 
House ;” the cottage itself is, sooth to say, neg- 
lected, uncompromisingly ugly, and drear, but 
being the bearer of such a quaint legend it cannot 
fail to attract the passers-by. 

There is yet another “God’s Providence House,” 
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which I expect you know—the one at Chester, in 
Watergate Street, close to the famous “ Rows.” 
This picturesque house was almost entirely recon- 
structed in 1862; but it has been carefully and 
judiciously done, all the rich panelling being taken 
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from examples existing in the original building. 
There are many surmises as to the exact meaning 
of the boldly carved inscription, *‘ God’s Provi- 
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dence is mine inheritance,” which runs almost 
across the full width of the building, probably the 
perpetuation of some Puritanical shrbboleth (for the 
Puritans were, you will remember, in the ascendant 
everywhere at the time the place was built); yet 
there is another local tradition (presumably 
apocryphal) which one must not forget 
that the legend was placed upon the house-front 


by the pious occupier to record his thankfulness 


namely, 
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carved with the initials W. R. and M. R., and an 
identical date (1652) in the other two panels. 

About the W. R. and M. R. who flourished so 
long ago, I do not suppose either you or I mind 
very much, but I think we ought at least to be 
grateful to them for merging their identities in so 
pleasant a fashion into such a fine old building. 

At Portsmouth, on the key-stone of the west 
doorway of the old parish church, dedicated to St. 
Thomas & Becket, is a boldly carved panel with 
the initials I. W. and a date 1691, disposed on 
either side of a large crescent moon and a star 
with eight waving rays. The church itself is a 
curious place ; its chancel and transepts date from 
1180—8, and its nave and aisles were rebuilt in 
1693—you will notice two years after the date on 
the tableted key-stone ; so it is rather puzzling to 
satisfactorily account for it unless one assumes that 


the tablet was really carved during, or after, 1693, 
the earlier date having some special reference to 
the life (or death) of the aforesaid “I. W.” 

Before leaving the old place, it is worth while to 
glance at the fine copper vane (some seven feet in 
length), in the form of a ship, which surmounts the 
cupola on the central tower. It is capital in 
design and craftsmanship, and was given (as were 
the five bells, taken from the ancient Pharos at 
Dover) by Prince George of Denmark, in 1710. 

To me the region of Thanet, Kent, is a happy 
hunting-ground for things curious and out-of-the 
One Bibles 
carven chests in the churches, delightfully battered, 


shattered 


way. comes across chained and 


time-worn dials and tombstones with 


riginal letterings in the churchyards, wrought-iron 
signs and bits of old oak carving on the buildings 


the village streets. Moreover, an occasional 
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Here is a very simple one, out of a number to be 
seen at Minster, which has just the letters T. E. 
rudely carved, and a date 1717, apparently wedged 
in as an afterthought. Still I fancy you will agree 
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with me that the little panel is, as a whole, simple, 
direct, and pleasant. 

It was enjoyable coming across the name of 
** Weller.” Would that I could truthfully say that 
it is “ Samivel ” and not “John” that is carved on 
the little panel which is to be found on’the west 
face of the church tower at Wye (Kent) hard 
over the doorway. However, there it is, “IOHN 
WELLER,” and the date 1725, and is one, amongst 
a considerable number, of curious tablets of the 
usual cottage type, but exceptional and remarkable 
when found on a church exterior. It would seem 
at any rate quite possible to imagine that Charles 
Dickens in his wanderings may have seen these 
very tablets (for Wye, as you know, is not far from 
his old home, Rochester). The name “Weller” 
may have struck him as being unusual—he may 
have noted it down and eventually wrought it into 
his immortal “ Pickwick ””—who knows ? 

I have but space left to tell you I found the last 
of these rough little sketches—the Poole one—in 
one of the slums of that interesting but unsavoury 
little seaport—over a cottage doorway—making my 
notes under difficulties, for a detachment of the 
great unsoaped swarmed around in double-quick 
time, and paid me attentions more pronounced 
than polite.—Always faithfully yours, 

WARRINGTON Hocce. 

CRESCENT LODGE, BoURNEMOUTH. 
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WARDS IN THE TITLE-PAGE 
COMPETITION. 


First Prize (three guineas). Athenian, 
Leon B. Solon, South Kensington. 

Second Prize (two guineas). Zwucca, Alfred W. 
Carpenter, 61 Falkland Road, N.W. 

Extra Prize (one guinea). Langtonian, J. 
Illingworth Kay, 48 Langham Street, W. 

In awarding the prizes the Judges wish to speak 
of the general excellence of the execution of the 
hundred designs sent in, but at the same time to 
regret the absence of merit in the lettering of the 
majority. Insufficient care in the actual drawing 
of the alphabets employed is a minor fault com- 
pared with the vicious, grotesque, and unreadable 
characters too prevalent. The first aim of lettering 
should be legibility, and this should be secured 
with almost equal attention to consistency of style. 
Not merely should each alphabet be limited to the 
peculiar shapes that distinguish it, but a jumble of 
Gothic, Roman, italic, and nondescript “ oma- 
mental” styles should not be employed in the 
same design. 

Several competitors, despite the rules, send 
“cover” designs, not title-pages: a moment’s 
thought would have shown that the “contents ” of 
a magazine do not appear on the title-page of its 
bound volume, yet many have quite ignored this. 

The First Prize is awarded to Athenian for a 
good design, well conceived, with excellent sym- 
bolism and fairly consistent lettering, except in the 
lowest panel, which is badly placed for its purpose, 
and not legible enough. 

The SECOND PrR1zE, Lucca, is clear and readable, 
quite the best arrangement of lettering sent in, the 
whole well composed and well drawn, but a little 
tame in conception. 

An Extra Prize has been awarded to Lang- 
tonian, for one of five admirable designs sent in ; 
had the disposition and detail of the lettering been 
equal to the invention and beauty of the orna- 
ment, this would have been bracketed with the 
first. In each of the designs by this artist there is 
evidence of originality and vigour that deserve 
very high praise, and it was a matter for regret that 
the Judges felt unable to place them higher solely 
on the question of lettering. These remarks apply 
equally to Langtonian 2 and 3, and the two not 
reproduced. 

Of other designs illustrated, which are placed 
haphazard, and xot in any order indicating degrees 
of merit— 

Stoneybroke. Lacks simplicity, and altogether 
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confused, yet with some very good drawing of arranged lettering would have ranked higher. 

certain details. Atalanta. The figure not perfect in drawing, 
James Smithie shows faulty drawing in figure, and the idea rather hackneyed, otherwise good. 

but very neat and careful execution. Iphigenia. The lettering is unpleasantly placed, 
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Lurline. Some good qualities, but the solid and too heavy for the rest of the design, which 
black is not well balanced, and the title confused has some very meritorious points. 
and not easy to read. Rolling Stone. An excellent title-page in many 
Figaro. A well-executed design without much ways, or rather what is known technically as a 
originality of conception, and not consistent in its “half title,” not peculiarly new in treatment. 
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‘‘ IPHIGENIA”’ ‘ROLLING STONE ”’ ‘* TOUCHSTONE ” 


lower panels ; the lettering shows a mixture of types Touchstone. Had the execution been equal to 
not pleasant. its conception, this would have come well in the 
Veritas. Odd and original. front rank. 
Keenaga. Had not the ornamental device been Anon. Well drawn and well composed, but 


so meaningless and out of harmony, this capitally lettering too confused. 
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Patchwork. Had the execution equalled the 
conception this would have ranked high. 
Of the rest: ee is well composed, title too small 


date too large.—Zd. Promising.— Woodrose, two. 
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‘* STONEYBROKE ” 
Too fine in work to reproduce in miniature, but 
both are also good.—S. A. C. “This must be a 
very young contributor’s attempt. — Branscombe. 
Commonplace, but all the same a genuine title-page. 
— Trot and Tootles, good borders, but poor lettering. 
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example of an obsolete style carefully wrought.— 
Breton would reproduce well, but figures lack 
grace, the invention and much of the detail is 
good.— Yamwath. Nota bad page advertisement 
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and not adapted for reproduction, despite 
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inadequate, pretty idea, but no “colour. ’ 


A few designs with no address, and some without 
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XHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ 
WORK AT SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON. 


BEFORE examining in detail such an 
exhibition as that representing the work sent in 
by students for the National Competition which is 
now open at South Kensington, it is only fair to 
analyse one’s expectations and decide what ex- 
perience and common sense may reasonably hope 
to find. Hardly a score of geniuses in design ! 
the whole number now before the public to whom 
such an honourable description could be applied 
amount to less. Nor, considering how long the 
reputation dates back of many who are “ arrived,” 
can we dare estimate their appearance at even 
the modest rate of one per annum. ‘Therefore, 
if we are not entitled to expect one new genius 
each year from the whole kingdom, it is rather 
exacting to expect it here ; even if we were able, 
which is by no means always the case, to identify 
the latent power in the chrysalis stage when the 
student is properly employed in perfecting the 
mastery of his craft, and informing himself in the 
work of his predecessors. When he has learned 
the rules, he may break them, but not before he 
has proved that he recognises and is able to obey 
the conventions hitherto accepted ; neither, all- 
important though it be, should we lay too much 
stress on the absolutely practical character of his 
schemes—to master even one material needs years 
of experience ; your specialist in carpet-planning, 
for instance, could hardly produce a fine wall- 
paper at a single trial, yet one is apt to demand from 
the student a distinctly novel and entirely work- 
able essay in design for a dozen different crafts. 
We are entitled, however, to expect the freshness 
and courage of youth, the boisterous and un- 
restrained invention which in sheer ignorance 
attempts gaily, not merely more than he can 
achieve, but feats that would dismay a past-master 
of the art ; and above all to find proof that the 
large expenditure entailed by the huge system of 
“The Science and Art Department” shows 
evidence of accomplished tuition and a distinct 
effort to lead the student toward his natural bent, 
rather than to strangle him with the red tape of 
routine. 

An institution so popular for attack as South 
Kensington has proved to be, should render a 
critic still more cautious in his verdict. ‘To pro- 
claim oneself superior by adopting an opposite 
view, is always a fatal temptation to one who sits 
in judgment on the works of others ; yet although 
to praise South Kensington wholly and without 
reservation would at this date have all the air of 
novelty, in a paper devoted to Arts, yet in sucha 
case one must show proof for every word and not 
be influenced by an undue desire to defend an 
attacked institution because of amity towards 
the men who direct its.working, nor slur over any 
shortcoming, nor be satisfied with less than the very 
moderate estimate we have just discussed. 

So much for preamble: let us forget all past 
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history and approach the result of the teaching of 
1892-3 with no memory of former disappoint- 
ments and no confident hope that great surprises 
await us therein. The display impresses one 
favourably this year, by reason of its improved 
arrangement. Hitherto it has been crowded in 
the balconies of the large courts in the Museum, 
now it is in a huge iron shed, erected, to the ruin 
of its architectural effect, in the central quad- 
rangle. Here, well lighted, with ample room to. 
see the works from a suitable distance and a very 
satisfactory system of classification, it is possible 
to gain a good idea of the whole from even a 
single visit. The “ Life” studies are no longer a 
quarter of a mile away in a corridor, but hung 
within an annexe bearing a notice, “ Art Masters 
and Students only admitted,” which may be wise 
as regards the ordinary sightseer, but as at least 
six of the fifteen gold medals have gone to studies. 
from the figure, it will be disappointing to many 
art-lovers if this restriction be too rigidly enforced. 

This year 41,861 works were sent from Schools. 
of Art, 42,657 from Science Schools, and 8879 
from Art Classes. Of these, 3713 were selected 
for National Competition ; and to 748 of these were 
awarded 11 gold, 50 silver, 152 bronze medals, and 
366 book prizes ; in addition to 4 gold, 26 silver, 
40 bronze medals, and gg book prizes. The 
catalogue shows that 748 exhibits are now on view, 
but as the numerical order is geographical and sub- 
divided according to the degrees of honour, one 
has to take its word for the fact. 

One cannot but feel that at South Kensington 
it is applied design which demands the most 
serious attention, and one may leave the studies. 
and drawings which are part of the course with a 
brief notice. 

In the modelling section, Francis Jahn (582) 
and Oliver Wheatley (583) carry off two gold 
medals, for really excellent figures ; in each there 
is vitality and movement, without loss of the large 
repose which is the peculiar beauty of sculpture. 
The reliefs are also noteworthy, especially one by 
Margaret Giles (581), which has gained a gold 
medal. As all these students are pupils of the 
Training Class at South Kensington, it is pleasant 
to find that sculpture at the central schools is 
keeping true to its tradition. A study from life in 
water-colours by Arthur Shorthouse, Birmingham 
(78), and another in oils by F. T. Thomas, Bir- 
mingham (82), deserve singling out. 

In the report of the examiners for Drawing and 
Painting, it is good to note their approval of silver 
point as a medium, and still more satisfactory to 
find them protesting against the unfortunate re- 
vival of the laboured “ stippling method ;” although 
they reprove certain schools for “ tricky eccen- 
tricity which leads to insincerity in delineation of 
form,” the days of official approbation of minute 
stipple are over, let us hope for ever. The 
examiners regret the comparative inattention to 
studies of heads, hands, feet, &c., and of mono- 
chrome figures from the antique, which they con- 
sider fall very short of the excellence which they 
would expect to find. But all this class of work, 
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together with the still-life studies, and all the non- 
inventive work may be dismissed without further 
comment. 

In the whole display there is nothing fresher 
than the first exhibit which confronts one on 
entering—Stencil Decorations (10) by Francis 
Heron, who has deservedly won a gold medal for 
a very happy treatment of stencilling in various 
colours on a piece of sackcloth, or some similar 
material. His stencil plate (538), shown in the 
same group as the dado from it in brown pigment 
on a gold background, is an example of delicate 
craft that we had thought was only possible in 
Japan. In each the designs are exceedingly good, 
but the handicraft deserves a very superlative word 
of praise. 

A design for printed textile in a single colour, by 
Leon Solon (605), is full of modern feeling in the 
figures and especially in the flowing ornament ; no 
other exhibit seems so inspired by the arrested 
movement of line which reflects the spirit of to-day, 
and yet displays an accomplished knowledge of the 
past. The design for a cotton damask (482), by J. 
H. Bolderston, Padiham, would appear from the 
notes in its margin to be a working drawing ; it is 
an excellent and novel treatment of the peacock, 
admirable alike in itself and for its intended 
purpose. No. 592, by William Giles, “in the 
Sicilian style,” shows a very naive stiff symbol of 
the same bird that would be quite good in hanging 
folds with a domestic quality which is not ill 
adapted for its purpose. : 

Joseph M. Sadler’s (Glasgow) wool-tapestry (35), 
with honeysuckle and acorns, is not peculiarly 
novel, but very rich and suitable for actual use (the 
examiners criticise it as printed cretonne, but we 
copy the catalogue description). The design by 
William Rewcastle, Glasgow, for a hanging (36) is 
pleasant in colour, but spoilt by the restless out- 
line and detail of the vases whence spring sprays 
of conventional pink flowers. Emily C. Brothers’ 
(Canterbury) textile (307) bears a pattern of 
parrots and foliage, symmetrical and satisfactory ; 
356, by W. R. Dunn, Glasgow, is a curious blend 
of Botticelli and Japan. The arrangement of ships 
and foliage for a silk brocaded hanging (331), by 
Clarence Mawson, Shipley, has many good points ; 
perhaps it is rather overladen with ornament, but 
in the material for which it is planned exaggera- 
tion of detail is less offensive than in a meaner 
fabric. One of the most satisfactory groups is that 
of designs for Mosaic. A design (137) by 
Charlotte Trower, Hertford, shows very clever 
treatment of animal forms and foliage ; whether 
the skilful drawing of such details as the eyes of the 
tigers could be preserved in tesserze seems doubt- 
ful. In 310, by Gertrude Roots, Canterbury, also 
a really admirable design, the same doubt applies 
to the foreshortened drawing of the animals. 
Other patterns worthy of study are those by (2) 
Mary Caldwell, Canterbury (gold medal); (39) 
Evelyn D. Foster, Hertford ; (207) Oswald Garside, 
Warrington, which is a little spotty in colour ; and 
one in (49) a group of drawings for a hall by 
William Amor Fenn (New Cross Goldsmiths’ In- 


stitute). In all these the inevitable joints of the 
tessere have been boldly emphasised to define the 
pattern. In linoleum designs the imitation 
material appears to have been less well under- 
stood ; to print 180, by Fred Appleyard, Scarboro’, 
by necessary process would be to ruin its beauty, 
as the “ splarge” or “ smasher” used for flattening 
the moist colour must destroy the details which 
look charming enough upon paper. The same 
criticism applies to another ingenious pattern (172) 
by Frederick Gregory, North Shields. On turning 
to the report of the examiners we find they have 
noticed this defect. ' 

Designs for tiles have attracted a large number. 
One of the happiest patterns (427), by Samuel 
Palmer, Macclesfield, employs a wall facing of 
oblongs and squares like that of a bonded brick 
wall; the beauty of the finished effect with its 
foliage and quaint spotted animals is, however, 
gained by each tile being merely an arbitrary sec- 
tion of the pattern, which would be equally effec- 
tive as a wall-paper. In 134, May Lines, Hertford, 
a very ingenious pattern, white ferrets, with 
diagonal bands, like those Mr. William Morris 
employs so happily, this departure from the 
recognised convention of tiling is even more 
marked. Other noteworthy designs are 136, by 
W. M. Overell, Hereford, and 156, John W. 
Sherratt, Macclesfield. 

The pottery designs are not marked by any 
bold originality. Among the group (630), by 
William Hindley, two at least are good. Why 


165 has been awarded a medal is not evident. 
The plateaux (132) by Leon Solon, Hanley, are 


creditable to the owner of a name so honourably 
connected with pottery decoration. 138, by Horace 
E. Drake, Hanley, a plaque with ships and storks, 
is powerfully drawn and admirably decorative. 
Why 135 gained a bronze medal is hard to dis- 
cover. 

The studies of birds conventionalised from 
nature by William Giles (591), and a similar set by 
William Hindley (592), although entirely different 
in character, areeach of more than usual interest. In 
the former, considerable humour has been preserved 
with really fine structural drawing. In the latter, 
the breadth of treatment is noticeably good. The 
damask designs by Samuel H. Moss (598) show 
a really beautiful treatment of Indian corn, capi- 
tally drawn, but the lines could hardly be ex- 
pected to keep their delicacy in a woven fabric. 
Among the lace designs, No. 173, by George F. 
Holmes, Nottingham, arrests one’s attention and 
appears practical. Could the very pleasant draw- 
ing of 244 (Anne Haynes, Nottingham) be pre- 
served in the material? Anyway it deserves 
commendation for its most graceful detail. 

The gold medal is awarded to John Alfred Dunn, 
Birmingham, for his measured drawings of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, which have more than accidental 
right to be No. 1 of the catalogue; they are 
excellent in technique and sympathetic in their 
appreciation of architectural detail. Harry Clifford, 
of Rochester, in No. 9, shows excellent knowledge 
of the local cathedral. 
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A tennis pavilion, by John Thorpe, of Banbury 
(220), shows a huge conical tiled roof with tri- 
angular dormers; it is quite pleasant, and has a 
curious American quality. ‘The designs for tooled 
bookbindings (530), by Robert A. Dawson, Shipley, 
are ingenious, and showing as they do the very 
few tools used, bear witness to practical study of 
the limitations of a craft which is so nearly fine 
art. 

The carpet (313), by John G. Hardy, Chelsea, 
is surely too delicate in its drawings for the out- 
line that is possible in such a fabric even in a 
velvet pile; the white lilies, for instance, would 
lose terribly translated to stitches, and the isolated 
bird forms appear to need a final enclosing line, 
yet so much that is really fine in colour and design 
deserves careful recognition. 

Wall-papers are so poorly represented that the 
examiners call the attention of Art-masters to the 
neglect of this important commercial industry, 
but the excellent design for stencil by Caroline 
Thornhill (92) may-be included under this head, 
as it would be equally practical for a paper. 
Although 258, Bernard Sleigh, Birmingham, calls 
itself a panel, it is a picture by an intelligent dis- 
ciple of Mr. Burne-Jones, and of more than average 
merit. The set of designs by F. H. Brown, 
Coventry (321), for watch-backs, are highly com- 
mended ; but while fully deserving it as designs, 
they seem to lack any specific metallic quality, and 
might decorate any roundels of equal size no less 
suitably. The designs for enamels by Kate Light, 
Birmingham (14), are good, the very high praise 
for the Mermaid group which the examiners have 
recorded seems a little above its merits, the smaller 
panel being far more decorative and firm in its 
composition. 

In black and white designs for book illustration, 
the drawings by Robert Spence, Newcastle (8, gold 
medal) are curiously medizeval in their spirit, but 
yet, with all deference to the judges, the high award 
they have obtained comes as a surprise. All 
through this section the work is limited to a 
particular school, of which Mr. Walter Crane may 
be taken as the founder. English though it be, and 
by chance the favourite style of the present writer, 
he is yet compelled to inquire why it should alone 
attract the attention of students. In the open 
market such work finds a somewhat limited public, 
and comparing the interest shown by foreign 
schools of art in the technique of the new art of 
pen-drawing, it is a <listinct regret to find it abso- 
lutely unrepresented here. Not merely is the 
school of Vierge ignored, but the famous Erglish 
school of Fred Walker and the “Once a Week” 
artists, the school of Mr. E. Abbey, and of many 
another well-known master, are all, so far as this 
exhibition shows to the contrary, apparently un- 
known to students of the United Kingdom in 1893. 


This restriction to a certain style confessedly the 
ideal of the examiners, Messrs. William Morris, 
Walter Crane, and F. W, Shields, is sure to provoke 
unfavourable comment from a large body of 


modern artists who are creating new traditions for 
the art. Without the slightest accusation of per- 
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sonal taste influencing those responsible for the 
awards, since, for all one knows, no other may have 
been submitted to them, it is impossible to over- 
look the complete absence of modern “ black and 
white ” in this exhibition, and to refrain from ask- 
ing why a subject which a large proportion of 
students may have to depend upon for their liveli- 
hood, is here conspicuous by its absence. 

A more pleasant task is to praise much of the 
work shown on its own merits, and to note the 
excellence of the Birmingham school, especially the 
groups of designs by Sidney Heath (73) arid 
Georgie R. France (72). But the work of this 
school will receive more detailed notice in a later 
number of THE Stupio. George R. Benton (69) 
sends some drawings which show a curious German 
quality not unlike Moritz Retsch. Mary Newill 
(75) has studies of streets and houses, decorative 
and admirably simple in line. 

Why Manchester has taken a silver medal for 
No. 48 would be a puzzle to explain. The designs 
for billheads by Oliver Wheatley (608) show much 
spirit and raise such things to a new level of art. 

The panels evidently intended for the decoration 
of the Birmingham Town Hall (74 and 76), by 
Fred Mason and H. A. Payne, will be referred to 
later, so they may be passed over with silent 
approval here. 

A mirror frame for metal (541), by Lilian Simp- 
son, is gracefully conceived and cleverly modelled ; 
whether sucha handle could be held with comfort 
is open to question, but the sweep of the figure 
of a Cupid has charm. 

In stained glass, Violet Holden, Birmingham 
(245), has acharming double panel which we intend 
to illustrate shortly. 637, by W. R. Kean, whose 
Lady of Shallot made memorable the last year’s 
show, is a finely conceived treatment of a single 
figure, ‘‘Cleodolinda.” 373, by J. D. Forsyth, de- 
spite its colour, shows vigour and some originality. 

The majority of the life drawings, historic orna- 
ment and architectural studies, the designs for 
wrought iron and other metals, the modelled orna- 
ment, and the marine, mechanical, and many other 
classes cannot be considered in a brief notice. 

Whether by reason of the good light and the 
non-crowding of the various items the whole seems 
more hopeful, or whether keeping within the limits 
set forth in the opening sentence one learned to 
ask for less and was grateful for comparatively little, 
it is not quite easy to say. _ Here it is not the place 
to discuss the system, but to appraise the year’s 
work as fairly as possible. The presence of a few 
new motives of ornament, the less conspicuous 
number of works built on the Italian Renaissance, 
and the admission of black and white, all tell to 
the good; while the absence of modern book 
illustration, furniture designs, wall-papers, and 
especially the lack throughout the whole exhibition 
of simple patterns developing the effect of their 
material at the least possible outlay, may be set 
against the total, and yet leave the verdict—a 
distinct advance on many former years, if still very 
far short of the ideal hoped for when the system of 
Government Art instruction was first started. 
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HE EXHIBITION OF THE 
R.S.W.,EDINBURGH. BY DAVID 
MARTIN. 


THE sixteenth annual exhibition of 
the Royal Scottish Water Colour Society, held in 
the National Galleries, Edinburgh, deserves more 
than a passing notice, not only on account of the 
outstanding merit of some of the exhibits, but for 
the arrangements and decorations in the galleries. 

It may safely be said that the National Galleries 
are the most adaptable in Scotland for picture 
shows. Being octagonal and opening out in a 
direct line from the entrance door into one an- 
other, the visitor is not tired with long stretches 
and unduly crowded walls of pictures. This year 
the hanging and arrangements are admirable. In 
two of the rooms the walls are draped with neutral 
yellow, the other two in a red brown, with appro- 
priate friezes. The Society deserves credit for 
making the exhibition an “open” one, as much 
outlay is thereby entailed without the least likeli- 
hood of any appreciable recuperation to the Society. 

Undoubtedly prominent for their good qualities 
are the exhibits of Mr. William McTaggart, some 
five in number. All are characteristic drawings, 
healthy in colour and artistically spontaneous in 
treatment, and showing the artist’s motif with 
power. In its true sparkling colour and airy feel- 
ing of out o’ doors Zhe Whins in Bloom is a draw- 
ing in which Mr. McTaggart gets the full value of 
the medium very successfully. A smaller picture 
than the last, entitled /n the Equinox, Crail, 


shows Mr. McTaggart’s power of rendering the 
effect of wind, rain, and sea-beating against the 


old houses and harbour of the Fifeshire town 
which abuts the German Ocean. The drawings of 
Mr. Joe Crawhall are always interesting, and to 
the art student especially so, as they show remark- 
able technical qualities and correct draughtsman- 
ship—in fact, the work of a painter who thoroughly 
understands what he is painting. Zhe Bulifight, 
Algeciras, is his best. It has fine drawing, good 
though reserved colour scheme, and is_parti- 
cularly virile in execution. Few of our aquarellists 
can handle the medium with so much sympathy 
as T. Millie Dow, and in his exhibit, entitled Roses, 
this painter-like quality is noteworthy. It is 
a drawing that escapes the notice of the crowd, 
fascinating and a delight to the few only. Differ- 
ing from the last-mentioned artist’s pictures in its 
broad dashing brush-work and full colouring, is 
W. Y. Macgregor’s excellent Market Place, 
Bloemfontein, S. Africa. E. §S. Calvert’s Land. 
scape is an artistic transcript of a woodland glade, 
very satisfactory in colour and composition. Sir 
Francis Powell is well represented by five drawings, 
of which the most important is Barges at the 
Mouth of the Thames, reproduced in a recent 
number of THe Stupio. Other exhibitors who 
are well represented are James Paterson, by a fine 
drawing of Zhe Fell; R. B. Nisbet, by half a 
dozen works, the best being Landscape, Morn ; 
R. M. G. Coventry, a delightful little study of fish- 


ing boats and figures; James Cadenhead, Mason 
Hunter, R. W. Allan, A. B. Socharty, H. W. Kerr, 
and J. T. Ross. Miss Walton’s Queen of the 
Meadow is a praiseworthy work, and Miss L. 
Blatherwick’s studies of flowers are good. D. M. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Age of Disfigurement. By RicHARDSON 
Evans. (London: Remington & Co.).—A 
polemical pamphlet of over a hundred pages is 
apt, as a rule, to turn a moderate supporter to an 
active enemy. For therein the faddist after his 
manner raves and protests, quotes “ nobodies ” in 
support of his thesis, and refutes ‘ somebodies ” 
who decline to be refuted in spite of his wild 
logic. Here is one of another order, sane and 
lucid in its statements, tolerant in its ideas and 
quite prepared to accept a very moderate com- 
promise in place of the extreme, no matter what it 
may cost, which the agitator as a rule demands as 
his ultimatum. Who has not known miles of plea- 
sant country spoiled by the hideous advice to 
regard the virtues of a quack medicine reiterated 
from every field and hedgerow, but, on coming 
to a fine vista in a big city, has felt a sky-sign 
throw everything out of proportion, and do its 
best to make the “ inverted dome ” itself ridiculous ? 
Therefore should all beauty lovers join hands 
against the worst evils Mr. Evans impeaches. But 
for the poster itself that makes a hoarding on a 
dull wet day some sort of substitute for a sunset, 
and throws reflections of vivid colour into the 
puddles and across the shining pavements, one 
has a secret appreciation. Many a hideous street 
at Whitechapel, in the City slums, nay, even 
such stretches as the quay at Liverpool, or a wharf 
by the Thames, owes to a gay hoarding the high 
notes of colour which, amid the monotonous dirty 
grey, make the whole paintable and in its own 
way beautiful. Of course the posters should be 
improved in design—monotonous repetitions of 
a single word and huge lettering generally should 
be forbidden ; but the picture-book of the gutter- 
urchin and the one splash of gaiety into squalid 
sordid slums must not be too energetically, 
abolished. As a nation we have lost colour in 
costume, colour in our architecture, and colour 
in our churches, so that any attempt to re-instate 
it in the “blazer” of the athlete, the advertising 
placard, or rich hangings and stained glass, should 
be improved where offensive, but not obliterated. 

We have received from the Swan Electric En- 
graving Co. a fine impression of a photogravure, 
Ordination of Elders in a Scottish Kirk, by J. H. 
Lorimer, A.R.S.A., which is certainly an admirable 
reproduction of a very powerfully conceived picture, 
and one that shows English photographic process 
at a high level of merit. Without raising the 
vexed question of engraving by hand and engrav- 
ing by mechanism, and _ still less inquiring how 
much after all a good photogravure really owes to 
the engraver, which is very far more than out- 
siders suppose, one can safely praise this excellent 
monochrome on its own merits as a splendid 
paraphrase of a picture that deserved painting. 
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THE summer has come and the painter is off to 
the country again ; if in packing he could only leave 
behind the artificial vision acquired by too much 
study of other painters’ work, how much more hope- 
ful the new harvest might be. It isa fatal influence 
of the modern system of exhibition that not only 
young, but trained artists, fall insensibly intothe habit 
of seeing Nature through other men’s eyes. This one 
sees it as Claude Monet might, that one as Corot, 
another as Bastian Lepage, and so on—or rather, 
and herein lies the danger—as he himself thinks 
they would have seen it. 

Discipleship to a certain extent is admirable, but 
the imitator rarely excels his hero ; and, as we find 
daily, foreign critics pass over English paintings 
showing foreign influence, to study, and at times 
to appreciate keenly, works by the more distinctly 
individual men who dare to be themselves. 

Not only those unconsciously hypnotised by 
contemporary painters acquire a false accent, 
the man who neglects the scientific knowledge of 
the later schools, the man who, secure in Britannic 
convention, deliberately adopts older methods, may 
no less easily lose his own sight of Nature as 
she is. 

The defect arises partly no doubt from a laudable 
distrust of self and too hasty acceptance of advice, 
especially from those who do not themselves paint, 
and one would fain see more self-conceit of the 
right sort and more reliance on actual impressions 
of personal study which should reinforce the British 
school, even as Constable left the beaten track and 
himself attempted to paint what he saw—as he 
saw it. 

The salvation of British art by statistics is the 
newest attempt to improve the Royal Academy. 
Figures carefully tabulated to show the advantage 
gained by limiting the Academicians and outsiders 
to a certain number of works, other tables to prove 
the fallacy of any such aiteration, bristle around us. 
But what of art in the matter ? 

No exhibition of rejected works has shown over- 
whelming evidence of the incompetence of the 
judges. Here and there a few as good—nay, for 
argument’s sake one may say much better—pictures 
than those hung, were shown to be rejected. Does 
any one, however, suppose that the few really 
notable outsiders who either abstain from send- 
ing or are always rejected—so far as the public is 
concerned, it matters not which—would be thereby 
included? And for more producers of the average 
picture why this artistic sympathy ? 

If art be a trade—with a sort of competitive 
examination entrance, the Academy exhibition 
being the commercial prize—such arguments would 
be quite natural; but if Art be Art, then no proof 
exists that limiting each exhibitor to one picture 
would make the dull painter brilliant, or that each 
single canvas would thereby hold the condensed 
art of eight. 

Even the trade of making pictures for sale 
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does not bear such arithmetical analysis. If the 
would-be exhibitor of eight be limited to four, 
and if sales depend upon acceptance at Bur- 
lington House, then he must, one would think, 
double his prices, or sacrifice half his income. 

What the Academy suffers from, if the reports of 
foreign and therefore disinterested critics be true, 
is undue tolerance of the mere mechanic in the 
arts, and that it might determine to reject the 
commonplace to a tenfold degree, whether sent in 
by Academicians or outsiders, should be the 
petition of real lovers of art. Better twenty good 
pictures by a single master, than the works of 
twenty deserving, hard-working craftsmen who 
have mistaken their vocation and essayed art with 
no natural fitness for the task. 

In an odd volume of Vasari’s “ Lives,” a fine old 
Italian edition, probably the original, that I 
picked from a sixpenny box this week, is a past 
owner’s very legible signature, ‘‘ John Flaxman,” 
with a note below not very easy to decipher, 
signed by John Payne Collier, which runs: 
“This immortal sculptor had no faith in the high 
genius supposed to be indicated by a scrawling 
and illegible signature: that notion is merely 
modern.—J. P. C.” 

The series of reproductions from pictures in the 
National Gallery, now appearing in Zhe Building 
News, are excellent, when the price is considered. 
The Botticelli Mars and Venus and The Nativity 
show evidences of the indirect help the camera is 
daily giving us, by bringing fairly accurate fac- 
similes to the reach of those who can only afford 
coppers for their art. 

An American magazine thus expresses its dis- 
like to the cover of THe Stupio: “A more mean- 
ingless and deplorable medley of the ‘what is it’ 
with the ‘guess if you can’ would be hard to 
scare up even a museum of typographic horrors.” 
Such a gracefully turned appreciation deserves re- 
cognition. 

We all know the legend of the riding master 
who took his pupils to the frieze of the Parthenon 
in the British Museum to show them how to sit a 
horse. In the last train from Charing Cross, lately, 
I heard a railway guard in mufti telling another 
he had seen the old masters at the British Museum 
with muscles for all the world like “‘ Jem Smith.” 
The name of the pugilist may be mis-spelt, if so 
apologies are freely offered him, but the newest 
criticism by a student of the noble art adds fresh 
lustre to those glorious sculptures. 

A newly married couple were choosing a carpet 
the other day, and an artist friend persuaded them, 
as expense was no object, to buy a genuine Persian. 
Calling on them afterwards he found a hideous 
rococo medern veivet-pile. They were regretting 
the Persian, which they liked best, but the one 
chosen cost very little more and would get shabby 
sooner, so that they could get another ; “ while the 
Persian would never have worn out and they 
would have got so tired of it.” This is a true 
story—with a moral that needs no explanation. 

THE Lay FIGURE. 
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ARTISTIC HOUSES. 


BY J. S. GIBSON, 
F.R.I.BA, 


S the value of a picture consists in the 

expression of an artist’s mind and is 

an index of its owner’s artistic sympa- 

thies, so is a beautiful house the mani- 

festation of the refinement of its 
owner's artistic temperament. 

It is given to few men to paint pictures or to 
walk in the paths of pure art; but the sphere of 
home decoration is open to all. The result of 
personal labour in this direction may be more 
interesting than valuable from an artistic stand- 
point ; as, for example, in the case reported in the 
newspapers some weeks ago of a philatelist who 
covered the walls of a room with postage stamps. 
The money value of those stamps was no doubt 
considerable, but their artistic value, as a wall 
covering, must be w/; and it is to be regretted 
that any approving criticism of such an example of 
depraved taste should be diffused amongst an 
undiscerning public. 

For as long as the public will not critically 
examine the relative merits, as wall coverings, of 
say the finest collection of stamps, compared with 
such materials as the embossed leather hangings on 
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the upper part of the walls shown on page 
217, or the painted decoration of Stanmore 
Hall, so long will great damage be done by 
the publication of such “ news.” We are 
all intimately interested in the decoration 
of the home, and occupy a position in one of 
two sections into which householders may be 
roughly divided. First, the few who are wealthy 
enough to employ the best talent and procure 
the finest materials ; and second, the many who 
have to provide the luxuries of artistic homes 
by personal labour. It is astonishing how little 
personal time and attention is ordinarily devoted 
by the majority of us to thinking out the problems 
of home decoration compared to what is cheerfully 
given to less important matters. The struggle for 
existence leaves but little leisure, and even that is 
curtailed by things outside the circle of art. 

It is only when such a momentous event as the 
occupation of a new house, or the redecoration of 
the old, arises, that the mind is brought to bear on 
the subject with results that are often remarkable. 
Our minds are moulded so much by our daily 
experiences that these seem to us the right edu- 
cative means, and our ordinary surroundings 
appeal to us most strongly by reason of their 
familiarity. But unfortunately our surroundings 
are often the reverse of artistic, and their evil 
effects are most apparent. Chiefly for this reason 
I think it beneficial that we should go out of the 
beaten track and search for a healthier form of 
artistic development. 

I am no believer that a thing is beautiful 
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because it is old, but I am convinced that such 
things have survived to our time because they were 
-he best both in workmanship and design. Look, 
for instance, at the chairs in the Dining-room at 
Harrington Gardens, and in the Drawing-room at 
Hampstead. They are designed on simple lines, 
strong and sturdy in the legs, graceful and elabo- 
rate in the arms and backs, and no doubt 
thoroughly well made. The cabinet also in the 
left-hand corner of the hall, G/enco¢, neither 
elaborate in design nor difficult to manufacture, 


DINING-ROOM AT HARRINGTON GARDENS, 
(Photographed by Messrs 


is quiet in effect and satisfying to those who 


can appreciate unostentatious furniture. A more 
thorough knowledge of the good points of such 
furniture would enable us to see that the ordinary 
dining and drawing-room suites are far from being 
what they might become with no greater expen- 
diture of labour on them than is bestowed at 
present. 

We have sufficient old furniture about us, in 
museums, shops and sale-rooms, to ensure our 
knowing the standard of excellence which has 
been reached in the past, and having gained that 
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knowledge we ought to insist on being supplied 
with what will satisfy us. 

There is no doubt that the furniture maker, the 
curtain and carpet factor, and the wall-paper 
stainer would be only too glad to sell us goods 
of better design and make if we on our part 
would insist on paying a fair price for them. It is 
quite common to see chairs, tables, and cabinets 
sold at a price which renders it impossible for the 
workmen employed on them to be fairly paid for 


their labour. This is a state of affairs that is dis- 
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creditable to us in every way, and the remedy is in 
our own hands. 

On the other hand, there are firms who turn out 
excellent work, whose name is a guarantee of 
honest manufacture, and whose designs are in the 
front rank. The cosy corner, by Messrs. H. & 
J. Cooper, with its simple balusters and quiet 
ornament, is an attempt to supply a good article 
of interior decoration at a moderate price. The 
little smoking-room is designed with such ara- 
besque ornament as will attract all votaries of 
“my lady nicotine”; the brass and copper vessels, 
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the rich copper and leaded glass fireplace, the rugs 
and hangings, furnishing all the necessary adjuncts 
to the conjuring up of Oriental tales, while the 
blue smoke curls upward and the odour of the 


weed spreads fragrantly around. 

But even these things can only be possessed by 
the classes to whom decoration is merely a matter 
of expenditure of money; and I am afraid any 
imitation of them on such lines that would not 
permit of rich and intricate materials must be little 


short of disastrous. 
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strengthening the ability to perform the decorative 
work nearest our hands. A knowledge of the best 
work accomplished is of great moment to us, but 
this knowledge will not bring with it the technical 
ability necessary for its performance ; consequently, 
if a man feels that his powers are not equal to the 
task of decorating his own house, then the wisest 
course is to employ an expert. In the latter case, 
it is still possible for the decoration to be the 
expression of the owner’s taste, because he can 
control the general lines of the scheme and leave 
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We can, however, admire all the best features, 
and, gathering hints here and there, apply the 
added experience to our own particular work. The 
general standard of excellence will be raised by a 
proper appreciation of works such as those here 
illustrated, showing as they do the examples of 
those who may be called masters of the art of 
interior decoration. 

The educative value of such work is derived 
from a comparison of their varied excellences, so 
that the artistic sympathies are broadened, thus 


the details to be wrought out by those familiar with 
them. 

For example, the owner may say to the artist, 
“‘T want this room to be light and sunny in effect ; 
the ceiling is now too flat and uninteresting ; place 
on it mouldings of varied sizes and enriched 
panels. The walls should be panelled with light 
wood work as high as the doors, and over that put 
a richly coloured paper. The fireplace I want 
carried up to the ceiling with only a few small 


shelves for ornaments, and in this long recess I 
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want a low china cabinet fixed.” If the artist is 
also a man of sense, it will be possible for him to 
make a success of such a scheme, because he is 
free to employ that refinement and originality of 
detail which is essential to the best work. 

The question of detail is of very great moment 
in determining the value of the work, for coarse- 
ness or vulgarity, or even commonplace treatment 
of these things, will detract from otherwise excellent 
features. 


Houses 


sible for all houses to be decorated by artists, and 
the average man’s home will probably shew at 
best but average decoration, although even this 
level of excellence would be preferable to the 
atrocities that now offend all elementary ideas of 
taste. I hardly dare hold the average man 
responsible for all the enormities of his offence ; 
for if the means are bad the results can hardly be 
creditable. The furnishing firms that cater to his 

wants do not offer en- 


For example, the settle | oe _— ma) couragement to artistic 





in the library of Glencot 
(see page 228), with its 
high back and shaped end, 
forms an inviting nook for 
the perusal of a favourite 
author, and gives an air 
of piquant interest to that 
corner of the room, an 
unexpected treatment that 
commends itself by reason 
of its fitness and beauty. 
The hanging bay window 
on the right-hand wall of 
the Hall of the same house 
(p. 217), with its richly de- 
tailed corner shafts, its cut 
bracket and leaded lights, 
through which a glimpse is 
obtained of the courtyard 
beyond, interests us in that 
wall, and by contrast with 
the plain panelling below 
make us appreciate still 
more its beauty. 

The pierced frieze-like 
work on Mr. Voysey’s 
staircase at Hans Place 
(shown on a larger scale, 


nage 2 ives us that 
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feeling of pleased surprise OLD SWAN HOUSE, CHELSEA 


that only comes from the (Photographed by Messrs. 
contemplation of the works 

of those who bring their whole minds to bear on 
all matters of minor detail. 

There is nothing worth doing but is worth doing 
well, seems to be the motto of such artists, and in 
all work projected for our own houses the same 
principle should be followed. 

The decoration of a man’s home should be his 
most immediate labour, and although expenditure 
is of primary importance, it by no means provides 
or debars the exhibition of artistic qualities. 

At present, it is in the nature of things impos- 
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results, Yet a finer artistic 
sense or a wider artistic 
knowledge would ensure 
at least the rejection of 
the ugly or commonplace. 

After making all proper 
allowance for the disabili- 
ties under which the home 
is usually decorated, it will 
be found that the defects 
arise chiefly from this lack 
of ability to translate 
artistic appreciation into 
artistic action. 

It is needless to attempt 
to give recipes for decora- 
tion through the medium 
of the columns of a maga- 
zine, as you would give 
recipes for cooking, be- 
cause those who have not 
sufficient artistic judgment 
to select suitable papers, 
carpets, and curtains will 
not be able to successfully 
employ that which has 
been selected for them. 
Besides, the decoration of 
every room should be 
governed by its propor- 
Bedford, Lemere & Co.) tions, lighting, aspect, posi- 

tion of doors, windows and 
fireplace, and many other minor details that are 
only apparent on careful personal examination. 
If a room be too long, it will require to be divided 
by screens; if too high, then its appearance of 
height may be lowered by means of a dado, frieze, 
and cornice ; if too low, it may be heightened by 
having scarcely any cornice or skirtings ; but the 
decision to carry out any of these alterations must 
be the result of a knowledge of the actual room 
itself. 

The colour of a wall-paper is often determined 
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by the amount of sunlight obtainable, the decora- 
tion of a ceiling by reason of its use to reflect or 
absorb light. The centre flower of the ceiling, 
whence hung the cut-glass chandelier, the varnished 
marble papers on our walls, the ‘‘black and gold 
early English furniture,” are one and all fast dis- 
appearing ; but let us be careful not to replace 
these things with others that are as unfit for their 
purpose, although of different shape and colour. 
Because this or that writer advocates this white 
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together of parts, you may feel sure that the right 
decorative treatment has been adopted. 

The materials which form the more permanent 
features of the decoration of a room influence in a 
great degree its final effect, and any architectural 
features, such as arches, recesses, alcoves and pro- 
jections, should, if possible, be made a part of its 
decorative treatment. 

The Siliiard-room, by Mr. R. A. Blomfield, 
showing the arched fireplace recess on the left- 
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and gold wall-paper, this pretty cretonne, or that 
charming cosy corner made so easily out of a 
packing box, a mattress and some of So-and-so’s 
tapestry, do not be deluded into the idea that you 
are thereby furnishing your house artistically. 
These things may or may not be suitable to 
your house, they are means to an end, but that 
end must be the result of thinking out for yourself 
the fitness of these things for the purpose you have 


in view. If your home inspires in you a feeling of 


completeness, of quietness, of harmonious fitting 
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hand wall, the high seat filling up the lower part of 
the bay window at the end of the room, is an 
example of a thoroughly good modern English 
treatment, the detail full of the vigour and interest 
which characterises this architect’s work. In the 
hall of Giencot, Wells, by Messrs. George & Peto, 
the simple wall panelling with the doors treated 
as a part, and the heavy timber ceiling, not merely 
give an effective contrast to the rich decoration of 
the upper part of the walls, but serve in addition to 
emphasise the proportions of the room. The 
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panelling of the walls of the library of the same 
house form in a great measure the character of the 
room, the same may be said also of the Dining- 
room in Harrington Gardens. 

Such lasting methods of wall decoration cannot, 
however, be largely used because the temporary 
tenancy of our houses will not permit the expense. 
But there can be no doubt that wherever it is possible 
to adopt them, it will be to the artistic advantage 
of the building. In opposition to these examples, 
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the walls and ceilings of the drawing-rooms at 
Hampstead, and Old Swan House, Chelsea, are not 
of so much interest as the furniture, which is 
especially fine in the Hampstead drawing-room, 
yet it would hardly be contended that these rooms 
are as a whole artistically equal to those before 
described. 

The most successful rooms are undoubtedly 
those which have been designed by, built, and 
decorated under the direction of our best archi- 
tects, and one can instantly recall some brilliant 
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examples by Messrs. Nesfield, G. Devey, R. N. 
Shaw, E. George, T. E. Collcutt, and many others 
whose works are well known. There is no reason 
why all art workers should not combine to pro- 
duce the many things that are necessary to com- 
plete a really artistic house. There is room 
and to spare for all the good work that can be 
done, but let us ensure its being the best we 
can do. The mistakes of others ought to make 
us carefully avoid at least the same errors, and 
thus we shall profit by the 
experience of those who have 
sometimes attempted the im- 
possible. 

There are some rooms so 
bad that no decoration could 
be successful ; the only thing 
is to endure them with the 
best grace we can assume, 
until we can quit them, or re- 
build the house. But the 
successful decoration of the 
majority of rooms can be ac- 
complished by such reason- 
able methods as are here illus- 
trated, and in many other 
ways which the ever-increas- 
ing powers of all art workers 
enable them to discover. 

Much that is interesting 
and valuable will be found in 
these illustrations, and if they 
help us to appreciate the 
home-like feeling of comfort 
and refinement which should 
be the aim of all English 
houses, they will have served 
a useful purpose. It should 
be our endeavour to do whft 
we can to raise the tone of 
our surroundings, even at 
some cost to ourselves; for 
I think our most necessary 
lesson is the cultivation of our artistic nature as an 
integral part of our daily life. J. S. Grgson. 


The following notes to those illustrations not 
specially described by Mr. Gibson in the above 
paper, will explain more fully some of the interiors 
we are allowed to reproduce.—[Ep. ] 


Two illustrations which appear on pages 223 
and 225 of this month’s Strupio afford, each after 
its own fashion, a double text, whereon he who 
inclines to didacticism might readily divagate con- 
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cerning certain tendencies in the art work of this forth their silent song with such engaging divinity of 


our perverse and stiff-necked 
inclination nor capacity have 
anent either Mr. Voysey’s 
house in “ Hans Place,” or 
Mr. George Frampton’s 
“Music Gallery,” in No. 2 
Kensington Court. To do 
this would be not only 
superfluous but obtrusive. I 
may, however, be allowed to 
point out wherein both these 
subtle artists afford sugges- 
tion to those by whom sug- 
gestion is sought. Few de- 
corators or architects of our 
generation have less _ ob- 
viously borrowed from the 
antique than Mr. Voysey, 
and yet running through the 
almost studied simplicity of 
his work, with its insistent 
absence not only of such or- 
nament as might be deemed 
meretricious, but of all mere 
ornamentation, I can dis- 
cern a note which differs 
scarcely at all from that which 
pervades the great symphony 
of the Acropolis. 

In his reliance for effect 
on the simplicity of propor- 
tion, in his avoidance of all 
mouldings, save those which 
are absolutely forced upon 
him ; in his delight in broad 
unrelieved surfaces; in all 
these qualities, negative 
though they be, I discern a 
positive Hellenism. Doubly 
interesting is this to one who 
conceives, as I do, that the 
fount of inspiration for the 
coming generation of artistic 
craftsmen will be that pure 
and unsullied one which 
bubbled forth two thousand 
years ago in Greece. If the 
Hellenism of Mr. Voysey 
seems to be innate and tem- 
peramential, that of Mr. 
Frampton appears to reach 





generation. Neither childhood had it not been for the men of the Italian 
I to preach at length Renascence. The song indeed may owe its being to 
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him by way of the a Greek composer, but they sing it in the neo- 
Cinque Cento. Frankly Pagan as his singing Latin tongue. If these two examples of the work 


urchins are, they would, I think, never have poured of two clever men finally teach us anything at all, 
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THE DINING-ROOM, STANMORE HALL, 


MESSRS. W. MORRIS AND CO. 


(Photographed by Messrs. Bedford, Lemere & Co.) 


it is that their attractive quality resides in their 
ingenuous simplicity. I am afraid I have been 
preaching after all, but the texts outvalue the 
discourse. 

To descend to details, one may point out in Zhe 


own,—the pierced metal guard which is reproduced 
from the design, on page 237. These figures 
in silhouette cut in fairly thick metal, not 
merely effectually prevent any daring youngster 
tumbling over a comparatively low baluster, 
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Staircase, Hans Place, an expedient adopted for 
the sake of safety, that has a quaint character of its 
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but give 
work. As a delicate play of words far removed 


singularly individual touch to the 
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SCULPTURE BY GEORGE 
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from a pun, gives lightness and music to a 
stately sentence, this little jest detracts not from 
the severe dignity of its surroundings. me. Ss 

The Music Gallery is in a fine building at Kens- 
ington Court, designed by Mr. Thomas Graham 
Jackson, A.R.A. The exquisite daintiness of the 
sculptured figures have unavoidably lost no little 
of their grace and beauty in reproduction, as their 
position is ill adapted for photographing well. 

In the frontispiece to this part and on pages 
226, 227, 228, we are permitted to reproduce views 
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of one very individual artist fettered by exist- 
ing features not in themselves remarkable, in a 
building not ideally adapted to his particular style ; 
but, on the other hand, with control of many 
matters that do not usually come within the limits 
of either architect or decorator—particularly the 
carpets, which designed specially for the places 
they occupy, form an extremely important feature 
in Mr. Morris’s scheme of colour. 

The dining-room, however, was built anew, and 
in it one feels the larger scope at the artists’ dis- 
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of the interior of a very characteristic house 

Stanmore Hall, Stanmore, the country residence of 
W. K. D’Arcy, Esq. In these the interest lies in 
the applied decoration added building 
seventy years old, which had been remodelled 
some time since by Mr. Brightwen Binyon. But 
it is only with their final re-decoration that we 
In this, Messrs. William 


to a 


are concerned here. 


Morris & Co. have had a free hand, not merely in 
such matters as usually fall within the scope of 
decorators, but in the hangings, furniture, and 
carpets. 


Hence the work shows a curious instance 





posal has resulted in more complete beauty. Its 
chimney-piece of solid white marble is, as the 
illustration shows, of the fashion Mr. Morris 
employed many years ago at his own house at 
Bexley Heath, that wonderful red building which 
proved to be the prototype of all the beautiful 
houses so-called “ Queen Anne” revival ; although 
that house, it may be said in passing, is almost en- 
tirely Gothic with strong French influence apparent. 
For this dining-room Mr. Burne-Jones designed 
the tapestry representing events in the Arthurian 
cycle, which Messrs. Morris & Co. are still weaving. 
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A portion of the dado is in place, and the Vision of 
the Holy Grail, the cartoon for which is reproduced 
on page 222 by kind permission of Messrs. George 
Bell & Son (from “ Edward Burne-Jones, a Record 
and Review”), is just completed. 

This panel will hang on the wall not shown in 
the illustration, and is planned to allow for a door- 
head in the extreme right of the composition. 
Another, representing a party seated at the banquet- 
ing board, Zhe Arrival of Sir Galahad to take his 





ORIENTAL BOUDOIR, GLOUCESTER SQUARE, EXECUTED BY MESSRS. H,. AND J. 


cooPER. (Photographed by Messrs. Bedford, Lemere & Co.) 
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place in the Siege Perilous is well advanced. The 
former we hope to find exhibited at the forthcoming 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 

The tables and chairs, the buffet (not shown), 
and the dining hatch, deserve special notice, while 
the carpet is perhaps the most noteworthy item in 
a splendid room, since it is one of Mr. Morris’s 
most successful designs and large enough to ex- 
hort admiration on that groundalone. The ceiling, 
in delicately moulded plaster, also commands atten- 

tion, and yet keeps its right place. The 
painted ceilings, both in the entrance hall 
and staircase deserve study, not because 
they are ‘hand-painted,’ but because of 
their beautiful forms and dainty colours. 
The delicate tones, like those of embroi- 
dery on old white silk, are in shades 
of pinks, purples, tender greens, and 
spring yellows, on a pale creamy 
ground, the whole bright yet light 
and with an aérial effect not kept 
in the photographs wherein the 
pattern seems to bring the roof 
down, a result entirely absent in the 
originals. This lightness of the 
ceilings and carpets with the un- 
touched oak of much of the 
panelling and furniture, gives an 
air of gaiety without vulgarity, 
most unusual in work of this 
school. On the walls of the ves- 
tibule a delicate pattern in printed 
silk and linen, and in the draw- 
ing-room a rich warm silk tapes- 
try, unite in preserving the same 
harmony of sumptuous decoration 
kept within proper proportion. 
One has but to compare “Stan- 
more Hall” with houses of equally 
elaborate adornment to feel that {n 
this respect it has no rival. The 
large ornament and bold forms Mr. 
Morris delights in, prove their power 
to blend into a perfect whole, elabo- 
rate but in no way overwhelming. 
The modelled ceiling in the vesti- 
bule, and several others in the house, are 
left in pure low-toned white, so that their 
rich decoration keeps its place. The 
staircase with its solid balustrade of oak 
inlaid with dark walnut, is an important 
feature of the central hall. The photo- 
graph exaggerates its scale, and empha- 
sizes unduly the decoration. 
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A ROOM IN GLOUCESTER TERRACE. 





EXECUTED BY MESSRS. H. AND J, COOPER 


(Photographed by Messrs. Bedford, Lemere & Co.) 


NATIONAL 
BY C, 


F GALLERIES, 
AND PROVINCIAL, 
T. J. HIATT. 


Ir would be curious to inquire 
why civilised nations, including even the United 
States of America, are unanimous in considering 
a national gallery of painting indispensable to 
their dignity. Is it because the permanent exhi- 
bition of a number of masterpieces is calculated 
to raise the moral tone of the nation? Or is the 
maintenance of a national gallery to be looked 
at as an act of generosity from the artistically 
ignorant mass to the artistically educated few? 
The first of these objects could surely be secured 


more economically than by the purchase of Ma- 
donnas by Raphael at £70,000 apiece; the 
distribution of chromo-lithographic reproductions 
of those Academy pictures which writers in the 
daily papers unanimously pronounce affecting, full 
of religious feeling and the like, would do more 
to propagate the elementary virtues than an army 
of Venuses by Titian or Spanish grandees by 
Velasquez. As for the theory of generosity, it is 
to be feared that the age is altogether too cynical 
to accept it as an explanation, for nowadays the 
most single-minded philanthropist is suspected of 
having some hidden guid pro quo in reserve. But 
however it came about, the national gallery is a 
fact, and we may congratulate ourselves on pos- 
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sessing one which, while representative of all 
periods and schools of art, is happily devoid of 
spurious or feeble pictures, The idea ofa national 
gallery is, I take it, the complete illustration of the 
evolution of painting, and a collection of master- 
pieces of the art in the periods of its highest 
development. Nothing should be exhibited save 


what is either an important illustration of the 
history of painting, or a consummate example— 


of the people in affairs, their voice in things artistic 
is invariably a counsel of folly. It is true that 
after a while, when the master has become an old 
master, the people will mention his name with 
deference ; to do otherwise would be as reprehen- 
sible as preferring the novels of Zola to those of 
Edna Lyall, or a music-hall performance to a 
classical concert. But in comtemporary art the 
people are always on the side of the common and 


THE LIBRARY, GLENCOT, WELLS (MESSRS. GEORGE AND PETO, ARCHITECTS) 
(Photographed by Messrs. Bedford, Lemere & Co.) 


nothing merely curious or pretty, but only that 
which is exemplary, should have the honour of 
being included in a national gallery collection. 
In order to achieve this ideal—in order even to 
approach it—the government of the institution 
must be rigidly autocratic; its director must be 
as independent of popular opinion as the Czar of 
the opinion of the prisoners in the Siberian mines. 
Indeed, it is hardly overstating the case to say 
that the mere fact that a recent, or comparatively 
recent, picture is the subject of a popular demon- 
stration in its favour, is a prima facie objection to 
its acquisition, for whatever the value of the voice 
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the trivial, and they are not content with a passive 
attitude, for they glory in baiting the painter of 
genius, and in throwing cold water on fine and 
well-directed enthusiasm. Whistler was for years 
noticed only that he might be insulted; Manet’s 
name was a byword amongst the young geniuses 
who received instruction at the hands of M. 
Bouguereau and his fellows; Degas, too proud 
to employ methods of self-advertisement, lived 
for years unknown; the Pre-Raphaelites passed 
through an ordeal of fire. While all this 
was going on, the Derby Day crept into the 
National Gallery, and Mr. Armitage got himself 
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cepresented there by a sublime work depicting a 
scene from the Bible. And it is curious to note 
that with the people Mr. Frith’s work is the 
most popular in the Gallery; it is never without 
its little crowd of gaping spectators, for it is a 
common scene, commonly observed, commonly 
painted, and the painter who can achieve a feat 
of this kind need never be without the pudding of 
applause. Even when the man in the street leaves 
the Royal Academic Art he delights in, and clamours 
for the purchase of an old master, a blunder is the 
result, as witness the Marlborough Raphael. For 
the £70,000 it cost, a collection of French 
pictures, of which the Gallery possesses singularly 
few, could have been purchased, which would have 
done much to make our noble collection com- 
pletely representative ; but the voice of the people, 
strengthened by a vague feeling that the picture 
should not leave England, prevailed, and the 
Raphael was purchased. To put the matter in a 
nutshell, it is clear that the share of the people in 
the management of a national gallery should be 
limited to finding the money. One man must be 
supreme, a man strong enough, moreover, to resist 
outside pressure, and to set his face against any 
gifts, however well intended, which would lower the 
standard of the Gallery. How admirably the one- 
man system works when the man is a good one, 
the present condition of our own National Gallery 
is proof, no less than the administration of the 
National Gallery of Ireland by Mr. Doyle. That 
mistakes have been made in Trafalgar Square it 
would be idle to deny; the museum aspect of 
the institution has perhaps been too persistently 
emphasised ; possibly there is a superfluity of Pre- 
Raphaelite rigidity; but the net result of the 
administration is a collection containing very little 
Suppose for a moment that 
but the 
people, 


that is ill-chosen. 
additions had been made by popular vote 
thought is too painful. The English 
however, are sensible in the main, and they have 
abstained from sacrificing their picture-gallery to 
their vanity. 

The satisfactory condition of the National 
Gallery is probably due to the fact that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business; the 
number of those who contribute towards its main- 
tenance is so enormous, their individual contribu- 
tion so infinitesimal, that they do not concern 
themselves with it. In the great politics of the 
State it is an unconsidered trifle. The case of the 
municipal gallery is, however, quite different. A 
subject which is not sufficiently important to con- 
centrate on itself the attention of a nation may 


very well become a burning question of municipal 
politics. The professed object of the municipal 
gallery is the elevation of the taste of the citizens : 
the purpose it really serves is that of a lordly 
pleasure-house, in which the humble citizen can 
enjoy warmth and colour, and a momentary immu- 
nity from squalor, while the well-to-do burgess can 
persuade himself that he is in the atmosphere of 
art, and hug the delusion that he is a connoisseur. 
The people of the city have to pay the bill, and 
they take particular care that they get, not what 
they ought to like, but what they really do like. 
It is useless to ask them to pass a self-denying 
ordinance. You may talk of your “ Raphaels, 
Correggios, and stuff, they will shift their trumpets 
and simply take”—the last favourite of the 
Chantry Trustees. For as Mr. George Moore 
points out in one of the most interesting essays in 
his latest book, the average provincial collection is 
an echo of the Chantry collection. I take it that 
under present conditions it would be little short 
of a miracle if a municipality should form a really 
fine collection of pictures. The policy of the Art 
Committee of the Council is essentially sensational, 
as sensational indeed as it is extravagant. No 
sooner does it go forth that So-and-so has sold a 
picture to a famous dealer for a large sum, that he 
has so many commissions that he finds it neces- 
sary to keep a lithograph letter in stock refusing 
more, than the Aldermen deputed by the Council 
to select the gems from the year’s Academy imme- 
diately secure his next available work. Of the art 
of England in the eighteenth century—an art so 
suave, so gentle, so refined, and withal so racy of 
the soil—our provincial galleries give hardly a hint. 
It is true that masterpieces of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney cannot be bought now for 
the same price as one of the pictures of the year; 
but it is true also that for a single popular Academy 
landscape you could have half a dozen beautiful 
little works by such painters as Morland and Crome. 
The great municipality, however, prides itself on 
being the patron of contemporary painting, on 
being a sort of democratic variation of Francois I. ; 
but if the matter be looked at closely it will be seen 
that what it encourages is precisely that which is 
most trivial and most stupid in the painting of the 
day. Of discrimination it is entirely innocent, it 
is simply the slave of the boom. Of course fine 
pictures do occasionally creep in to leaven the lump 
of commonplace. The glory of the Manchester 
collection is Cecil Lawson’s Minister's Garden, a 
splendid descendant, as Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson 
has recently pointed out in these pages, of Rubens’ 
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Chateau de Stein. The purchase was an entirely 
admirable one, but it was not made when patronage 
could do the painter any good; it was the result 
of the excitement produced on the aldermanic 
mind by the reading of Lawson’s obituary notices. 
Then Birmingham owes its Albert Moore to the 
good taste of one of its citizens, just as it owes its 
insufferable Christian Martyr—the most popular 
picture in the collection—to the bad taste of 
another. Much more could be advanced to dis- 
count the pretensions of our municipal galleries 
as serious artistic institutions ; but it is more pro- 
fitable to see in what way, if in any, these expensive 
institutions could be pressed into the service of 
art. The first step towards improvement would be 
the appointment as chief of the gallery of a man 
of taste, and the placing at his disposal of a sum of 
money to be spent in the purchase of pictures at 
his own discretion. It is true that, being a man 
of taste, he would not share the preferences of the 
average ratepayer, but if he were clever he might 
to some extent conciliate them. There are always 
a number of rich people who, having indulged 
extensively in the pictures of the year with a view 
to obtaining a reputation for artistic patronage, 
are willing to lend their works in return for the 
advertisement afforded by the catalogue. Collec- 
tions of such works, changed every few months, 
might be formed in order to keep the people in a 
good temper while the curator spent the money 
placed at his disposal in the purchase of works of 
real importance—works by young artists whose 
achievement was greater than their repute, by con- 
temporary painters of acknowledged position, 
whose reputation is consented to by the highest 
artistic taste of the day, and by those who are among 
the classics of theart. But before anything can be 
done the one-man system must be established. 
How much one man of taste and influence can do 
to mitigate the evils of the present system has 
lately been shown at Liverpool, where the Corpo- 
ration, at the instance of Mr. Rathbone, has con- 
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sented—apparently much against the will of a very 
considerable part of it—to the purchase of two 
impressionistic works, Mr. Hornel’s Summer, and 
The Higher Alps, by Mr. Stott of Oldham. The 
problem of the municipal gallery is in truth a very 
difficult one. The palate of the public must be 
tickled, and at the same time the formation of a 
collection of fine contemporary pictures is un- 
mistakably advantageous to art. One thing at 
least seems certain, you cannot kill these two birds 
with one stone. That which is artistic will not be 
found generally entertaining ; that which is gene- 
rally entertaining will not be artistic. It is no 
doubt essential that the entertainment shall be 
given, but it must be kept rigidly apart from the 
more serious and permanent business of the 
gallery. Possibly the double purpose cannot be 
served ; possibly it can be served, as I have 
suggested, by arranging a series of popular loan 
collections of painted anecdotes and keeping the 
permanent collection a collection of real works of 
art. In any case the facts should be looked fairly 
in the face, for nothing will be gained by pretend- 
ing that our municipal picture-galleries radiate art, 
when in truth they do nothing of the kind. At 
present they are little more than gorgeous éditions 
de luxe of a portfolio full of coloured Christmas 
supplements. It is to be feared that the chances 
of a revolution are small, but those who hope for a 
collection of good pictures in place of a collection 
of popular ones, have at least one powerful argu- 
ment: the popular picture has an ugly way of 
falling after a few years from four to,three hundred 
pounds, and not infrequently from three to two, 
and even less. This financial argument is one 
which it is hardly pleasant to use, but the English 
love of a good bargain may fairly be taken advan- 
tage of by those who are fighting very heavy 
odds. For in good truth the odds are enormous, 


and the fight, if it be entered on at all, will have’ 


to be pursued most strenuously by the party of 
reform. CuHarRLeEs T. J. Hiatt. 
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An Interview with Mr. C. F. A. Voysey 


N INTERVIEW WITH MR. 
CHARLES F. ANNESLEY 
VOYSEY, ARCHITECT AND 
DESIGNER. 


So far as it concerns the general public, it is 
curious to note how the mere accident of his 
material determines the popular recognition of an 
artist. Oil paintings and pictures generally are 
signed, books and musical compositions are also 
inseparably associated with their authors; but 
architectural works, and the whole mass of deco- 


DESIGN FOR A WALL-PAPER FRIEZE, IN EIGHT COLOURS, 


rative designs, whether in carving, furniture, wall- 
papers, or the thousand and one applied arts, are 
entirely anonymous to the majority of people. 
True, a very important edifice is vaguely assigned to 
one architect, who is supposed to be responsible 


for everything connected with it ; yet even such 
partial recognition is so limited that it only serves 
to emphasise the general neglect of the individual 
designer. Possibly this is not an unmixed evil. 
At a meeting of the Japan Society lately, a young 
Japanese pointed out that where Japan was most 
artistic it was almost unconscious of the fact, and 
that then the work itself attracted more attention 
than its maker. ‘ Here,” he said, “if you want a 


new coinage your R.A.’s design it—it is illustrated 
in the papers, and generally talked about ; in Japan, 
even to-day, when we have a new coin, we look at 


BY Cc. F. A, VOYSEY 


it and see it is beautiful, but do not ask who 
made it.” If.therefore we need not censure the 
habit of judging most decorative work on its own 
merits, rather than as a factor in the making of its 
creator’s fame, yet to those technically concerned 
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with the arts, the personality and opinions of a 
designer should be at least as interesting as those 
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of a picture painter. To-day interviewers have 
left little mystery connected with the professional 
life of our painters, and we know their appearances, 
their studios, their views (and their prejudices in 
many cases), as well as we know their works; 
indeed, in not a few cases it would be easy to find 
a person well equipped on all the anecdotal sides 
of modern art, who has at the same time no power 
of identifying an unsigned work by its own cha- 
racteristic qualities. 

In selecting Mr. Voysey as a typical instance of 
an artist whose designs are better known than is 
their author, it was a matter of doubt whether he 
would permit himself to be interviewed in popular 
fashion ; indeed, his consent was only gained by 
representing to him that THE Stup1o was especially 
anxious to raise the appreciation of design, and to 
that end the maker of patterns must sacrifice him- 
self for the good of his art, even as popular picture- 
makers have done for some time past. 

The first thing notable in the old-fashioned 
little house that is situated in one of the pleasant 
bye-roads of St. John’s Wood, was that it 
appeared exactly the right place for the abode 
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of a creator of beautiful patterns. Screened from 
the road, with its windows opening on a tree- 
bordered lawn, for all one saw or heard of the 
mighty city it might have been in the corner of 
a cathedral close. Within, passing directly to the 
studio, one saw it was obviously not merely a 
work place but a living place, the reticence of its 
decoration, its furniture bearing the unmistakable 
impress of the owner’s hand, showing that the creed 
of the artist was the creed he lived. One of the most 
beautiful of his possessions—a rosy-faced, flaxen- 
haired lad of four, clad in a blue smock—seemed 
the very spirit of design in its native simplicity, and 
as a mere scheme of colour a thing not beaten by 
any of the charming patterns Mr. Voysey unspread 
at my request. To be quite fair to a very patient 
host, it must be explained that the following inter- 
view, although mainly the artist’s replies to my 
leading questions, includes quotations from a paper 
read to a meeting of art-workers. 

As wall-papers represent a large bulk of Mr. 
Voysey’s designs for commerce, it was natural to ask 
him for his idea of a good design for this material, 
which despite all attack seems still the clothing. 
of most rooms. To this question Mr. Voysey re- 
plied, that in his opinion “a wall-paper should be 
always essentially a pattern, the repeat of which is 



























(REPEAT 14} x 16) 


‘*SEA-GULLS"’ DESIGN. 
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ecognised as one of its chief characteristics, rather 
than a pattern disguising the repeat and presenting 
in detail interwoven pretty bits known to the trade 


















as ‘all-over patterns.’” “In other words, you 
would have the limitations recognised exactly as 
when in stained glass an artist makes the lead lines 
a prominent feature, instead of trying to ignore 
their presence?” “Yes, I think that a wall- 
paper, even if more pleasing in an all-over pattern, 
is less disturbing when a more determined and 
simple expression of one or two ideas, unless of 
course you are one 
of those unhappy 

mortals who never 
notice a design ex- 

cept to count its 

repetition. A wall- 

paper is of course 

only a background, 

and were your fur- 

niture good in form 

and colour a very 

simple or quite 

undecorated treat-* 
ment of the walls 

would be prefer- 

able ; but as most 

modern furniture 

is vulgar or bad in 

every way, elabo- 

rate papers of many 

colours help to dis- 

guise its ugliness. 

Although elabora- 

tion makes confu- 

sion more con- 

founded, yet if you 

have but enough 

confusion the ugli- 

ness of modern 

life becomes bear- 

able. Mr. Morris 

is credited with the 

axiom ‘ the smaller 

your room the 

larger the pattern 

you may put on et 
your walls.’ There 

is no doubt that it is better to have large and 
bold than small and timid patterns, both in 
papers and printed or stencilled-friezes.. If you 
wish to reduce the effect of its scale and force, 
these can be modified in the colouring. Do not 
think that I place wall-papers first. Wooden 
panelling, whether polished or hand-stained, is best 
of all; next to that comes painted panelling, but as 
papers wear better than the plain wall, we must 
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permit them to exist on thisground. If, however, 
the room be a well-proportioned one and the 
furniture good, even if pictures are absent, the need 
for wall-papers is not apparent on esthetic grounds ; 
but in such a case the frieze may be treated with 
a pattern either printed or stencilled, not too 
engrossing, but yet sufficiently important. If sten- 
cilling be employed, I would insist on the import- 
ance of preserving 
the ties which the 
work imposes, so 
that it is obviously 
a stencilled and not 
a painted pattern.” 
“You do not con- 
sider the ornament 
on a paper should 
be limited to 
strictly conven- 
tional foliage and 
purely ornamental 
motives?” “No, 
I do not see why 
the forms of birds, 
for instance, may 
not be used, pro- 
vided they are re- 
duced to mere 
symbols. Decora- 
tors complain of 
small repeats and 
simple patterns, 
because they are 
apt to show the 
joints, and because 
the figures may be 
mutilated, in turn- 
ing a corner for- 
instance. If the 
form be sufficiently 
conventionalised 
the mutilation is 
not felt; a_ real 


““THE SEVEN SISTERS." PRINTED VELVET DESIGN (REPEAT 154 x 16) z : : 
A. VOYSEY bird with his head 


cut off is an un- 
pleasant sight, so”is a rose that has lost half an 
inch of its petals ; but if the bird is a crude symbol 
and his facsimile occurs complete within ten and a 
half inches’ distance, although one may have lost 
a portion of his body, it does not violate my feelings. 
To go to Nature is, of course, to approach the 
fountain-head, but a literal transcript will not result 
in good ornament; before a living plant a man 
must go through an elaborate process of selection 
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and analysis, and think of the balance, repetition, 
and many other qualities of his design, thereby 
calling his individual taste into play and adding 
a human interest to his work. If he does this, 
although he has gone directly to Nature, his work 
will not resemble any of his predecessors ; he has 
become an inventor. The ordinary practice is to 
paraphrase a popular design, one that has sold well. 
‘We want something in this style,’ the manufac- 
turers cry; and so, instead of inventing a new 
pattern, the artist 
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millinery that degrades our furniture and fittings. 
Reduce the variety of patterns and colours in a 
room. Eschew all imitations, and have each thing 
the best of its sort, so that the decorative value of 
each will stand forth with increased power and 
charm, and concentrated richness will be more 
apparent with its simple neighbours. 

“To produce healthy art one must have healthy 
surroundings; the first effort an artist should 


make is to sweep ugliness from him. 
“The habit of 





is called to trans- 
late one! already 
popular, and re- 
adapt its essential 
qualities in a 
more or less novel 
fashion. 

“Tt seems to me 
that to produce 
any satisfactory 
work of art, we 
must acquire a 
complete know- 
ledge of our ma- 
terial, and be 
thorough masters 
of the craft to 
be employed in 
its production. 
Then, working 
always reasonably, 
with a sense of 
fitness, the result 
will be at least 
healthy, natural, 
and vital; even if 
it be ugly and in 


a way unpleasing, ‘BIRDS AND BERRIES.”” A WALL-PAPER DESIGN IN SIX COLOURS 


it will yet give (REPEAT 10} x 16). 
some hope. The 

danger to-day lies in over-decoration ; we lack 
simplicity and have forgotten repose, and so the 
relative value of beautiful things is confounded. 
In most modern drawing-rooms confusion is the 
first thing that strikes one. Nowhere is there 
breadth, dignity, repose, or true richness of effect, 
but a symbolism of money alone. Hoarding 
pretty things together is more often a sign of 
vanity and vain-glory than of good taste. 

“Instead of painting boughs of apple-trees on 
our door panels and covering every shelf with 
petticoats of silk, let us begin by discarding the 
mass of useless ornaments and banishing the 
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being merely 
tenants, on short 
leases, of our 
homes has _fos- 
tered the vice 
which crowds 
foolish and useless 
objects, bad in 
proportion and 
colour, into rooms 
ugly and uncom- 
fortable in them- 
selves. We pitch 
ornamentation in 
our rooms with no 
restraint. We 
have a language 
of ornament and 
yet nothing to say 
—charmed by its 
sound, we have 
ei/| let vanity feed on 
‘ta, its own creations, 
R and forgotten that 
oe “| the expression of 
 ~=6deep and noble 
feelings would 
make decorative 
art once again full” 
of life and vigour. 

“Tt is not necessary for artists to be bound 
merely to tradition and precedent, or to be 
crammed to overflowing with the knowledge of the 
products of foreign nations. They should each 
use their God-given faculties, and if they have 
thoughts worth expressing, the means to express 
them sufficiently are, and always will be, at hand. 
Not that we need shut our eyes to all human 
efforts, but we should go to Nature direct for in- 
spiration and guidance. Then we are at once 
relieved from restrictions of style or period, and 
can live and work in the present with laws re- 
vealing always fresh possibilities.” 
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BY Cc. F. A. VOYSEY 








An Interview with Mr. C. F. A. Voysey 


Then Mr. Voysey showed me a portfolio of 
designs, some examples being those he has allowed 
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DESIGN FOR AN INLAID WORK-—BOX, BY Cc. F. A. VOYSEY 


us to reproduce here. These have been chosen 
specially to display the artist’s most individual 
work from his unpublished drawings ; hence not 
merely is their copyright absolutely reserved, but 
no reader of THE STUDIO can at present hope to 
obtain papers or fabrics made from them. It must 
not be imagined that all the artist’s work is built 
on the lines of these. , The well-known “ Trollius ” 
paper made by Messrs. Essex, the “ Buttercups 
and Daisies,” and a host of good patterns to be 
seen in the best shops, bear witness to the variety 
and fertility of his invention. These, however, 
with the introduction of animal life and their 
boldly presented repeats are typical instances of 
his individual taste. 

Some of the designs owe so much to their 
colour that it is necessary to convey some hint of 
their scheme to explain the black and white reduc- 
tions. In the frieze (page 231) the bright yellow- 
green of the chestnut-trees is in perfect balance with 
the pale green of the upper row of tree-tops, the 
flights of sky-blue birds above, and the crouching 
figures in greysand blues below. The band of dark 
colour so noticeable in the reproduction is not felt 
in the gay yet soft colour of the original. In the 
design of “ Birds and Berries ” (234), the deep 
yellow of the birds, perched on pale green stalks 
among berries of salmon and creamy yellow, is 
balanced by the blue-green of the conventional 
leaf form, and the harmony kept without the least 
sense of “spottiness” which the black and white 
facsimile undoubtedly has. In the “ Seven 
Sisters,” the dull Venetian blue of the sea throws 
up the stems, trunks, and sails, which are an orange 
red, the hills being alternately brown and sage 
green. In “The Demon,” a daring harmony in 
reds and yellows like a Gaillardia blossom is 
heightened by the cunning touches of dark green 
in the background, hardly noticeable without close 


study. The “ Sea-gulls” is much distorted, in the 
original the birds are a neutral grey-blue and in the 
same tone as the two blues of the conventional 
sea, their yellow-green bills being bright notes of 
colour. The most sumptuous, “Three Men of 
Gotham,” recalls stained glass in its lustrous har- 
mony: the sea is peacock green, the boats olive 
and sage green, the sails red and orange, the men 
a duller red, with the lightest touches in the 
yellow-green pennants, and white sea-birds like 
flashes of actual light in the sky between; it is not 
possible in words to convey the richness of the 
broken colour which ennobles this fine design. 
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An Interview with Mr. C. F. A. Voysey 


Among the most striking instances of Mr. 
Voysey’s power to take a commonplace subject 
and impart to it distinct individuality, a design— 
not yet, I believe, executed—for a cottage piano, 
may be specially mentioned. In this the shafts 
which support the key-board rise on either side to 
the height of the instrument, with arrangements to 
hold candles, are the most prominent features, and 
give an architectural dignity to the otherwise com- 
monplace piece of furniture, without in any way 
detracting from its utility, but, on the contrary, 
adding features for common every-day use. It is 
only just to the author of a very charmingly de- 
signed piano, made by Messrs. Bechstein, to note 
here that he worked out the same problem on not 
dissimilar lines, but the coincidence is purely for- 
tuitous, neither artist having known the scheme 
of the other. This regard for utility, which is the 
basis of beauty, is apparent also in the design 
for the kettle stand in wrought metal we repro- 
duce, which is both comely and substantial. 

It is not fair to regard Mr. Voysey as a designer 
alone. An architect by profession, his chief occu- 
pation is still concerned with the building itself, 


‘* THREE MEN OF GOTHAM,” 
BY C, F. 
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and a design for a cottage for an artist, no less: 
than a mansion, wherein is the staircase reproduced 
on page 225, show that fertility of invention and a 
curiously individual quality, at once simple and 
noble, are as apparent in his architectural as in his 
graphic work. 

One of the charms of the whole range of objects 
he has chosen is their domesticity—gorgeous 
enough for palaces, you would not find they ren- 
dered a twenty-pound house mean by their intru- 
sion ; on the contrary, they beautify all they come in 
contact with, unless placed next to vicious and 
vulgar ornamentation ; but even then it is not Mr. 
Voysey’s work that suffers. To be simple is the 
end, not the beginning, of design ; complexity hides 
a multitude of shortcomings, simplicity shows 
boldly its faults no less than its virtues. The 
simplicity which is the highest effort is the selec- 
tion of essential beauty from all possible orna- 
ment, reduced to its most direct expression. Like 


the poetry of the phrase “green pastures by still 
waters,” you feel nothing can be added to the per- 
fection of the description ; and soin much of Mr. 
Voysey’s work the flat tints and almost child-like 
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Paintings in Birmingham Town Hall 


rendering of the chosen forms are the result of the 
same employment of the right word, the right form, 
the right colour—without apparent effort—which if 
not high art, as people misunderstand it, is at 
least beauty, and a distinct effort to work as Nature 
herself works. 











DETAIL OF STAIRCASE. (See page 225) 


Before leaving, my host took me through his 
house, and although it would be out of place to 
speak of the various pieces of furniture, the clever 
adaptation of use to beauty, one could not but 
feel that here was proof of comfort and entirely 
domestic requirements combined with art in a way 
that made it remarkable. Stepping from its 
ordered simplicity into the the first 
upholsterer’s window pointed the moral still more 
plainly, and made one realise bitterly, despite the 
efforts of Mr. William Morris, of art-workers, 
writers, and lecturers, how wide a gulf still yawns 
between the furnishing of the house to-day as it 
might be, and the newly revived horrors of the 
Rococo, the Aspinalled superfluities, the cheap 
bric-4-brac and the costly—which are all more or 
less rubbish ; and yet, ephemeral though they may 
be, usurp the majority of houses to-day. 


streets, 


The permanent collection in the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Art Galleries has been enriched by two 
notable additions. One, a fine example of Paul 
Chalmers, is a portrait of Mr. John McGavin, a 
gentleman who did much in his lifetime for art and 
artists in Scotland. The other picture is by 
Raeburn, and has certain interest from being a 
portrait of Mr. George Mills, a former Lord Provost 
of Glasgow. There is also on view in the galleries 
at present an admirable example of Vandyke, lent 
by Mr. Arthur Kay, a well-known connoisseur. It 
is a full-length portrait of Viscount Grandison, a 
courtier of King James VI.’s time. The picture 
has worthily attracted a large amount of notice. 


HE WALL PAINTINGS BY ART 
STUDENTS IN THE TOWN 
HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 


THe Town Hall in Birmingham, 
built, according to official description, in imitation 
of a Grecian temple, if not an architectural tri- 
umph, is at least stately and well placed. It is 
curious to remember that its designer, Hansom, 
was the inventor of the cab which bears his name. 
In 1823 the revived art of Greece was in the air, 
and this building is a permanent memorial of a 
singularly unsuitable type for an English town hall, 
which nevertheless is preferable in some respects 
to many attempts at native Gothic which later and 
more cultured periods have builded unwisely, but 
not too well. 

Here, however, we are not concerned with the 
structure itself, apart from the accident of the 
fatest addition to its interior decoration. The 
great hall is surrounded by a huge gallery, dispro- 
portionately projecting at either end to accom- 
modate the huge organ and orchestra at the one, 
and as large an audience as can be crammed in at 
the other. For the famous triennial musical 
festival is held herein, and the permanent arrange- 
ments of the buildings are obviously planned for 
those gatherings. Of thie previous decoration of 
the hall nothing need be said, as it differs in no 
marked degree from its class. But in the scheme 
now actually in progress a very important precedent 
has been set, which deserves not merely com- 
mendation but imitation. 

Manchester, as we know, has led the way in 
mural decoration of municipal palaces. Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown’s frescoes in the Town Hall 
need but a passing reference. There, as at the 
Houses of Parliament and South Kensington 
Museum, the commission has been given in each 
case to a painter already eminent without any 
question of his local connection with the buildings. 
It has been left to Birmingham to develop the 
talent of her own citizens. By permitting the 
students of her Art School to decorate the official 
centre of the municipality a double purpose is 
served. A new field is opened to the students, 
and a new feature of interest added to the building. 
After some time occupied in experiment,’ it “was 
decided to choose the subjects from the past 
history of the place, and thus, as Manchester has 
done, to give the pictures a distinctly educational 
value in a branch of knowledge strangely neglected 
to-day, when you may find a Board School boy 
crammed with facts of the past of places he has never 
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Paintings in Birmingham Town Hall 


seen, and in most instances will never see, while 
concerning the record of his native place his mind 
is a complete blank. This purpose in itself would 
not justify turning a building into an object-lesson 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE GUILDHALL (FOURTEENTH CENTURY). 


of parochial lore, were it not capable also of 
setting suitable motives for pictures. How far 
Birmingham has succeeded, the four illustrations 
we are permitted to reproduce may be instanced in 
proof. Even if they showed weakness, lack of 
invention, and imperfect execution, yet their local 
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not one day include works by famous painters at 
present in knickerbockers or under school disci- 
pline; and with all deference to the associations of 
a hall that first heard Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” 


iy 


SIDNEY H., MEITEYARD 


performed and resounded to the oratory of John 
Bright, it is not too fanciful a forecast to imagine 
that in days to come one of the yet empty panels 
may enshrine the greatest treasure Birmingham 
holds—a ’prentice effort by an artist who rose 
afterwards to the highest eminence in his calling. 





LELAND’S VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 


interest would have gone far in their favour ; but as 

a matter of fact they may safely challenge com- 

parison with the work of acknowledged British 

masters, and can be set against the result of Royal 

Commissions and Royal Academicians with no 

disastrous result. It will be hard if the series does 
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BY HENRY A. PAYNE 


Whether this view be too roseate or not, it is 
evident that the scheme is sound, and that to 
afford students the opportunity of experimenting in 
mural decoration, with all the practical limitations 
of a genuine effort, is quite another thing from 
tentative imaginary schemes for hypothetical 








Paintings in Birmingham Town Hall 


buildings. ‘To the worker, the certainty that his 
work will never be more than a project has a 
numbing influence, and the obstacles and diffi- 
culties inseparable from such a severe test as a 


Estates Committee, who were about to undertake 
the redecoration of the Town Hall, that the panels 
on the sides of the hall should be painted by 
students of the municipal School of Art. 





IHE ESCAPE OF PRIESTLEY 
wall painting set immediately beneath the glare of 
a large window filled with clear glass are but 
stimulants to urge him to greater efforts, because 
they are real and not imaginary, and so must be 
grappled and conquered fully, since otherwise no 
amount of good intention and exceilent craft will 
redeem them from failure when finally in place. 


EDWARD THE SIXTH FOUNDING 


The story of the paintings may be briefly told. 
Mr. J. Thackray Bunce, the chairman of the 
management of the sub-committee of the Museum 
and School of Art, to whom Birmingham is 


indebted in so many ways, suggested to the 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


1791). BY CHARLES M. GERE 
The Estates Committee approved the suggestion 
and on the authority of the City Council arrange- 
ments were made for the work to be done as 
opportunities arose by capable students of the Art 
School, under the direction of the Head Master. 
The method adopted is as follows :—First a pre- 
liminary sketch and colour study is prepared, and, 


+ BAYLISS 


if approved by the Head Master, a full-sized 

cartoon is executed before the painted panel is 

commenced. The illustrations we reproduce here 

are from these cartoons. The list of subjects to 

be carried out was prepared by Mr. Thackray 
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Bunce. Four are now actually completed and 
temporarily placed in the position they will occupy. 
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I. AN ENTRANCE HALL LANTERN 


The first in chronological order, by Miss Kate 
E. Bunce, is Zhe Guild of the Holy Cross (1382), 
the incident chosen being the distribution of the 
“dole” of the Guild by the master and one of the 
chaplains to the poor, two prominent figures being 
a wandering minstrel and his wife. In the back- 
ground is a study of old St. Martin’s Church, with 
the Moseley hills shown in the distance. This is 
not reproduced here. The second panel, by Mr. 
Sydney H. Meteyard, represents a knight laying 
the foundation-stone of the Guild Hall (fourteenth 
century). To the left are the sheriff reading the 
title-deeds, and a workman ; whilst grouped around 
the stone are trumpeters, attendants, and ladies. 
The third, by Mr. Henry A. Payne, depicts 
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Leland’s visit to Deritent, Birmingham, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Leland, his bag 


. of documents beside him, holds in his hands a 


piece of wrought metal which the master smith 
is explaining. _Workmen are looking on from 
the window of the smithy, and near to them a 
lady and children ; to the left a horse held by an 
attendant. Mr. Charles M. Gere’s panel, Zhe 
Escape of Priestley (1791), depicts the doctor’s 
flight from the rioters. He is entering a coach at 
the gates of his house at Fairhill, and there are 
several figures of servants and others ; this panel 
shows an aspect of the young artist’s work quite 
unlike his fine painting at the New Gallery, and the 
black and white designs familiar to many in the 
pages of a popular magazine. 

The design for the fourth panel which we 
illustrate (now being exhibited with a fifth, by 
Fred Mason, at the National Competition at South 
Kensington) is by Miss Janette M. Bayliss: it 
represents Edward the Sixth restoring to Bir- 
mingham, for the maintenance of a Grammar 
School, the lands of the Guild of the Holy Cross. 
Nothing need be added except to reiterate that 
the reproductions are from the cartoons, not from 
the paint- 
ings, and that 
the colour 
scheme, not 
easy to de- 
scribe in a 
short note, is 
admirably ad-_ : 
apted for its i 
position, and 
has been ar- — 
ranged, with- 
out sacrifice 
of the whole ; 
effect, to leave 
each artist 
comparatively 
unfettered in 
his work. . 
That the- 
paintings, so ;’,.. f 
far as one can 
judge from 
the temporary ,,, 
group, will be ~*:* 





a worthy addi- 

tion to a fine 

building is be- 2. A LANTERN WITH PIERCED 
yond doubt. METAL PANELS 
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Some New 


OME NEW GAS-FITTINGS. BY 
R. LL. RATHBONE. 


THE examples of brass gas-fittings here 
illustrated have been made for the Nant- 
wich Brine Baths Hotel n Cheshire. 

The design of this building is a development of 
the idea first worked out by the same architect in 
the river front of the 
Savoy Hotel, but in the 


i yl Me iis present case more fully 
Hl . Be ; Hy and with larger archi- 
‘In ay a Wi tectural quality; and 
ai ii this framing of the de- 
9 vin sign upon so severe a 

i i, model, called for like 

4 | it simplicity in treating its 

Miii3;: internal fittings. 
Fi {5 The decorative value 
d ii of these pieces of metal- 


work lies chiefly in their 
proportions, these being 
built up within areas of 
simple geometric form, 
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3- A WALL BRACKET 


relationship of proportion to the whole. 

In these fittings—the aim has been, 
by thoroughly workmanlike methods, to 
make a determined stand against the 
oppressive tyranny of the great god “Lac- 
quer.” Therefore, wherever a number of 
separate pieces have had to be attached 
together, the attachment has been effected 
by whichever method seemed to give the ° 
best result, structurally and decoratively, 
so that in many cases the parts are seen 
to be rivetted together, which would gene- 
rally be impracticable if the work had 
been planned to be lacquered. 

The big square lantern with the “ bull’s- 
eyes” (Fig. 1) hangs in the main stair- 
case hall, and contains an eight light 
“Stott” reflex burner—the light being 
about level with the twelve glass “ bull’s- 
eyes.” These will be brilliantly illumi- 
nated, while the white silk-gauze hangings, 
stretched and kept in position by shot 
bags attached to black cords, will also 
be full of light and yet screen the eyes, 
as one ascends the stairs, from the glare 





Gas-fittings 


of the naked lights. This fitting measures about 
three feet across its width, and weighs more than 
80 Ibs. 

The other square lantern (Fig. 4) is compara- 
tively small, and is designed to light the carving 
table, over which it hangs in the centre of the 
coffee-rroom. The general illumination of this 
room is effected by eighteen of the lantern-shaped 
wall brackets shown in Fig. 3, others of the same 
design being used for the billiard-room and 
corridors. 

The circular lantern with the pierced ornamental 
panels (Fig. 2) is also a good size. 

All these were made in the workshops of Messrs. 
Cox, Sons, Buckley & Co., after sketches by Mr. 
A. H. Mackmurdo, one of the architects of the hotel, 
and set out by Mr. R. LI. B. Rathbone, under 
whose supervision the work was carried out, and 
from whose drawings the illustrations are repro- 
duced. 

The whole of the metal work involved was 
contributed by one workman only—Mr. Alfred 
Hughes. 





4. A DINING ROOM LANTERN 
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Sketches by Claude Monet, &c. 


OME SKETCHES BY CLAUDE 
MONET AND EUGENE BOUDIN. 


In the last number of THe Stupi0 a 
number of characteristic sketches by 
English artists were given as illustrations to Mr. 
Hartley’s Sketching from Nature and Mr. George 
Thompson’s Sketch-book in the Street. Here we 
are reproducing from Z’ Art dans les Deux Mondes 
(by the kind permission of Messrs. Durand-Ruel 
& Co., of Paris) a very typical instance of 
Claude Monet’s black and white work, 
and a group of sketches by Eugéne Bou- 
din. It is not necessary at this date to 
introduce Monet to English readers. 
The very admirable exhibition a few 
years ago at Messrs. Boussod Valadon’s 
Gallery in New Bond Street, and some 
canvasses in the last exhibition of the New 
English Art Club, must still be fresh in 
the memory of all who are interested in 
the progress of modern art. Although 
so far a Monet “boom” can hardly be 
said to influencé British buyers, in his 
own country and in America his popu- 
larity of late years has been great and 
increasing ; Boston especially has shown 
favour to the bold colourist whose early 
works were received with dismay by the 
critics of but a few years ago. In England his 
influence has been less direct. Mr. P. Wilson 
Steer has at times worked in a not dissimilar 
method, which is based upon a scientific theory of 





FROM A SKETCH BY EUGENE BOUDIN 


the effect of colour upon the retina when placed in 
close juxtaposition—or, as Mr. George Moore has 
so clearly expressed it in ‘‘ Modern Painting ” when, 


speaking of Monet’s execution, he gives Seurat the 
honour of its first discovery:—“‘A tone is a 
combination of colours. In Nature colours are 
separate ; they act and react on one another, and 
so create in the eye the illusion of a mixture of 
various colours—in other words, of a tone. But 


if the human eye can perform this prodigy when 
looking on colour as evolved through the spectacle 
of the world, why should not the eye be able to 
perform the same prodigy when looking on colour 


FROM A SKETCH BY EUGENE BOUDIN 


as displayed over the surface of a canvas. Nature 
does not mix her colours to produce a tone ; and 
the reason of the marked discrepancy existing 
between Nature and the Louvre is owing to the 
fact that painters have hitherto deemed 
it a necessity to prepare a tone on the 
palette before placing it on canvas ; 
whereas it is quite clear that the only 
logical and respectable method is to 
first complete the analysis of the tone, 
and then to place the colours which 
compose the dots over the 
canvas, varying the size of the dots 
and the distance between the dots ac- 
cording to the depth of colour desired 
by the painter.” The curious attraction 
and repulsion which Monet exercises 
upon some of those who study his work 
may be seen in the following quotation 
from a recent Mational Observer. One 
need not go behind the unsigned article 
to discover who is speaking with such 
an effort to be just even ata sacrifice of his personal 
taste; the lucid sanity of his argument and the 
felicity of phrase betray him no less surely than 
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would his initials: — “Claude Monet’s art (it that perplex the modern seeker after truth. Yet in 
runs) is the very anarchy of painting. It tramples these sketches there is little that is old-fashioned, 


on the conditions of all the schools. To asd 


pretend that it is beautiful is to outrage 
esthetics, to deny the amazing cleverness 
were patent folly. .... Science is not 
art, nor is ingenuity necessarily beautiful, 
and Monet claims the attention on a false 
issue. The language of spots is expres- 
sive and characteristic, it is not the less 
harsh and grating, and though on another 
man’s lips it may seem chastened and 
smooth, on Monet’s it has no doubt a 
most forbidding twang.” From this we 
may see that Monet has not yet con- 
quered either English hearts or English 
art entirely ; yet, on the other hand, to those who nd the traditions of the Dutch school of land- 
love him he represents the last word of modernity scape are not unduly allowed to hamper the 
individuality of the artist’s own feeling. 
Although he is said to have been in- 
fluenced by Corot, Millet, and Rous- 
seau, his real masters would seem to 
have been Ruysdael, Backhuysen, and 
Van De Velde. The facility of his exe- 
cution leaves the same pleasant effect of 
care on his audience. If not a great 
master, he has the qualities of sincerity, 
actuality, and a genuine love of Nature. 
His perfect individuality, in spite of the 
influence of the painters named, still 
endows his works with a charm to 
moderns; and these unpretentious 
sketches may be added to the varied 
group that serve, more or less directly, 
Emap ot to illustrate Mr. Hartley’s paper, and to 
RA ite a -~=—«spoint out the fact that, despite snap-shots 
ea See ati cate, and science, the artist can render the 
essentials rapidly and clearly without 

in landscape. If, indeed, our English formula of their aid. E. B. S. 

beauty excludes him at present, it has _pre- 

cedents for re-modelling, and 
maybe the shifting standard in a 
very few years’ time will instance 
Monet as readily as it now pro- 
claims “John Constable” among 
its great pioneers of landscape 
painting. 2 
M. Eugéne Boudin is of quite 
another school; it is not easy to 
fight over his work, but it deserves 
remembering. Born at Honfleur 
in 1825, his pictures are in point of 
date of an epoch that knew nothing 
of impressionism and the qualities FROM A SKETCH BY EUGENE BOUDIN 
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Technique in Glass Painting 


ECHNIQUE IN GLASS PAINT- 
ING. BY H. A. KENNEDY. 


THE art of the glass-painter is in a 

somewhat unfortunate position at the 

present day. This may be explained in several 
ways—the concern of the public with it is of an ab- 
stract and wholly unsubstantial nature—-anything 
like a healthy, appreciative, and critical interest in 
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PLAN OF THE PANEL ON THE NEXT PAGE 


it is hardly to be found. Then the conditions 
under which stained glass is usually produced are 
such as tend to the negation of art. No word need 
be said against those who, accepting trade condi- 
tions, have done their best not to fall below such 
level of achievement as can be reached under 
those conditions, but it must be emphatically stated 
that those conditions themselves militate against 
art. “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” or are the masterpieces of an Adams 
or a Chippendale to be found in the emporia of 
the Tottenham Court Road? And again, of those 
who have written of the subject with learning or 
enthusiasm, few have brought to the discussion of 
its ¢echnigue that acquaintance that can only be 
gained by exercising it practically and constantly. 
For it is by a mastery of its technique alone that 
the full splendours of the material employed can 
be elicited. 

With regard to the process of painting on glass, 
there is one general principle to be kept in mind, 


which, as far as I have been able to study 
their work in detail and close at hand, I believe 
the best of the old glass-painters to have realised 
fully, and that is that, when painting on glass, we 
are drawing in light upon dark, and that the 
shapes of the lights, not those of the shadows, 
are to be primarily considered. This is merely 
carrying a step farther a saying of Mr. Ruskin, 
in “The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” that 
Gothic windows were right in principle just so long 
as the forms of the openings—that is, the lights 
were considered, instead of the intervening spaces 
or mullions. The windows are, one may say, shapes 
of light painted on a dark ground ; and it is quite 
in harmony with this principle that the coloured 
filling of the windows should be regarded from the 
same point of view. Design in light and paint in 
light—these, I take it, are the two commandments 
for the glass-painter. If we look at a richly 
coloured stained-glass window, we shall realise that 
the bars that support it, the leads that connect its 
numerous pieces, and the darkest shadows, are of 
the same tone as the walls that surround it: all 
portions, as it were, of the dark ground on which 
the window is painted in coloured light. To 
elucidate the workings of this principle in practice, 
I have reproduced by process a photograph from a 
small panel of old German stained glass (Fig.2).. We 
will spend a few moments in considering its tech- 
nique, noticing at the same time the pieces of glass 
(Fig. 1) of which it is built up, as they might have 
been set out on the painter’s bench before he began 
to work upon them. The pieces of blue glass 
which compose the background have been simply 
treated by the artist, who has covered them all over 
with an opaque coat of paint (technically, a ma/f), 
and out of this has pricked with a point a freely 
drawn pattern. The glass is a rather cold blue 
and might be slightly unpleasant if seen in mass, 
but this lightly touched pattern sparkling out of 
velvety blackness is effective, and throws the 
nimbus which surrounds the Pope's head into 
brilliant relief. The nimbus, the head and tiara, 
the white under-drapery, one hand and the book, 
are all painted, as may be seen by reference to the 
diagram, on one piece of white glass—and a rather 
difficult piece of glass to cut it must have been. 
The painting of this piece of white glass is very 
deft and skilful, but the process is quite obvious, 
and perfectly easy to follow. 

The glass-painter, having undoubtedly a cartoon 
or design to work from, has first placed over this 
drawing the piece of white glass in its appropriate 
place, and has then, with a fine and flexible brush, 
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traced the leading lines of the head, the tiara, the 
hand, the book, and the drapery. This done, he 
has added, still I believe with the brush, the darker 
shadows, floating or painting them dexterously into 
their places. After this he has covered the whole 
piece of glass with a tone or matt, which he has 
deftly swept on to the glass with a broad flat brush, 
bringing it together and giving a certain quality or 
texture by the use of a badger softener. This 
process slightly melts and softens the outlines, and 
also blends the shadows into the tint or matt. 
The. piece of glass would then present the aspect 
that it now bears 
minus all the lights. 
Then, with a_ stiff 
hog’s-hair brush 
adapted to his pur- 
pose, he attacks his 
work ; modelling from 
the light towards the 
dark, picking out the 
lights with his tool: 
its texture enabling 
him to leave a certain 
amount of gradated 
tint at the side of a 
light. When the face, 
tiara, drapery, and 
hand showed a suf- 
ficient indication of 
modelling in them, 
he has taken a point 
(of bone, wood, or 
similar material) and 
picked out the finer 
details of light every- 
where ; this process 
being specially cha- 
racteristic of glass- 
painting. The nim- 
bus, as will be under- 
stood from the fore- 
going, had so far no 
lines upon it, only a 
light tint. Out of this 
the inscription, and a 
certain amount of 
pattern work and 
hatching, being lightly 
etched, the effect be- 
came peculiarly lu- 
minous; it is dark 
nowhere, and yet 
everywhere the crisply 
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cut lines of light come out with sufficient saliency 
and sparkle. This line of light, always going down 
to the clear glass, is employed with equal dexterity 
elsewhere in the flesh and the drapery, reflected 


lights being given their due subordination by fine- | 


ness of touch. On the back of his piece of glass 
the painter has added to the nimbus, to the crowns 
of the tiara, to the band that fastens the cloak, and 
to the leaves of the book, a stain made of silver, 
which, when fired, produces a clear golden yellow. 
Having done this, the piece of glass was ready for 
the kiln. This description will serve to explain how 


FROM A PANEL OF OLD GERMAN STAINED GLASS 
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the rest of the pieces of which this little panel is 
composed were painted: only one further point 
requires noting. It will be seen that the stem of 
the papal staff (white, stained at the back with 
- yellow) crosses the ruby drapery, and this without 
any uniting lead lines. But ruby glass is a flashed 
glass—that is, a glass which, being in its main 
substance white, has a superimposed coating of 


Toovop’s ‘‘ Three Brides” 
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TOOROP’S 
THREE BRIDES.” 
SHAW SPARROW. 


HERR Toorop, the painter of this odd, 
fantastic, sibylline production, is of Indo-Germanic 
descent, and was born in Java, at Poerworedjo, in 
When but a mere child in his early 
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‘““THE THREE BRIDES," 


BY J. A. TOOROP 


Reproduced by Special Permission of Messrs. Wisselingh, of Brook Street, W., and Amsterdam) 


coloured glass. This coating is cut away where 
the staff crosses the drapery until the white glass is 
reached. No doubt in the example we are dis- 
cussing this was effected by mechanical means, 
but at the present day the same effect can be pro- 
duced with less labour by the use of fluoric acid. 
The panel chosen to elucidate the process is not 
put forward as a work of extraordinary merit, but 
is perhaps the fitter for such a purpose, in that it 
expresses a standard of workmanly fitness that was 
frequently reached and often excelled. H. A. K. 





teens and velveteens, he came to Europe, and 
received a good education at Delft and Leiden ; 
then the whole bent of his nature being towards 
the Fine Arts, he was entered at the Amsterdam 
Academy, where he learned to use his pencil with 
assurance and with knowledge. This result 
tained, he went to Brussels, to study painting, and 
it was in this delightful little “white bright city ” 
that he and I became acquainted. He gives me 
to understand, in an interesting letter, that in his 
early days, before he had either drawn in a school 
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or seen many paintings, his strong intuitive love for 
art pointed in the direction which he is now per- 
mitting it to lead him, for neither his home train- 
ing nor his surroundings had been in the least 
degree inimical to its gradual development. Even 
the furious life of London, which has upon most 
foreigners an effect very similar to that of absinthe 
drinking, moved him to feel with reverie—a sin- 
gular as well as a hopeful circumstance ; and yet, as 
he fell under the fatal inspiration of Turner, who 
is one of the rare great masters whom students 
should never imitate at all, his visit to our capital 
had serious disadvantages. The harm, however, 
was soon mitigated by the enslaving omnipresence 
of the genius of the French school, and this influ- 
ence in its turn, which has given us so much that 
is not quite bad and so little that is really good 
in contemporary English art, was to be quickly 
counteracted by copying the spotted work of 
Seurat, an artist whom we may regard as a sort 
of god-parent of some of the impressionists. 
Thus Herr Toorop has fallen into nearly all the 
traps which beset the difficult path of the modern 
art student, and it is highly probable that he would 
be struggling in one now, had it not been for a 
long and serious illness, during the painful course 
of which he read and pondered over the fine old 
Vedas and Eastern dramas—those spiritualistic 
masterpieces of which we English know so little. 
And from that time—v.e., the year 1886—he has 
wisely turned an inattentive ear to the devious 
Judgments of Paris. 

The picture of Zhe Three Brides, which has 
been purchased by an Englishman, and is now on 
exhibition in Munich, illustrates what I will term 
the everlasting and universal antithesis of grace 
and disgrace, of the pure and the impure. To ex- 
plain the allegory tellingly is out of the question, 
because it is imperatively necessary, by our singular 
British conventions, scrupulously to respect the 
feelings of “ the Young Person ” in all our 
magazines, though not by any means in all our 
newspapers. Yet I think I may venture so far as 
to say that Herr Toorop’s idea was to contrast the 
Bride of Christ—z.e., the Church—with that 
Egyptian-featured person with the necklace of 
human skulls, whose position in life I will leave 
you to guess; while the third Bride, the maid who 
seems to triumph, is the type of guilelessness, 
innocence, lowliness, humility ; in a word, she is 
the Bride of what is most divine in human hopes 
and thoughts and inspirations. The big ringing 
lily-bells, being emblems of purity, need no 
comment ; and as for those whirling figures, some 
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of whom (or is it which ?) carry lilies, while others 
shriek, they are meant to typify the worldly in- 
fluences of good and evil; but I cannot but wish 
that the artist had been less inspired by the queer 
puppets which used to amuse him as a child in 
Java. But yet, after all, his fancy may certainly 
have imagined those whirling figures thus, and we 
ought really to allow every man his nature, as 
Goethe once said aptly enough, after finding fault 
with Schiller, his dearest friend. In the fantastic 
spirit of the design, one fancies there is much to 
interest even those critics and those artists who 
object to ideas in painting, while the unconscious 
and refreshing ingenuousness of the whole concep- 
tion should appeal especially, one thinks, to the 
imaginative and simple students of ‘‘ Borderland.” 
W. SHAw SPARROW. 


WARDS OF THE WALL-PAPER 
PRIZE COMPETITION, 


THE number of designs submitted 
for this competition shows that, despite 
the technical difficulties of the subject, it proved 
more popular than might have been expected. As 
a rule the care bestowed on the design was ex- 
tended to its packing, and the rules were more 
generally observed than in earlier competiticns. A 
few of the black and white drawings were not suit- 
able for reproduction, hence we cannot illustrate 
each of those designs specially mentioned by 
the judges. Messrs. Essex & Co. not merely set 
the details of the competition, but took so much 
trouble in the somewhat arduous task of weighing 
the merits of the different entries, that a special 
word of thanks for their assistance should be 
placed on record here. Their report runs :— 

“ There were between seventy and eighty sets sent 
in for competition, and amongst so numerous a 
company, as may be expected, there were good, 
bad, and indifferent. Ina few cases the competi- 
tors disqualified themselves by their oversight of 
the conditions governing the competition, and in 
one or two other cases submitted designs which it 
would be impossible to adapt for wall-papers. 

Considering that the rules were framed so as to 
exclude regular wall-paper draughtsmen, it is re- 
markable to notice the comparatively high order 
of drawing and technical knowledge many of the 
designs seem to manifest. 

Many of the competitors who prepared tracings 
for the purposes of black and white illustration, 
sent in very excellent work, which, had the compe- 
tition been for black and white simply, would have 
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WROUGHT-IRON MIRROR FRAME, BY M,. BODART, OF PARIS. IN THE DREXEL INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


(By Permission of the Arts and Crafts Magazine, Philadelphia) 
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SECOND PRIZE. ‘‘ WATERLILY”’ 
C. A. Allen, 50 Lorne Street, Kidderminster 
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FIRST PRIZE. ‘‘ PENCIL”’ 
Fred, Afp'eyard, Scarborough 
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‘*GERMAN RENAISSANCE” 


ee ee See Oliver M. Collins, Polytechnic School of Art 


Fohn Williams, 36 Goswell Road, E.C. 
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‘* CARTON " 
Albert H, Stevenson, Manchester Technical School Miss H. M, Fernie, Powys Lodge, Scarborough 
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‘* BERTHIAH " 
Miss Bertha N. Graham, 35 Princes Street, S.W. 


made it much more difficult to award the 
honours. 

One remarkable feature was the large number of 
designs, into the composition of which more or 
less grotesque fishes entered. 

Some of the designs give the impression that the 
artist started out with a good idea but halted mid- 
way, or was cramped for time. Amongst these are 
the following, placed in the order of merit :— 

(1) “ Dunelm ;” (2) “ Jumbo;” (3) “Berthiah;” 
(4) “ Gaslight.” 

Amongst the black and white drawings espe- 
cially creditable to their authors are :— 

(1) “ Boss ;” (2) “Carton ;” (3) “ Waterlily.” 

“‘Kilwuddie” sent a very nicely balanced draw- 
ing of African Marigolds, but the subject was 
treated in too fetife a manner for practical pur- 
poses. 

“Coronet” contributed a design, the most 
striking feature of whigh was a richly draped 


** CORONET”’ 
W. Parker, 131 Westdown Road, Stratford New Town 


in Wall-paper Competition 


‘“ DUNELM”’ 
Mrs. E, Laidler, 82 New Street, Durham 


female figure, repeating every 104 inches, the 
background being a boldly drawn leaf. 

Honourable mention :— 

(1) “Craftsman,” a very workmanlike treatment 
of drawing, based upon the lily ; (2) “ Boss ;” (3) 
“German Renaissance ;” (4) “ Ballilie ;” and (5) 
** Hedgerow.” 

Our award is :— 

1st Prize—/enci/, for a very refined treatment of 
the “ Teazle.” 

2nd Prize—Wateriily, for a good commercial 
rendering of this plant. 

These two we have decided to purchase in 
accordance with the terms of the competition. 

Yours very truly, Essex & Co. 

114 & 116 Victoria STREET, S. W. 

August 11, 1893. 


* PERSEUS" 
Miss Harriet Ann Heaton, St. Alban's Road, Watford 
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HE CAMERA. 


Unper the above heading a specialist 
of his subject of acknowledged emi- 
nence, has consented to write brief 

notes of new inventions and appliances that de- 
serve the attention of those seriously interested in 
photography. Some new developing agents attract 
his attention here, but the notes will not be limited 
to the scientific side of photography, but be spe- 
cially cognisant of its art progress. 

The photographic world, and especially the 
amateur section of it, has of late been busy investi- 
gating the qualities of certain developing agents 
recently introduced. The features of these sub- 
stances most likely to attract the attention of 
amateurs are their energy and rapidity of action, 
their non-liability to stain the hand, and in some 
cases the good keeping qualities of their solutions. 





A BOOK-PLATE, BY SIDNEY HEATH 


In the first place, their energy of action is ex- 
tremely valuable for the large number of workers 
who use hand cameras ; for it may be taken as a 
broad rule that all such exposures are at least on 
the side of under-exposure : a full exposure in a 
hand camera is quite the exception, even when the 
most sensitive plates or films are used. Con- 
sequently a developer which makes the best of 
such under-exposures is one to be appreciated. 
Their rapidity of action, also, is not without its 
value to a worker who has only a limited time for 
his dark-room operations, and some of the new de- 
velopers are rapid to a marked degree. 

Again, there is no doubt that many amateurs, 
especially those of the ‘female persuasion,” object 
to have their hands stained as they are pretty sure 
to be by our “good old pyro”; the solutions of the 
substances in question do not stain the skin, 
although the dry powders will do so. Lastly, it is 
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a boon to have a solution which will keep clear 
and in full force for a practically unlimited time. 

The “ reagents ” under discussion are, strange 
as it may appear, derivatives of the plebeian coal 
tar which has furnished so many and such various 
products—colouring, germicide, odorous, and silver- 
reducing. The two to which we now call atten- 
tion, “ Amidol” and “ Metol,” are made by the 
German chemist Hauff, and hence their full titles, 
“ Amidol-Hauff” and “ Metol-Hauff.” Amidol 
will develop a plate which has had only a very 
short exposure into a good negative, with an image 
that will not be “ black and white” as it is apt to 
be after “‘ pyro” development. This developing 
reagent may be recommended in all cases where it 
is certain that exposure has been abnormally brief. 
As the solutions of it given in the formulz of the 
dealers do not keep good for a very long time, it 
is a good plan to keep a stock solution of Sulphite 
of Soda, and to add to this solution as much 
Amidol-Hauff as may be required for the work of 
the day or of several days. Perhaps the weak 
point of Amidol is that under some conditions 
there is some difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
density ; this, however, only occurs in cases of 
over-exposure or gross under-exposure, and in such 
cases the Amidol may be followed by a solution of 
the “ Caustic-Hydrokinone ” developer. 

With Metol-Hauff no trouble will be found in 
getting either detail or density ; on the whole, it 
may be called the best developer for hand-camera 
exposures that we have. The solutions recom- 
mended by the dealers keep good for any length of 
time, always clear and always retaining their pris- 
tine power. The developing energy of this re- 
agent is not inferior to that of any other developer ; 
the negatives are “ plucky,” if the exposure has not 
been much overdone, and clear in the shadows, 
without hardness. The density depends chiefly on 
the time allowed for development, and on the pro- 
portion of the alkali—usually Carbonate of Potash 
—in the developing solution. 

Altogether, any one giving attention to hand- 
camera work and portraiture, ought to try one or 
both of these developing agents ; some may after 
all prefer Pyrogallol, but most will probably find 
sufficient advantages in Amidol or Metol to decide 
them to adopt one or other for general work. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Human Figure. By ERNEST BRUtNCKE, 
with a Preface by WILLIAM ANDERSON. (London: 

















New Publications 


H. Grevel & Co.)—Speaking of the question of 
personal beauty, “there must be two factors to form 
a sound judgment,” says Professor Anderson in his 
admirable preface, ‘the innate sense of beauty of 


A BOOK-PLATE. BY SIDNEY HEATH 


line and surface, which perhaps all possess but in 
very different degree, and a regulated comparative 
study of the best examples in nature and art.” 
Professor Briincke certainly furnishes the essential 
qualifications for a critic, so far as regards the 
second factor, in this entirely extellent treatise, 
which to any one, artist or amateur, technically in- 
terested in the beauty of the human figure, has a 
peculiar charm. It is rare to find exact science 
set forth in a sympathetic manner, not only true and 
unprejudiced, but with a sentient delight in the 
subject discussed. Your specialist may feel the 
beauty of his theme fully, but he often fails to 
convey his appreciation of its zesthetic quality to a 
Not that Dr. Briincke is one given to fine 
his language is frank and 


reader. 
writing or to sentiment 
his narrative terse and clear; yet all the time you 
feel it is the artist, not the mere anatomist, who is 
speaking. The illustrations have a similar charm, 
practical and illuminative as diagrams, they are 
also graceful, as befits their subjects. Remem- 
bering the dry-as-dust treatises on the one hand, 
and the ultra-rhapsodical handbooks on the other, 
it is with a very clear conscience we can recom- 
mend this invaluable book to all who paint, or 
would be critically well informed upon the work 
of others; for to know and appreciate the beauty of 
the figure should be the first effort of every artist, 
whether a figure painter or a maker of ornaments. 
Again we are enabled, by the courtesy of the 
designers, to include some new book-plates, which 
even less than usual need any interpretation. 
That Mr. R. Anning Bell’s plate is for a lover of 


books and music, is self-apparent—that it is also for 
one inside the fold of art, the name betrays. The 
peculiarly decorative character of the design renders 
it a model of a lady’s non-armorial ex 4dris, a species 
comparatively rare. Although several modern 
armorial plates proclaim by the “ lozenge ” arrange- 
ment of the arms the fact that they belong to the 
sex which has more rarely turned to book collect- 
ing, even if their owner’s name does not reveal it, 
one does not often find a “ pictorial” one owned 
by a lady. Indeed, from times of respectable 
ancientry until quite lately, the hobby of book 
collecting was almost entirely confined to men. 
Mr. Sidney Heath’s graceful designs are perhaps 
rather too free from ‘ bookish” allegory to please 
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A BOOK-PLATE. BY R, ANNING BELL 
the ultra-orthodox, but as charmingly wrought 
labels which do not fall under any accepted classifi- 
cation, they are a new departure, 
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THE LAY FIGURE SPEAKS. 


THE flutter in artistic circles over Sir Richard 
Burton’s successor as director of the National 
Gallery, reminds one of the eager rush to nominate 
successors to the laureate long before he had 
‘crossed the bar.’ In each the occupant of the high 
position was a superb instance of the right man, 
and in both cases the pretensions of certain 
pigmies seem ridiculous compared with the giants 
they hope to succeed. The one appointment is yet 
in abeyance, and possibly indiscreet and prema- 
ture clamour did no little harm to the cause of 
the fittest aspirants. Let us hope history may not 
repeat itself in the other instance. 

Beyond chance paragraphs in the papers an- 
nouncing another masterpiece lost to Europe, 
we do not notice the steady exodus of pictures of 
the first importance to the United States. Already 
Rembrandts, Franz Hals, and a score of pictures 
that were well worthy of the National Gallery, are 
in American custody. Even so mixed a collection 
as the Metropolitan Museum of New York boasts, 
has a fine group of old masters, while in its 
specimens of Corot, Troyon, Mauve, Courbet, 
Manet, Bastien-Lepage, and others of the later 
French school, it puts our public galleries to shame. 

So far as memory serves, no single canvas by 
Mr. Whistler is to be seen in any English public 
gallery, nor one by Degas, Monet, or Manet; 
and the Barbizon school, fairly well represented as 
it is in a very few private collections, cannot be 
seen by the average visitor to our permanent 
exhibitions. 

Yet if the purpose of a national collection is to 
be representative of the best work, at first sight 
it would appear to be bad business policy to 
wait the inevitable rise in modern masters before 
purchasing their works. 

Experience of the past shows that English 
masterpieces, even if they fall into private hands, 
are likely in many instances to be bequeathed to 
the State, in course of years ; 
nor is there at present any 
competition of a serious cha- 
racter outside the British Isles 
for their purchase ; but all the 
world is alive to the merit of 
many painters of the French 
school, and despite the rapid 
fall of a certain class of painters 
who possessed what may be 
called dealers’ reputations, the 
history of art cannot be illus- 
trated fully for future years if 
we have no examples of men 
who exercised so important an 
influence upon our native art ; 
even if we do not prize them 
on their own merit, we must 
acknowledge their scientific 
value as agents in the culmi- 
nation, or decadence, which- 


ET DARLINGTON 


The question of art in photography is not 
new to THE Stupio ; judging by the names of its 
supporters, the coming exhibition of the Photo- 
graphic Salon at the Dudley Gallery should furnish 
important evidence on the subject. For its pro- 
moters intend to select exhibits on their artistic 
merits instead of those purely technical and 
scientific qualities which are naturally the first 
requirements of experts. An exhibition devoted 
to Amateur Photography, to be held in Hamburg 
in October next, should also be interesting. 

“‘ Newlyn will delight all artists who entertain a 
proper sense of the value of dirt,” said the com- 
piler of Murray’s Guide to Cornwall (1851 edition), 
who goes on to compare the distant view of St. 
Ives to a Greek village, and adds a cryptic sen- 
tence: “ A descent into its streets will somewhat 
qualify his (the traveller’s) admiration, though in 
this respect there is no want of resemblance to 
the Greek type.” These libels on the two artist 
colonies par excellence of to-day are recalled with 
no covert sneer, but rather as a proof of the 
fascination of the places for people accused of 
artistic leanings well-nigh half a century ago. 

I saw lately, at Stanmore Hall, a novel treatment 
of leather wall-hangings, at once simple and 
superb. The billiard-+room, with its fine cosy 
corner and other decorations, carried out by 
Messrs. Howard & Sons in really artistic fashion, 
had huge skins of plain natural brown leather nailed 
boldly on the wall, not in the small squares 
familiar enough in Spanish and Dutch leathers, 
but in great masses, too costly to be often imitated. 
The efiect was admirable, and on sanitary grounds 
an ideal wall-covering for a smoking-room. 

An artist travelling in the North was so struck 
with the qualities of a “‘ poster,” that he begged a 
copy for the “ Lay Figure,” who is pleased to be 
able to reproduce it as a sample of an excellent 
commercial design that is also distinctly pleasant 
for its artistic treatment. It is designed by Mr. 
Arthur Haward, a member of the firm who issue it. 











ever way you prefer to put it, 
of the English school. 
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